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PREFACE 



To apologise for submitting a Life of the gifted creature, 
Sophie Amould, to the suffrages of the English public 
would be an act of pure affectation. A popular favourite 
caressed and beloved in her own day, she still possesses 
a charm for the " children of men ". 

All feel that Macaulay was right in not dwelling too 
exclusively " on battles and sieges, the rise and fall of 
administrations, intrigues in the palace, or on debates in 
the parliament", for the simple reason that these things 
fail to represent the people and times as they really 
were or are. Public amusements, he thought, w^ere one 
of the best exponents of the taste and progress of a 
nation. I venture to share his view. Nowhere are 
the feelings of the public more vividly depicted than at 
the theatre, or the opera. Sophie Arnould, looked at 
in this light, strikes us as the most brilliant woman of 
her time, who portrayed its ideas and manners more 
effectively perhaps, than could many tomes of philosophical 
theory. 

To me she appears a typical representative of the 
Frenchwoman of the latter half of the 1 8th century. She 
possessed all the qualities, good and bad, which marked 
the -women of her generation, and it should not be for- 
gotten that that generation of women comprised the sisters 
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and wives of the men who made the Revolution — the 
mothers of the men who aided Napoleon to found the 
Empire. I may mention incidentally that one of Sophie 
Arnould's sons became Colonel of a regiment of Cuirassiers, 
and was killed while leading a charge at the battle of 
Wagram. 

As an individual, too, her career presents some attrac- 
tions for the biographer. Carlyle complained that the 
only lives worth reading were those of players, and 
Sophie Arnould was the greatest lyric and dramatic artist 
of her day. She was brought into contact with all the 
literary giants of the time, and was for years one of the 
leaders of Parisian society. As for her witticisms, they 
are still quoted almost every day in French journals and 
magazines. To be the acknowledged wit in perhaps the 
wittiest age of a country, believing itself to possess a 
monopoly of refined humour, is to achieve a certain 
distinction. 

These considerations, coupled with the fact that the 
name of Sophie Arnould, though familiar enough to her 
countrymen, is comparatively unknown to English readers, 
caused me to undertake the task of writing her life. It 
was a difficult work, and has occupied all my spare time, 
in the intervals of other literary work, for two years. 
Much research was required, for the only modern book 
about Sophie Arnould, brilliantly written as it undoubtedly 
is (by MM. E. and J. de Goncourt) is not only devoid 
of all chronological arrangement, but often contains serious 
blunders. 

Just iis my object, in writing the ** Life and Times 
of Madame du Barry", was to prove that the much 
maligned "Jeanne" after all was far from being so 
"black" as she had been "painted", so in this effort 
to record the life of the volatile butterfly, Sophie 
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Amouki, has my aim been to show that beneath 
the apparent fickleness nf the actress beat the heart of 
a loving woman, and that, if the mordant satire of her 
tongiie sometimes stung like a wasp, it was but a trick 
to dissipate the echo of the word of gracious kindness 
she had just elsewhere spoken. If to her imputed 
fauhs I have been "a little blind", and to the virtues 
others deny her, "rather over kind", let it be put down 
to the sympathy I feel for this much misunderstood 
woman. During twice twelve months her words have 
been to mc a source of inspiration and pleasure. Again 
one heard, while bending over dust-covered manuscripts, 
the quick-winged sliafts of clever satire, saw the sparkle 
in the mischievous eyes, or caught the momentary betrayal 
of a shade of sadness lurking in the corner of the mobile 
mouth, or anon was enchanted with the pcal of mocking 
laughter, clear as crystal, that broke from her lips. I 
shall be rewarded if the perusal of this little " bookc " 
gives to others half as much satisfaction as the writing 
of it has afforded me. Tliis attempt to present Sophie 
Amould as the superlatively charming, baffling, inde- 
scribable character she actually was, falls, I feel full well, 
far short of die reality. The only credit I claim is for 
having introduced to the Englisli reader, for the first 
time, a personage hitherto known to them merely by 
name, and whose career appeared to me as I hope it 
will appear to them — to present features of no incon- 
siderable interest. 

Finally, it would be sheer ingratitude on my part to 
omit thanking if. Adolphe Lalaiize for his illustrations, 
full of charm and finesse, which will surely form another 
wreath to his fame as a master of his subtle craft. 
Anatole France once said that Lalauze " constantly 
revealed an abundance of ingenious ideas, as well ;is 
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a remarkable facility for supple and brilliant work." 
What men, who are vastly more capable than I am 
of estimating the technique of his varied talent at its 
real worth, think of him, may be seen in Beraldi's work 
on "Les Graveurs du XIX Siecle". I also beg to thank 
Mr. Charles Carrington, who originated the happy idea 
of inviting the co-operation of Lalauze, for the honour 
he has conferred upon my small effort by going to 
great expense and pains to produce it in so grand a 
style. He is already regarded as one of the rising libraire- 
editetirs of Paris, and will undoubtedly prove no mean 
rival to the "Conquets" and "Ferrouds", who have 
given so many beautiful works to the world of book- 
amateurs and bibliophiles. 



ROBERT B. DOUGLAS. 
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JJihlii/^ra/ihy — Birth — EdHCiilioH — Introduced tri Ihr Qurm OHd .}fadamf 
•U- Pompadanr^A true prophecy ^Ordered to join tilt Opera VeBi- 
paH\ — Her methrr tries to mote her enter a Comvnl — Proposed 
marriage — li^lnit at the Opera — Htr stage-professors — Faeourahte re- 
crption—A lucky omeH—L'i Provencate— First appearance in tragic 
' opera — Eni'e el Lavinie — A modest author — Favoiirahir erilicltms— 
Us Fftes de Papkoi— A joint production—Charles Colic— An incnrrert 
diagnosis. 

Grimm writes under the date of Fehruar)', 17.S8, 
" The Op6ra Comique has made an acquisition this 
winter, and crowds have been attracted tn the per- 
formances to see Mile Arnould. a young actress 
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aged sixteen, and very pretty. The beauty of her 
voice, added to her desire to please and anxiety 
to improve, cause those who like this kind of enter- 
tainment to indulge in the highest expectations 
concerning her." * 

These expectations were fully realized. For more 
than twenty years Sophie Amould was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the French operatic stage. 
Her voice, there is reason to believe, was rather 
thin in quality, and was certainly worn out before 
she was forty, but it was capable of expressing 
pathos and feeling in a manner which was then 
entirely new to an audience. 

A beautiful voice and considerable dramatic talent 
would not, however, have sufficed to prevent the 
name of Sophie Amould from falling, in the course 
of a century, into something like oblivion ; but she 
had a rare but dangerous gift, which, if it made her 
many enemies in her lifetime, has in return given 
her a certain degree of celebrity. She was very 
witty, and her wit was of that caustic, biting nature 
which makes its owners more dreaded than beloved. 
Even now — more than a hundred years after she 
retired into private life — her brilliant sarcasms are 
continually being quoted in papers and magazines. 

Her sayings were collected, and published in 1813, 
eleven years after her death, in a book called Ar- 
noldiana, to which was prefixed a biographical sketch, 

♦ Correspondancty Vol. Ill p. 477. 
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which, though slight and ver>' far from complete, 
relates the most salient events of her life. The book, 
apparently, was successful, for in the course of the 
same year there wa^ published " Esprit de Sophie 
Amould,** a ver)' thin i8mo. of less than loo pages. 
It is believed by yu^rard to be by " Favrolle" — 
one of the i>seudonyms of the Baronne de M^e 
(Mile Gu6nard) an indefatigable literary hack who, 
in less than thirty years, produced more than a 
hundred works (in 320 volumes), a few of which 
were intended for "the instruction of vouth," and the 
great majority for "the amusement of the barracks." 
The ** Esprit of Sophie Arnould " could not certainly 
have given its author much trouble. A few words 
of introduction, a score of the lK»st known anecdotes 
of Sophie Arnould, and a couple of her letters, 
suffice to fill up its few small pages, which crmtain 
little or nothing that Is not !x:tter told in ** Amol- 
diana."* 

No further addition was made to the bibliography 
of Sophie Arnould till 1837, when Comte de I^v 
mothe-I^angon published tht* Mewoirs of SopJiir 
Arnau/J. The historical value of this proihu tion 
mav be estimated from the fact that in the Catalo.mr 
of the Biblioth^(|ue Nationals thr entry rrlating to 
this book conduilfs with thr words " src Nnvrl>.'' 
AlK>ut twentv vears latt-r, tht* Uroth<T> tl«- (iomourl 

• Armx*lJi*fmit i* j^ih r.ilU l»«lii\rii t- !- ih-' w-ik •■' .» wj* ' « .tn- li 
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discovered, amongst a parcel of odds and ends 
they had bought from a dealer in autographs, eight 
or ten letters written by Sophie Arnould. They at 
once set to work and produced a monograph on 
the witty actress, incorporating therein the letters 
they had so fortunately acquired. Their Sophie 
Arnon/d appeared in 1857, and has been republished 
several times since, the latest edition bearing the 
date 1885. Perhaps it may be Httle short of a 
literary heresy to hint that those tw^o accomplished 
writers have ever touched anything they did not adorn, 
but it may reasonably be doubted whether they are 
quite as much at home in collecting data, and re- 
conciling contradictory accounts, as they are in works 
affording a greater scope to the imagination. 

These few books constitute all that have been 
written concerning Sophie Arnould, but occasional 
mention of her name is to be found in the letters 
or Memoirs of Voltaire, Grimm, Marmontel, C0II6, 
and many other writers, and some information re- 
garding her and her fellow-actresses is to be derived 
from modern works on the French Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

The few autobiographical notes left by Sophie 
Arnould are certainly incorrect as to the date and 
place of her birth. " In a letter, first published in 
1776, she declares that she was bom in the alcove 
in which Admiral Coligny was assassinated two hun- 
dred years before," The hotel which Coligny in- 
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habited was in the Rue B6thizy, — a small street that 
was destroyed when the Rue de Rivoli was constructed 
— and though the parents of Mile Amould did occupy 
the rooms in which the great Huguenot had lived, 
it was not until some years after the birth of their 
eldest daughter, Sophie. 

The other statement contained in the same letter, 
— that she was bom on February 14, 1745, — is also 
incorrect as to the year, and perhaps also as to the 
day. Messrs. de Goncourt discovered in the National 
Archives the following extract from the register of 
the Qiurch of St Roch : 

** The year One thousand seven-hundred-and-forty, 
the 14th of February', Magdeleine Sophie, daughter of 
Jean Amould, here present, and of Rose Marguerite 
Laurent his wife, bom yesterday Rue Louis le Grand 
in this parish, has been baptised. ( iodparents : Louis 
I^ Vasseur, manager of the King's farms, Rue Coq 
Il^ron in the parish of Saint KusUiche, and Mag- 
deleine Chevalier, spinster, rue du Mail in the above 
named parish. "" 

Jean Amould and his wife had five children ; two 
sons and three daughters. Magdeleine Sophie was 
the eldest daughter. \lrr younger sister, Rosiilie, 
also displayed great talent in music, and w;ls one of 
the Chamber Musicians of the King from i 77010 i 71)2. 

The father of .Siiphie .ArnouUl appt'ars 10 h.ivr 
N't^n a quiet, resp<x*tal)lr /'f?//;;'A'/N,Miffi(*irnlly intrlli;^fnt 
to carry on his businf'ss, whit h actording i'» ihr author 
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of " Amoldiana" was that of an inn-keeper, * but not 
a clever or intellectual man. His wife, on the con- 
trary, evinced a great liking for- literary society. She 
numbered amongst her friends, or at least acquaint- 
ances, Voltaire, Fontenelle, Diderot, and d'Alembert, 
and perhaps she discussed philosophy with them. 

Their conversation so impressed her with the ad- 
vantages of education that she resolved to make her 
children prodigies of learning. As soon as ever 
Sophie could talk, her education began, and as the 
child was precocious, and learned readily, she could 
soon read and write, play the spinet, and sing. She 
commenced to learn music when she was only two 
and a half, and when she was seven or eight could 
read music at sight without any difficulty. When she 
was little more than four she had already, and without 
any trouble, learned to read, and by the time she was 
seven, wrote a better hand than she did when she was 
grown up, — though perhaps that was not difficult. 

Mme Amould was proud of such an accomplished 
child, and engaged the best professors to teach Sophie 
all the necessary arts and accomplishments. Being 
exceedingly apt and quick, the child soon learned 
whatever her professors could teach her, and, amongst 
other things, was able to speak and write her own 
language correctly — which, in that age, few persons 
except literary men and women could do. 

* According lo other accounts he did not become an inn-keeper till some 
years Liter. 
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When the Opera house was burned dow-n, one 
of the ladies of the Court asked Mile Amould if 
she could give her any particulars concerning " ceite 
terrible incendie.** 

** All that I am able to tell you, Madam, " replied 
the actress, " is that inccndie is a masculine noun. " 

At ten, Sophie Amould, according to her own 
account at least, " sang like a professional "* , and 
when she was twelve was familiar with Latin and 
Italian. Her talents were not long destined to lie 
hidden. On one occasion the child sang a por- 
tion of the mass at V^esper service at the Val de 
Grace* The Princess of Modena, who chanced to 
be present, was so struck with the beauty of the 
voice, and sympathy and pathos put into the words, 
that she persuaded many of her aristocratic friends 
to vbit the church, and at last the (Jueen (^Marie 
Leczinska) heard of this wonderful singer, and 
desired that the girl might be brought to \'ers.'ulles 
to sing before her. 

The Princess of Modena had no difticultv in 
[)ersuading Madame Amould to let her daughter go, 
and Sophie was taken to Versailles. Though only a 
child, she had all the confidence and sclf-possrssion 
of the finished artiste^ and was not at all intimidatcil 
by the presence of her royal auditor. The Oin<*n 
was delighted, and expressed a wish that the jLjirl 
should be one of her Musicians of tht* ('h.iml>er. 

But though Marie I^ecxinska w;ls nominally Oueen 
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of France, the power which should have pertained 
to that position was practically possessed by Madame 
de Pompadour, the King's mistress, who had also 
expressed a wish to hear Sophie Amould sing, and 
of course her wishes had to be obeyed, but the 
Princess of Modena did not consider that it was 
quite etiquette for her to present her protdgde to 
both the crowned and uncrowned queens of France, 
so Madame Arnould had to introduce her daughter 
to the favourite. 

An account of this interview was written by Sophie 
Arnould some years afterwards, and certainly bears 
the impress of truthfulness, for it begins by mention- 
ing that Madame de Pompadour, after conversing 
with her visitors for a few moments, left the room, 
first telling them that they were not to speak or 
move until her return. This was a very usual trick 
with the favourite, who liked to impress people with 
the belief that the King might come in at any 
moment, and that he would be exceedingly annoyed 
if he found any company present when he wished to 
consult his mistress on State affairs. 

Little Sophie Arnould, however, cared next to 
nothing for either the King or his mistress, and 
walking up to one of the spinets — there were two 
or three in the room — ran her fingers over the keys 
and began to sing. 

Madame de Pompadour re-entered the room, and 
listened, entranced, to the girl's singing. At the 
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end of the song she came forward, patted Sophie 
gently on the cheek, and s«iid: 

"My dear child, you will make a charming 
princess* ** 

Madame Amould, in spite of her taste for phUo- 
sophedom and her fondness for the society of men 
of letters, was at heart a houn^eoist% and did not 
appreciate this e<|uivocal compliment. 

•* I do not understand you, Madam,"* she said, 
in her stiffest manner. ** My daughter is not ' of 
sufficiently good station to ever become a peal prin- 
cess, and she is far too well brought up ever to 
become a stage princess." 

The King's mistress, it may well be imagincni, 
smiled at this tirade. She had already mentally 
resolved that Sophie should be engaged at the 
C)pcra, and her wishes were law. Only a ver)* few 
diivs after the visit to Vers«'iilk*s Mme Amould 
received a letter bearing the royal seal. This letter 
was to inform her that she and her daughter were 
appointed private masicians to the Oueen. A few 
hours later came another official document, announ- 
cing that Mile Sophie Amould was named <mr of 
the musicians to His Majesty the King, and would 
be required to sing at the ( )iHTa. 

This last communication wits noi at all to the 
liking of Sophif's mother. She* did not niimi htT 
daughter singing Ix'fore ihr go<Kl ami \irtu«ais Marie 
Lcczinaka, but no girl could ho|K- to prt-M-rvt- her 
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chastity at the Opera. Rather than see her child 
ruined, she determined to put Sophie in a convent, 
and went off at once to the Abbess of Panth(6mont. 
But the Abbess, when she heard the facts of the 
case, firmly refused to admit the girl within the 
walls of the convent. It was dangerous enough to 
run counter to the King*s wishes, but it was a 
hundred times worse to oppose Madame de Pom- 
padour. At two other convents the same reply was 
given, and Madame Amould began to perceive that 
she would have to make the best of a bad bargain. 

There is a story in the unpublished memoirs of 
Sophie Arnould to the effect that her mother wished 
to marry her to an old man, the Chevalier de 
Malezieux, who was so enamoured of her that he 
would have settled upon her 40,000 livres a year. 
But if Madame Amould was bent on this match, 
Sophie was just as much opposed to it, and her 
father did not view it very favourably, or at any 
rate did not exert his parental authority to force 
his daughter into a marriage which was distasteful 
to her. 

As Sophie could neither be received into a con- 
vent or married, there was no alternative but to 
comply with the King's commands, and allow the 
girl to enter the Opera Company. Madame de 
Conti endeavoured to persuade Madame Arnould 
that her daughter would not be called upon, at least 
for some months, to appear at the Opera, but would 
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only have to sing at the Concerts of Sacred Music. 

The managers of the Opera, however, were not 
doing very good business, and being anxious to try 
any thing that was likely to hit the public taste. 
Mile Amould was sent on to sing an incidental 
song in a ballet. 

It wiLs the 15th of December, 1757, when Sophie 
made her first bow to the public. Actors and 
actresses, even in the present day, attach a super- 
stitioas meaning to the first words they are called 
upon to pronounce u|x>n the stage, or to the first 
words uttered in a new theatre. The piece in which 
Sophie Amould made her appearance was a ballet 
bv Mouret entitled, Lrs .Imours des iJieu.Xy and the 
first words of her song were Charmant amour, —a 
not inappropriate omen for one who was to become 
notorious for her gallantries. 

Kven with this restricted opportunity to show her 
talents, she at once l>ecame a popular favourite. 
I ier voice, according to all accounts, wils not power- 
ful, but sweet, and she |)ossessed thr comparatively 
ran? gift of l)eing able to throw into it wondr-rtiil 
expression and {Kithos. Sh(' had l)een taught acting 
by Mile Clairon, the greatest tragic actn-ss of the 
dav, and had received finishing: U*ssons in sini^MniJ 
from .Mile Kel, and was an apt and int<*lligrnt juipil, 
p<^>sst!ssc<l of true dramatic instinct, and, thouj^h youny 
and inex|M'ri«*nre<l, absojuti-ly Xx^^^ tV<»in lh<' liTp^fN of 
nrrN'ousness ;md stage fright. lh«*s<* qualitit-s, ((»m- 
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bined with her beauty, quickly gave her the position 
of a " star. " Thursday became the fashionable night 
at the Opera because it was one of the nights on 
which she appeared, and whenever she sang the 
Opera house was so crowded that Fr6ron said that 
people " took as much trouble to get into the Opera, 
as they would to get into Paradise." 

The second piece in which Sophie Amould ap- 
peared was entitled La Proven(ale ; it was really an 
additional act inserted in an opera-ballet by Lafont, 
music by Mouret, called les F^tes de Thalie, which 
had been originally produced in 17 14 and revived 
in 1722 with the Proven9ale added. It was not 
unusual in those days for an opera-ballet to consist 
of three or four acts with an entirely fresh and 
irrelevant story related in each act, — indeed not in- 
frequendy each act was by a different author, though 
the whole of the music was by one composer. The 
plot of this little operetta though very simple, doubt- 
less offered opportunities of which a clever actress 
would not be slow to avail herself. " A very beautiful 
young woman is brought up from childhood in a 
country house by the sea side. She knows so little 
about her fellow-beings that her governess and an 
old tutor have no difficulty in persuading her that 
she is extremely ugly. She is undeceived by a young 
man who falls in love with her, and who takes her 
from the prison in which she is confined." * 

♦ AnnaUs dramatiques^ 1809. Vol. 4, p. 106. 
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On 13th April 1758 the young actress had her 
first opportunity of singinj^ a lonj; part — that oilMvitiia 
in Em'e et iMvinie, a trajific opera in five acts by 
Fontenelle, masic by d'Auverjjne. The opera was 
an old one: it was first produced in 1690 with music 
by Colasse, a pupil of LuUy. The composer wits 
lonjj since dead, but Fontenelle, who lived to almost 
complete his hundredth year, was still alive when 
d'Auvergne began to write fresh music for the opiTa. 
He told the old author of his intention, and Fonte- 
nelle replied, " Sir, you do me too much honour. 
It Is now sixty years since that ojXTa was first [mt- 
formt?d; — it was a failure, but 1 never heard that 
that was the fault of the comi)oser." 

D'Auvergne was not to be d(*terr<^ from his pur- 
|X>se however, and had no reason to l)e dissiitisfien:! 
with the result, though the success was probably 
due to Sophie Amould. There were few dramatic 
critics in those days, but the newspapers of the time 
teem with her praise, and she is told that tragedy 
suits her even l)etter than comedv, and that if she 
wants to excel in Ixjth she has but to listen to thi* 
voice of her own genius. Natural and touching gra( (\ 
intelligence, animation, and expression that nt vtT 
liorders on grimace, are other attributes IxNtowtil ; 
from which it will sern that S>phi<- AmouUl was 
as great a favourite* with ihr critirs a^ she was 
with the publii*. Sh<* appears t<» hav»- s<init'liin«s 
takrn the part of lutviiiia in this (»piTa. and M^nie 
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times that ot Vemis\ — perhaps she played them alter- 
nately. 

Very soon after this time Sophie Amould created 
a trio ot small parts in an opera-ballet entitled Les 
Fetes de Paphos. The music of this opera-ballet 
was by Mondonville, but the three acts were written 
by as many different pens. The first act (Venus 
and Adonis) was by Collet, " the secretary of some 
lord or other" and was "intensely stupid." The 
second act (Bacchus and Erigone) was by the late 
la Bru^re, and was said to be "well written, but 
cold, not natural, and badly put together," — which 
latter qualities must somewhat have detracted from 
the good writing. The third act — the title of which 
is not given, — was by far the most successful and 
the best written, and was by the Abb6 Voisenon. 
Though not very particular — even for an Eighteenth 
Century Abb6, — Voisenon did not care about letting 
it be generally known that he was the author of 
the work, and consequently two or three other 
people claimed whatever credit there was attaching 
to the production. One of these claimants was 
Mondonville, who not content with having written 
the music for the opera, declared that he was also 
the author of this act. The Due de la Valli^re 
when he heard of this claim said : 

" If Mondonville continues to say that he wrote 
that act, I swear I will go about telling everybody 
that I composed the music." 
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This anecdote, and the remarks on the play and 
its authors, arc from the Journal and Memoirs of 
Charles Coll^* — who is not to l>c confounded with 
the Collet who wrote the first act, as mentioned 
alK)ve. He was a dramatist and literary man and 
literary secretary and reader to the Due d'Orleiuis. 
One of his pieces. La Chasse dc Henri // ', kqA the 
stcijjc for many years, and possibly would Ik* acted 
occasionally eyen now but for political reasons. 
Colle was also yer\' clever in composinvj nonsense 
versc*s. At the house of Madame dc Jencin he once 
recit«*d what puq>orte<l to l)e a love-song but which 
really had no meaninv; whatever. OKI Fontcnellc 
then considerably ovc-r ninety years of age- l>egged 
thir author to rejK'at the verses, as he hail failed to 
catch the sense on the first reailing. 

"You great stupid," crieii Madame de Jencin, 
"don't you know that it is all rubbish, and then* is 
no sense in it to latch 'f " 

'* Indited, Madam!" retorted \\\v old poi.t. ** I 
thought it sounded quite as sensible ,ls an\ thing 
elsr I rV(T h<Mr at this house." 

0»llr witnfNseil ihr perform. in<'«- of this npi-ra- 
ball<*t an»l <lo«»> not appe*ir l<» h*i\c Infii at .ill 
pleasrd with it, though ht- h.ts n'»lhing but pr.iise 
lor ihr .u ircsN. 

'• Ih'- music Ml" this b.illfl w.in pitiable," h»- \\ril«s, 
".iTitl it \\'»ulil n«»t h.i\f run six iul^Iun ii" ii had 
HmI |M-«n !*»r .1 \MUii'^ .utn-ss \\li«i nia»I«- lu r Iu'nI 
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appearance this winter, and who in four months has 
become the queen of this theatre. I have never 
seen combined in one actress so much grace, truth- 
fulness to nature, sentiment, dignit}% warmth, and 
intelligence. She can depict the deepest grief without 
her face losing one trace of its beauty. She would be 
twice as great an actress as Mile Le Maure, if she 
only had two thirds of her voice, and Le Maure 
will always be regarded as a celebrated artiste. I 
speak of Mile Sophie Amould, who is not yet 
nineteen years of age, but they cannot hope to 
keep her long at the Opera, she has not the necessary 
strength. The managers are killing her, and I fear 
will not take long to do it. " * 

C0II6 was a better critic than he was physican, 
or at all events was mistaken in his diagnosis in 
this instance, for Sophie Arnould continued to act 
for twenty years, and lived a quarter of a century 
after her retirement. 

* CoLLt, Journal et Mc'moires^ vol. ii. p. 147. 
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Perhaps one of the reasons which had partly 
reconciled Mme. Arnould to her daughter's career 
was that the salary would be extremely useful. 
Matters had not gone prosperously with the Arnoulds 
for some time past. M. Arnould had lost a great 
part of his money in some unfortunate speculation, 
and a long and serious illness had made a further 
heavy drain upon his diminished resources. He 
had been obliged to remove from the Rue du 
Louvre to the Hotel de Lisieux in the Rue B6thisy, 
close to the Rue Foss6 St. Germain TAuxerrois, and 
had converted his new residence into an inn. A 
board over the door announced that country gentle- 
men visiting Paris could be accommodated with 
good bed-rooms at 30 sous a night. 
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Whether many country gentlemen availed them- 
selves of this offer we cannot say, but very shortly 
after Sophie made her ddbut at the Opera, a new 
lodger came to her father's hotel, and seemed 
inclined to make a long stay. He was a young 
man of about twenty-five, of aristocratic bearing, 
but apt to be eccentric in his manners. He said 
that his name was Dorval, that he was an artist 
and a poet, and that he had come to Paris to study 
art and get a play produced, and therefore what 
more natural than that he should take apartments 
in a house where such excellent literary society was 
to be met? 

It might have struck the Amoulds that poets and 
painters generally did much more work, and had 
much less money than their new lodger, but as he 
paid liberally and regularly, they probably never 
troubled to enquire into the truth of his statements. 
His clothes too were better than those worn by poor 
poets, who do not generally indulge in a taste for 
real lace. He also lived well, and constantly received 
hampers of game, or choice wines, all of which he 
begged the Arnould family to share with him. 

In a very short time he had become quite a 
friend of the family. He took his meals with them ; 
and in the evening he played backgammon with 
M. Arnould, or discussed philosophy, or read the 
latest poem to Mme. Arnould. Of Sophie he appeared 
to take no notice, beyond the ordinary civilities of 
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good breeding, but he paid marked attention to her 
mother, who no doubt thought him a very sensible 
and well-bred young man, and was far from suspecting 
his intentions. This went on for some time. One 
night after Dorval had played his usual game of 
backgammon with M. Amould, and had drawn tears 
from the eves of Mme. Arnould bv the wav he had 
recited some touching verses, all retired to their 
rooms, but neither Dorval nor Sophie went to bed. 
As soon as all was still a carriage drove cjuietly 
up to the comer of the street; a valet descended 
and let himself into the Hotel de Lisieux bv means 
of a duplicate key, crept noiselessly upstairs and 
scratched at Dorval's door. In a minute Dorval 
came out fully dressed; S<){)hie appeared from her 
room, the trio gently tip-toed downsUiirs, passed 
through the door, and in another minute were 
driving away. 

(ireat must have been the consternation of Madame 
Amould the next morning, when it was discovered 
that Sophie and Dor\'al were lK>th missing, and had 
evidently eloi>ed together. But in the course of 
the moming a lackey in a magnificent liver)* apin-artnl, 
liearing a letter for Madame Arnould. The letter w;ls 
signed by the Comte de Lauraguais. The writer 
said that he had long admireil Sophie, ;md in order 
to win her had concealt^d his rank, and pretcnckHj 
to be a |K>et. \\v could not unfortunattly marr) 
Sophii.% as he wits married alrtMdy, but if evrr he 
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should be left a widower, his first step would be 
to render legitimate his union with the only woman 
who had ever won his heart, etc., etc. 

Poor Madame Amould, who had boasted to Ma- 
dame de Pompadour that her daughter was far too 
well brought up to become a stage princess, must 
have made a wry face when she read this letter, 
but perhaps her sorrow was a little mitigated on 
learning that the Comte de Lauraguais was the son 
of the Due de Villars Brancas, peer of France, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral in the Army. If the young man only acted 
honourably, as he promised to do, Sophie might 
one day be a duchess. 

The first lover of Sophie Arnould was not the 
sort of man to render her happy, for though he 
was not without some good qualities, he was jealous, 
passionate, eccentric and conceited. 

Louis L6on Felicit6, Comte de Lauraguais, and 
afterwards Due de Brancas, was born in Paris, 3rd 
July, 1733, and died in that city October 9, 1824. 
At an early age he developed literary tastes, apd 
when quite a youth wrote a tragedy. Concerning 
this production he told his friends that France 
hitherto had not possessed a real tragedy, but that 
he had remedied that deficiency. Actors and man- 
agers, however, did not appreciate the play, and 
he failed to get it produced. He next tried his 
hand at farce, and wrote the Court of King PtHaud, 
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In this play there was a kinj; who was dressed as 
a cook, with a white cap on his head, and a knife 
bv his side. He htis made some little tarts which 
he hands round to the courtiers who declare them 
sufx^r-excellent, divine, delicious. The only exception 
to this nile is one old courtier, who leans thought- 
fully a^^ainst a chimney-piece and does not join in 
the j^eneral chonis of praise. Kinvj P6taud .xsks 
him the meaninj^ of this want of enthusiasm. "The 
tarts are excellent, no doubt, but, if 1 may sjK?ak 
withfuit flatter)'," replicas the courtier, ** not so jjochI 
as the woodcock pie which Your Majesty prepared 
thr' dav l>ef<>re vestenlav." 

The Kinjj pats the oM courtier on ihr back, and 
says, "That is right. I always like people to tell 
me the truth." 

This farce w.ls sent to the Italian come<Hans, but 
it is harillv nei:c^s;irv t<> sav w.ts refuseil. Then - 
u|Hm the Comte de l^uiraguais rrad it to his father, 
the Due de Brancas, stating that it was the work 
of a young man in whom hr (Lauraguais) t<M»k an 
interest, and askeil the Due t<» exert his inthn^nce 
with the Minister to CMmp*! the' comedianN to accept 
the farce. The Due deilared that the play was an 
excellent on<% and went off straight to the Ministrr, 
who was also please^l with th«* f.inf and at omi* 
dirtatCHl an order to th«- comedians t«» .iiv«pl .md 
pPKluce A"///;' Pitauti \\ith<»ut tielay. just as the 
onler was alniut l«» l)e sent, a i Urk, «»r s«»m«* one 
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in the Minister's office, pointed out that His Majesty- 
Louis XV was also very fond of preparing dishes 
with his own royal hands, and might therefore regard 
the play as a personal insult, and if it were produced 
the probable result would be that the theatre would 
be shut up, the Minister would lose his place, and 
the author and the Due de Brancas would be sent 
to the Bastille. It is needless to say that the 
Minister, and the Due were at once as anxious to 
suppress the obnoxious farce as they had just been 
to command its performance, and were ready to 
curse their stupidity for not having seen the point 
of the satire.* 

In 1755 — about three years before he made the 
acquaintance of Sophie Arnould — the Comte de 
Lauraguais married the Princesse d'Isingheim, who 
seems to have been a good-hearted woman of a very 
forgiving disposition, for she brought up two of the 
illegimate children her husband had by the actress. 

Not long after his elopement with Sophie Arnould, 
the Comte de Lauraguais again came prominently 
into public notice, but this time as a public reformer. 
Up to that time it had been usual to allow gentle- 
men to occupy seats on the stage, which of course 
interfered with the movements of the actors, and 
utterly spoiled the effects of the finest scenes. The 
absurdity of this arrangement had struck the actors 
themselves, as well as all sensible persons in the 

* CoLl£ : Journal et M^moires. 
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audience. The Comte de I^uraguais proposed to 
the actors of the ComMie Francjaise that they should 
reconstruct the auditorium, and dispose, in the 
additional space thus gained, of the seats hitherto 
pUiced on the stage. The actors were only too pleased 
to accede to this arrangement, but demurred to the 
cost of the alterations, which thev estimated at 1 2,000 
francs. The Comte offered to pay the 1 2,000 francs 
out of his own i)Ockct, and the 3 1st of March i 750, the 
workmen began the alterations. On the 23rd of May 
the theatp* re opened, and the public warmly applauded 
the change in the appeanuice of the hoase. Grimm 
remarkcH.1 that the change would not only compel 
the actors to provide more suiuible scenerj', but 
would create a n^vojution in "stage busint^ss,** for 
the performers would no longer l)e compelled to 
stand in a circit' lik(* marionette's. * There was, 
however, a littlt' wormwood in the cup, for when the 
bill for the altenitions was presentt'd, the amount wiis 
found to 1h» 40,000 francs. The actors endeavoured 
to prove that thr alterations had been undertaken 
on the promisor of C'omte de I-auraguais to |Kiy all 
the costs, but he replit'd that his liability only 
amountt'il to i 2,000 francs, the t*stimateil cost, that 
being all he had promised to pay. t 

It v>mewhat dctnicttHl from thr s<Tvi(f* he had 
Ix'cn abh' to rrntirr the ('omrtli«* Kranc;ais<' that he 

• i'orrtifh*nJ*tH*e, \i»l. iv. jU|j«- 111 

♦ K\i\Xt^ Js*urn.il ft Aft m .f»> ▼■■I .i 17. •. 
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expected a play of his to be acted at the theatre. 
From motives of gratitude the actors did not like 
to refuse, but the piece, which was a tragedy in 
three acts, and in prose, on the subject oi Iphigenia 
in Tauris, was, if not bad, opposed to all the canons 
of the dramatic art then in force. " Luckily for 
himself, " says C0II6, " he withdrew it ; for it was 
very bad. I was glad for his sake, though I do not 
know him." The same writer also recounts that 
de Lauraguais had at this time another tragedy 
ready, entitled The Wrath of Achilles. He read 
over this play to the Comte du Luc. " You must 
at least own," he said, as he folded up the manuscript 
at the conclusion of the reading, "that I have 
depicted the wrath of the hero very naturally." 

"Oh, yes," replied du Luc, "you have made 
him as angry as a turkey-cock. " 

The elopement of Sophie Arnould with the Comte 
de Lauraguais was the talk of the town for some 
days, and much sympathy was expressed for the 
neglected wife. The Abb6 Arnould took the Comte 
severely to task for his conduct, and the only defence 
de Lauraguais could make was to expatiate on the 
beauty, talent, and wit of his mistress. 

"Have you quite finished?" said the Abb6 at 
the close of this tirade. " Now put public opinion 
into the other scale." 

The Comte in his usual impulsive manner embraced 
the Abb6, and cried : 
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•* I am the happiest man in the world. I have a 
virtuous wife, a charming mistress, and a sincere 
friend." 

The liaison wiis a tolera!)ly long one considering 
that lx>ih parti(*s were changeable, for Sophie A mould 
had four children, three sons and a daughter, l)y 
her lover. They eventually grew tired of each other, 
l)ut for the first two years they were a most loving 
couple. Sophie was hardly more than eightei*n when 
she ran away from home, and if we may judge 
from her portrait l^y I -a Tour, a copy of which, 
engraved by liourgeois d(.» la Richardiere, is prefixed 
to Amoldiana^ must have l)een exc(.*edingly beautiful. 
The original portrait was executed in pastel — 
indi'ed I^ Tour never worked in anything else, as 
his ncr\cs w(Te so delicate that it made him ill to 
use colours mixed with oil. ( )ne good n?sult of 
this ultra-sensitiveness w«'ts that he attained a won- 
derful grace and delicacy of execution in his own 
piuticular branch of art, and made th<* othcT artists 
so jealous of him that they n*fus(»il to admit chalk 
drawings into the Salon b'xhibition. 

Sophie Arnould is dej)iclf^l ;ls singing, with the 
mouth halfop<n, and tht' large txpn-ssivf eyes 
lumwl heav<.»nward. Ihr face is oval, and iht- tra- 
turt*s small an<l rrguhir. The rytbrows an* larg«* 
and an h«^l ; tht' hair, whirh is abundant. aj»jM\ir> 
to Im« pn\vd«Tfil. I*r<»m ihf inv riplion In-n^ath the* 
engraving \\r h-.irn thai shr is npn-x-nttil in \\\v 
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character of Psych6 in the opera-ballet Zelindor. No 
opera of that name is mentioned by F6tis, Campar- 
don, Croyet, or Clement and Larousse, but it is 
evidently the same work as Zelie et Lindor, which 
is referred to by Grimm as a despicably bad and 
worthless piece produced in 1763, and speedily 
withdrawn, Sophie Arnould would then have been 
twenty-three. 

The most complete pen-portrait we have of her 
was written by Sophie Arnould herself, and, of 
course, her testimony is not impartial. She says 
that though her figure was small, it was lithe and 
well formed, and her frame (charpente) graceful and 
easy. " I have a well-made leg, pretty foot; hand 
and arm like a model; well-shaped eyes, and a 
frank, attractive, and intellectual face." 

It will be seen that she had rather a good opinion 
of herself, though it is but fair to say that La Tour's 
portrait bears out the flattering description she gives 
of her charms. Grimm and C0II6 both speak of 
her talent as being heightened by her youth and 
beauty. Mme. Vig6e-Lebrun, however, says: "she 
was not pretty, her mouth spoiled the beauty of her 
face, but her eyes gave her a piquant look, and 
were indicative of the wit which has made her 
celebrated. " 

Against this consensus of opinion one or two. 
unfavourable opinions are to be placed. M. de 
Sartines, the Lieutenant of the Police, employed 
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" inspectors " lo write down all that went on in 
Paris every day and send it to him. The reports 
are not very interesting reading, and mainly consist 
of items relating to the most notorious cocofles of 
the day, such as, "The Russian Ambassador returned 
to Paris yesterday and at once went to visit Mile 

A. at her lodgings in the Palais Royal; or " Comte 

B. has discarded Mile C. and taken Mile D. of 
the Opera for his mistress." From the close acquaint- 
ance shown with the doings of these damsels it is 
natural to presume that if they did not write the 
reports themselves they prompted the persons who 
did. Many of these demi-tnoiidaincx had winced 
under the satire of Sophie Arnould's sharp tongue, 
and possibly used these reports as a means of 
obtaining revenge. Perhaps this may account for 
the very unflattering portrait of Mile Arnould written 
by one of M. de Sartines' inspectors. "I have 
seen her getting out of l>ed. Her skin is black and 
dry, and her mouth always full of saliva, so that 
when she speaks you get all the cream of her 
discourse in your face." * 

M, de Goncourt regrets to find that this caricature 
is confirmed by another writer, who says that " there 
is nothing remarkable about her, her face is long 
and thin, she has a villainously ugly mouth, large, 
bared teeth, and a black and greasy skin." f It is 
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not impossible that both descriptions were written 
by the same person, who was at the same time 
a pamphleteer, police spy, and pimp. The discrepancy 
as to the slcin, which one says was greasy ^ may have 
been due to a failure in memory, as it is not likely 
that the inspector would have kept a copy of his 
report. 

From other accounts we learn that her teeth were 
very bad and several of them so decayed that they 
caused her breath to be offensive. Whether there 
was any foundation for this statement it would be 
difficult to say, but the science of dentistry was not 
in a very advanced state in those days, and, if she 
did suffer from this cause, would have found no 
remedy except the radical one of having all the 
teeth so affected, extracted. 

M. de Sartines must have had sources of information 
more trustworthy than those of the inspectors, or his 
reputation for omniscience would rest on a very 
slight basis. * Many of the items reported to him 
are quite false. Sophie A mould is painted as a 
grasping, avaricious, and extravagant woman, who 
in a few months cost her lover a hundred thousand 
livres, and when she found that he was near. the 
bottom of his purse, left him for a richer admirer. 
• This, does not accord with an anecdote related 
by Diderot in his Memoirs, and which he heard, 
he- says, from the Abb6 Raynal. Sophie Arnould 

* See Life and Times of A/adame du Barry ^ by R. B. Douglas, page 52. 
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in the company of some rich demt- 
noticed that the actress wore no 

that you have no 



was one day 
mondaine who 
diamonds. 

"Is it possible, Mademoiselle. 
diamonds," she cried. 

"No, Madam, nor do I think them necessary for 
a little bourgeoisc of the Rue de la Tour." 

" Ah, then I suppose you have a handsome 
allowance?" 

"Why should 1 have an allowance? M. de 
I^auragiiais has a wife and children, and a position 
to keep up, and I could not honestly accept a portion 
of a fortune which legitimately belongs to others." 

Sophie's interlocutor was so astonished at this 
doctrine that she could only say: 

"Well, if I were in your place I should leave him." 

"That may be," replied Sophie, "but he likes 
me, and I like him. It may have been imprudent 
to take him. but as 1 have done so I shall keep 
him." 

At all events Sophie did not pay her debts, for on 
13th of November, 1759, Jean Baptiste Delamarre, 
/luissit-r. acting on behalf of Jean Baptiste Desper, 
wigmaker, required the attendance of the commissaire 
of police to see an execution put in an apartment 
on the first floor at a certain house in the Rue de 
Richelieu. 'I'he said apartment had lieen leased for 
a term of three, six, or nine \'eani, by the Demoiselle 
Arnould of the Opera, at a rent of 2400 livres per 
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annum. Nearly a year had expired, for the lease 
was dated November i6, 1758, and wigmakerDesper 
had not seen any of the rent. A levy was accordingly 
made upon the goods of Mile Arnould in the presence 
of the commissaire of police, and the goods seized 
were left in charge of a certain Sieur Chevalier, 
a fruiterer. 

The Opera did not make any heavy call on the 
talents of Sophie Arnould for some time after the 
production of Ende et Lavinie. The only other new 
work brought out in the course of the year (1758) 
was Les Fetes d'EtUerpe^ an opera in four acts by 
as many different writers, with music by the popular 
composer of the day, d'Auvergne. Only one new 
work, and that an unimportant one entitled Fragments 
hdrolques was produced in 1759, but early in 1760 
(February 1 2th) a new opera called Les Paladins was 
played for the first time. The music was by Rameau, 
the greatest composer of whom France could boast 
at that time. The libretto, which was by Monticour, 
was poor, for Rameau cared very little for the words 
he had to set to music. In fact at one of the 
rehearsals of this particular opera Rameau repeatedly 
told one of the actresses to take a certain air much 
faster. 

"But if I sing it so fast," said the artiste, "the 
public will not be able to hear the words." 

" That doesn't matter, " replied the composer, " I 
only want them to hear my music." 
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In spite of the reputation of Rameau, Lcs Paladins 
did not meet with any success, and was soon with- 
drawn^ — ^ before the public had time to leam to 
appreciate the music, the composer declared ; " The 
pear was not ripe," he said. 

■' That did not prevent it from falling all the 
same," retorted Sophie Arnould. * 

Apart from the reputation which she enjoyed on 
the stage, Sophie Amould was also making for 
herself a more lasting celebrity in the green-room. 
When quite a child, she had, she says, striven to 
make clever remarks in order to attract the attention 
of the wits who somedmes visited her mother's 
house, and thus get praised for her precocity. She 
soon noticed that the more biting a jest was the 
more successful it was, as evidenced by the morti- 
fication of the person at whom it was levelled, and the 
amusement of the other hearers. She therefore culti- 
vated a caustic wit, and when she came out into the 
world she found plenty of objects for her satire. Many 
of her sharpest sallies were made at the expense of her 
fellow actresses, whose morals were no worse than her 
own, but she had, or affected to have, a cynical 
indifference as to her own reputation which effectually 
slopped all tu quogue retorts. 

She soon became celebrated for her ready replies, 
and there were few wits of the time — though they 
were not deficient in number in the i8th centurj' — 

* The repartee is aisii ascrilied cu MUl' Canon. 
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who cared to indulge in a contest of persiflage with 
her. Indeed so dreaded was her satire that people 
saw a veiled sarcasm even in her most innocent 
remark. Sydney Smith said that if he asked for 
the salt the whole table was in a roar, and whenever 
she opened her mouth in conversation, her hearers 
began to search for the sneer that was supposed 
to lurk within her words. She relates that the 
only time she ever saw Louis XV the King was at 
dinner. He was just raising a glass to his lips 
when she caught his eye. She said, almost involun- 
tarily, "The King drinks." Louis blushed, put 
down his glass, and made a sign to one of the 
courtiers to lead her from the room. 

In these pages we have endeavoured to give all 
her best witticisms, as they are recounted in the 
pages of Arnoldiana\ the only ones omitted are 
those in which her wit is not up to its usual 
standard, or those which would not be to the taste 
of English readers. 

Unfortunately it is not always possible to translate 
all her repartees. Many of them were puns; some 
puns upon names (which have been rightly considered 
as the lowest form of wit) and from some of those 
which are not puns, part of the spirit evaporates 
when they are rendered in another language. Some 
of her " good things " can be put into English with 
tolerable fidelity, though even then a reader who 
was conversant with both languages would probably 
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agree with the celebrated wit, who said that " nothinjj 
except a Bishop was im/^^vvfJ !)y translation." 

The principal persons to suffer from Sophie Ar- 
nould's tonjfue were her fellow performers. Not one 
of them escaped her pitiless epigrams, and they had 
to l>ear them as l)est they could. One of them, 
a Mile Peslin, angrily told Mile Amould never to 
mention her name again — "say nothing, either good 
or l>ad, about me." 

•*Ah, my dear," rq)lied Sophie, "I am afraid 
I shall not he able to more than half obey you." 

The two chief victims of Sophie's wit, at the outset 
of her dramatic career, were Mile Beaumenard, and 
Mile Guimard. The former was the mistress of a 
fermur gtWpa/ named d'Ogny, who had presented 
her with a magnificent riviere of diamonds. Some 
one was praising before Sophie Arnould this splendid 
necklace, but said that its only fault was that it was 
much too long and therefore fell Ick> low over the 
wearer's figure. 

** Cest qu'elle retoume vers sa source," said the 
witty actress. 

This Mile B<»aumenard had, amongst her numeroas 
lovers, a rich Knglishman with whom sht- had quarrelh^nl, 
and who came to Sophie Arnould to U^^ h<T to efftK!t 
a reconciliation with his misin'ss. 

"Let me first know tht' rauv* of thr <|uarrtl/' 
said Sophie. 

" VVhv, vou know that shr hac^.i snanirl," answennl 

3 
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the Englishman, "and this little beast would come 
yapping round my heels; so one day I gave it a 
kick that unfortunately killed it. However, to make 
up for it, I bought a beautiful little dog, and gave 
it to her, and she took the poor little thing and 
threw it through the window and it was killed on 
the pavement." 

" Why your story is like a new version of the 
massacre of the innocents," said Sophie. 

After ruining a whole host of rich lovers, Mile 
Beaumenard married Belcourt, one of the actors at 
the theatre. Her charms had faded by that time, 
and she led a tolerably regular life after her mar- 
riage. Some one, alluding to her early career, said 
that she was then like a weather-cock, veering round 
to a fresh lover every day. 

" Yes, " answered the ever-ready Sophie, " and very 
like a weather-cock in this also, that she did not 
b:come fixed till she was rusty." 

Mile Guimard, another butt for Sophie's wit, was 
a ballet-dancer. She was very tall and thin, and 
as many jokes were made about her long lean 
figure, as were made a few years ago about a great 
actress still living. Sophie Arnould said that when 
she saw Mile Guimard dancing a pas de trois with 
two male dancers, Gardel and Dauberval, it put her 
in mind of two dogs fighting for a bone. 

Mile Guimard was notorious for her gallantries, 
and when in the height of her notoriety possessed 
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a magnificent hotel in the Chaussee d'Antin, on 
the spot now occupied by portion of the Opera 
house. She was extrenie]y charitable, and good- 
hearted, but her good quaHties did not save her 
from Sophie Amould's sharp tongue. Perhaps 
Sophie was jealous of the rich lovers Mile Guimard 
always had in her train. Mile Guimard was more 
noted for statuesque t)eauty than for lightness and 
grace of movement, though she could not have 
been as awkward as Sophie pretended, for when a 
few years later, a piece of scenery fell on the /("awjcwj? 
and broke her arm. Mile Amould uncharitably said 
that " it was a great pity it was not her leg, for then 
she would not have been prevented from dancing." 

It was not, however, only on her comrades that 
Sophie Arnould vented her wit. She had a sarcasm 
ready for every person whose name might happen 
to be mentioned in green-room gossip, and though 
not a hundredth part of her sayings have been 
preserved, they were no doubt duly repeated to the 
person who had been the object of her satire. A 
certain Duke, whose stupiditj' and conceit had often 
formed the subject of green-room jests, once accosted 
Sophie Arnould, and said: 

" I hear, mademoiselle, that yoii pretend to be a 
wit, and make fun of your betters." 

"/ pretend to be a wit — " replied Sophie with 
affected simplicity. " I can assure you, monsieur, 
that I no more assume to be a wit than you do." 




CHAPTER III. 

Comte de Lanraguais perpetrates a tragedy and takes it to Voltaire — 
Sophie gets rid of her old lover ^ and takes a new one ^ then changes 
hack again — The Comte de Lattraguais prints his tragedy — Sophie's 
stage successes — A pamphleteer of the Eighteenth Century — Sophie 
cultivates the domestic virtues, 

{1761—1762) 

The irregular union subsisting between Sophie 
Arnould and the Comte de Lauraguais had lasted 
about three years, when it temporarily came to a 
close in 1761. He was an impulsive, head-strong, 
passionate man, with half a dozen hobbies which he 
tried to ride all at once. The shortest and most 
complete sketch of his character might be given by 
quoting Dryden's famous lines on the Duke of 
Buckingham from Absalom and Achitophel^ for he 
was a chemist of no mean acquirements, tried to 
be a statesman, or at least a public reformer, and 
dabbled in law, letters, medicine, and half a dozen 
other subjects. Voltaire said of him : " He has all 
possible talents, and all possible eccentricities, with 
more wit and knowledge than any man of his kind." * 
His violent advocacy of his own views, and hearty 

* Letter. 30tli Sept. 1761. Works vol. XLI, p. 464. 
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abuse o( everj'body who did not happen to agree 
with him, brought him into constant trouble with 
the authorities, and he was exiled five timt's, and 
clapped in prison four times. It should be added 
that neither punishment induced him to alter his 
opinions. A stor)- is told of him that on his 
reappearance at Court after one of these short terms 
of exile, Louis XV asked him what he had done 
in England 

"Sire," replied de Lauraguais coldly, "j'ai appris 
k /lemer." 

" Des chevaux?" asked the King quickly. * 

Sophie Arnould was not happy with such a lover. 
She said in after years, that he had given her two 
million kisses, and cost her four million tears. Nor 
does she appear to have had any great affection for 
the children she lK)rc him. A characteristic anecdote 
is related of her concerning the birth of her first 
child. A few days after this event, several of her 
female friends and stage comrades called on her, 
and she was giving them a graphic description of the 
pains of childbirth when her doctor, who was in 
the room, interrupted her. 

" There is a very simple way of preventing all this 
pain," he said gravely. 

* Thil inciilmt, though inserted here to illuMinte the character nT de 
L.auragunis. occurred several yean iMcr th«ri the tinie uf which we »re now 
writing. The [Kiinl uf the relnrt lies in the similiirity iif prcinuiici»lion of 
fitnser and punstr. Pamer iin cim-al mcuns " lii (^ofiiii iir rub down a 
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"And what is that?" asked Sophie. 

"Chastity!" he replied. 

" Ah, doctor, " said Sophie with a merry laugh ; 
" the remedy is worse than the complaint. " 

In spite of the ties between them, Sophie Arnould 
was only seeking a pretext to get rid of her lover, 
and a favourable opportunity soon occurred. 

The Comte de Lauraguais had "perpetrated" a 
tragedy in five acts, on the not very novel subject 
of Clytemnestra. He had dedicated this work, long 
before its completion, to Voltaire, and as soon as 
he had finished it, determined to take it to the 
Master, and perhaps get one or two hints from the 
more experienced playwright. He left Paris for 
Femey some time in September of this year (1761), 
for Voltaire writing to the Comtesse de Lutzelbourg 
under date of 30th September, says "I have now 
staying with me the greatest chemist in France, who 
no doubt will make me young again: it is the 
Comte de Lauraguais." * 

Before his departure the Comte had requested 
his friend, M. Berton, to look after Sophie during 
his absence. Berton was trdsorier des parties castielks 
to the King, and a very rich man. It is possible 
that his riches had quite as much to do with Sophie's 
resolve as the bad temper of her old lover, but at 
any rate, as soon as she was sure that he had 
arrived at Geneva, she placed in the carriage that 

* VoUairey Complete Works, vol. XLI, p. 464. 
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he had j^ven her, all the presents she had ever 
received from him, and also the two children she 
had lx>me him, and sent the whole etjuipage to the 
Hotel de I^uraguais. 

At the same time she sent off to the Comte the 
followinjf letter. 

"My dear friend. 

You have written a trajfedy which is so fine that 
I do not understand it any more than your other 
proccHxIinjjs. You have left for Cieneva, in order to 
receive a wreath of the laurels of Parnassus from 
M. de N'oltaire, and I am alone and deserted. I 
have taken advantaife of my liberty — liberty that Is 
so dear to philosophers -to leave you. Do not 
think this wrong or cruel of me; I am tired of a 
lovcT who Is a madman, — who has dissected his 
coiichm.m, and who wished to act i\s my accotuheur, 
— no doubt with the intention of dissecting me. Allow 
me therefore to remove mvself out of the reach of 
your philosophic bistoury." 

Having sent this letter she ver\' wisely put hersi*lf 
under the protection of the jKilice, for she knew the 
violence of de l-auraguais' character. When \\i\ 
received this epistle and read it he clutcht*tl his valet 
by the shr)ulder, and cri«Kl, " SupiH)rt me, Fabian, for 
the blow is moff than I can lK\*ir." 

He |K>ste<l off at onct' to Paris, and tried l>y 
entreatif-s, threats, and othtT means t<> [KTSuade his 
mistress to n-tum to him, but though he "vomited 
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fire and flames," Sophie was not to be persuaded, 
— for some months at least. * 

She had also the advantage of having got rid of 
the children, for Madame de Lauraguais returned 
the carriage and the jewels which Sophie had sent 
back, but adopted the two illegitimate sons of her 
husband. 

M. Bertin, who had become the protector of 
Sophie, vice de Lauraguais deposed, provided for 
his mistress a richly furnished apartment, and one 
of de Sartines* inspectors, writing under date of 20th 
November, says he can make a very good guess 
as to the ultinoate destination of a fine carriage which 
had been ordered by M. Bertin from a tradesman 
of the singular name of Antechrist. 

An equipage of this sort was almost a necessity for 
a kept woman of any notoriety, and there was no 
nymph of the Opera with any self-respect who could 
exist without a carriage and pair. One of the ladies 
of the ballet. Mile Grandi, said one night, in the 
green-room of the Opera, that all she wanted to 
make her supremely happy was a carriage and pair, 
and an income of 100,000 francs or so in order 
to enable her to live up to the carriage. The next 
day there arrived at her house a magnificent chariot 
drawn by four horses. The donor of this handsome 

* The story is taken from Favart*s Memoirs^ and though correct as to the 
main facts, there is reason to believe that he invented the letter we have 
quoted. 
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gift did not present himself at the time, and that 
night at the Opera Mile Grandi boasted about her 
present, and wondered if her unknown lover was 
old or young, handsome or ugly. 

" My dear Grandi," said Sophie Arnould, " presents 
of that sort fall from the sky, and therefore it must 
be an angel who sends them." 

As a matter of fact the equipage came from a 
tradesman who had never been paid for it, and had 
been ordered by a Polish chevalier d'indusine who 
in return for his supposed gift enjoj'ed the favours 
of the damctise for a few days, and then disappeared. 
The carriage-builder, who had found out the des- 
tination of the carriage, called upon Mile Grand! 
to ask to whom he was to look for his money, but 
before he could say a word, she began to find fault 
with the horses' paces^for it seems to have been 
asual at that time for the se/iier to supply the horses 
as well as the carriage. The wily tradesman assured 
her that that was the fault of the coachman, and 
that if he drove she would have no cause to be 
dissatisfied. Mile Grandi thereupon ordered out the 
carriage; stepped into it, and the seUicr mounted the 
box. On arriving on the Boulevards he told her he 
was going to make the horses caracole, and as there 
might be danger she had better get out for a minute 
or two. She did so, and he at once whipped up 
the team and drove them back to his stables, leaving 
the lady standing disconsolate on the pavement. 
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Bertin sent a letter to the Comte de Lauraguais 
to say that he intended to take Sophie for his 
mistress, for in the i8th Century there was an 
etiquette to be observed in these matters. The Comte 
took what he doubtless considered to be a very 
neat revenge by becoming the protector of Mile 
Hus, the actress who had just thrown over Bertin. 

Sophie's new lover was a dull, heavy man, a mere 
plutocrat, and he could find no better method to gain 
the affection, or secure the fidelity of his mistress, 
than to load her with gifts. By the end of the 
year he hqd expended 100,000 francs upon her, 
exclusive of a sum of 1 2,000 franCs for her New Year's 
gift. But love for Lauraguais still smouldered in 
her breast, and almost on the very day that she 
received this last present she showed Bertin the door, 
and invited back her old lover, who was not loth 
to come. 

To the unprejudiced English reader, Sophie Ar- 
nould's conduct on this occasion must seem singu- 
larly heartless, unprincipled, and venal, but to the 
Frenchmen of those days it appeared little short of 
heroic. Bachaumont, — who, fortunately for the present 
writer, begins what Carlyle calls his ** thirty volumes 
of scurrilous eaves-dropping" on ist January 1762 — 
records the incident almost on his first page, and 
grows quite snivelly about it. All Paris, he says, 
was discussing the conduct of two lovers who had 
mutually agreed to forget each others' faults, and 
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had displayed a constancy worthy of the days of old. 

Less than three weeks later Bachaumont does not 
see quite so much to admire in the reconciliation 
between Sophie and the Comte de Lauraguais, and 
records that people were beginning to say that Bertin 
had been hardly treated. If the transaction is to 
preserve a heroic character, he says, then the favoured 
lover must pay back to the rejected one, the very 
large sums which the latter had expended on his 
unfaithful mistress, but as that has not been done, 
he (Bachaumont) is of opinion that Mile Arnould 
has gained the admiration of tender and susceptible 
hearts under false pretences, and she must therefore 
—morally at least — -"be relegated to the crowd of 
women from which she has lieen drawn." Bachau- 
mont's indignation seems to have been a trifle pre- 
mature, for there is no doubt that Comte de Laura- 
guais did indemnify his less lucky rival, and that 
Bertin " lost nothing, except the most charming 
woman in Paris." * 

This second disappointment threw him into a 
state of grief which provoked the pity of the Pari- 
sians. Sophie overheard at the Com6die Fran<;aise, 
only a few days after she had left the financier, 
two young men conversing, and saying what a shame 
it was that a man so rich, easy-going, generous, 
good, sensible, and amiable as Bertin, should have 
met with such an ungrateful and faithless mistress. 

• Einile Gaboriau, Lts Cvm/duntits aJer/es, p. 19, 
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She turned away impatiently, saying as she did so, 
"On voit bien que ces messieurs ne Font pas eu." 

Perhaps she did not feel quite sure that she might 
not be hissed if she appeared at the theatre, for 
she did not sing again until Feb. i8th, when she 
played the small but effective part of Psycbd in 
I' Amour et Psychd, The public had forgiven her, 
and the applause when she came on the stage was 
indescribable. * The Mercure de France is not quite 
so complimentary and remarks that she has lost 
nothing of what voice she had, and that if the tune 
rather dragged in her songs that was doubtless owing 
to nervousness or emotion. 

This same month the Comte de Lauraguais printed 
his tragedy of Cfytemnestra, which the actors of the 
Com6die Franchise had refused to play. Their 
refusal was justifiable, for the Comte de S6gur, to 
whom de Lauraguais read his tragedy, declared at 
the end of the reading that the only three verses 
he had understood were those uttered by the Sphynx ! 
— a criticism at which the author was indignant, f 
Bad as the tragedy undoubtedly was, it was perhaps 
not so bad as that, but de Lauraguais being a very 
passionate man his acquaintances loved to tease him. 
On another occasion Comte de S6gur and the Che- 
valier de Boufflers asked de Lauraguais to explain 
to them a book called Des erreurs de la Vdritd, — 

* Bechaumont, AUmoites secrets^ vol. I, p. 48. 
\ Comte de S^gur, M^moires. vol. i, p. 150. 
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a philosophical work which was then being much 
discussed in Paris. De Lauraguais complied, and 
when he had expounded the doctrines of the book 
for two hours or so, his friends stopped him. Before 
he began, they said, they had been able to gather 
some meaning in an occasional sentence in the book, 
but now they understood absolutely nothing about it. 

In May, Sophie appeared as Cleopatra in one of 
those curious productions peculiar to the time, of 
which we have already spoken, — four or five one 
act operas having no connection with each other, 
and each having its separate ballet. Her friends, 
Bachaumont says, had disgusted her with the part 
and told her that it was imworthv of her great 
talents, so she refused to play it, until she was 
threatened uith imprisonment if she did not, but " her 
acting seemed constrained and" unnatural " to Bachau- 
mont, though the critic of the Mereure de France, 
being probably unaci]uainted with the cabals of the 
coulisses, thought her interesting figure, and the charms 
of her singing and acting, lent fresh charms to the 
piece; — a proof that even then critics saw exactly 
what they expected to see. In this instance Bachau- 
mont was most likely right, for after a few represent- 
ations the part was made over to Mile Hebert, — 
a di'biitanie who is spoken of as a verj- tall but well- 
proportioned young woman. 

For the next few months Sophie Amould appears 
to have led a very quiet life. She did not sing in 
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public and her private life was dull and uneventful. 
This would hardly have been the case if she had 
still been under the protection of the Comte de 
Lauraguais, but these curious lovers were like magnets, 
true to a common ideal so long as they were sepa- 
rate, but mutually repelling each other when they 
came together. 

The reports which were brought in by the spies 
of Mr. de Sartines were intended to afford information 
to the Lieutenant of Police, and amusement to the 
King. Louis XV. would send half a dozen times 
in the course of a morning to know whether the 
police reports had arrived, and as soon as they 
came to hand lost no time in perusing them. The 
astute Lieutenant had of course informed his subor- 
dinates as to the kind of items the King preferred, 
and they carefully recorded how many times a 
leading demi-mondaine changed her "protector," 
what jewellery she received; how many hours a 
certain ambassador's carriage stood at the door of 
a certain actress ; and other details of a like nature. 
It is not improbable that some of the scandal inserted 
in these reports was invented by the imaginative 
spies in the pay of Mr. de Sartines. One of the 
cleverest of the scoundrels who was in the pay of 
the police, — Chevrier, — died this year. He had 
libelled some person of quality who had thereupon 
announced that his valets carried cudgels, and had 
orders to thrash Chevrier on sight, and Chevrier 
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deemed it advisable to leave France. He went to 
Holland where he died, most probably of starvation, 
but his friends — if he can be said to have had any 
— set it abroad that he had tieen poisoned. 

" Poisoned ! " cried Sophie Amould, when she 
heard the rumour, " — then he must have sucked 
his own pen." 

At this particular time the spies could find Htlle 
to say about Sophie, and nothing to say against 
her. They report that she was often to be seen 
walking in the Tuileries Gardens, accompanied by 
her mother and her sister, and so plainly dressed 
that she passed for a petite bourgeoisi-. Sometimes 
she was leaning on the arm of a good-looking young 
man who was said to be her hair-dresser, which 
caused the report to be circulated that she was about 
to marrj' him. The report reached M. de Saint 
Florentin, the Minister, who twitted the actress about 
it on the next occasion on which she paid an official 
visit to him, but, " with some difficulty, she persuaded 
him that there was no truth in the rumour." 

In the society of her family, her hair-dresser, and 
possibly sometimes de Lauraguais, — for these extra- 
ordinary' lovers appear to have been always meeting, 
quarrelling, and parting again, — Mile Amould passed 
the summer of 1762. On October 12th, she again 
appeared at the theatre, this time in the Opera of 
A/pfu'e et Ardihttsc. According to the few critics 
of that day, her return to the stage was welcomed 
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with delight by the audience. Whether her comrades 
of the theatre were quite as pleased to have her 
back amongst them may reasonably be doubted, 
but she appears to have put a curb upon her tongue, 
for of the many satirical things she uttered, none 
can be referred to this period. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A n/!P itagrtJfecl—Thc Opera-houif drstruytd by jirr—Thf or.gia of 
lim Ihealrical Itrmi — Dt Lauraguati wrilts about /iioculation. and 
is sfnl to prison in consrfKtnre — SopJiie sing] btfere the King — Sht 
suefitifvUy appeals far her lover's release — The Cemlesse tie Caitfaguais 
retires to a cenveal —Sophie Arnautd't children — Sophie and Ihe Lieu- 
ten.int of Peli.-e — P.unsinet. the pjet —SBntr •)/ fh- fra-.-liral j'akrtt 
played upon him — Death of Ranwau. 

\n 63— 1764) 

In January 1 763, Mlie Amouid scored another triumph 
in a new opera which the Mercure de France edits 
Polixene, but the full title of which was Pyrrkm et 
PolLxene, the music being by M, d'Auvergne, and 
the words by M. Joliveau, " Perpetual Secretary of 
the Royal Academy of Music." Her voice appeared 
to have improved, but perhaps the critics were 
inclined to be lenient, as they were in raptures 
over a new stage-effect which was first introduced 
at the production of this opera. The " back-cloth " 
was usually painted to represent a sunny sky, that 
being the most suitable for ordinary circumstances, 
but when storms were required, " the horizon being 
fixed " never showed anything but a pure and serene 
sky. The scenic artist, M. Girault, hit upon the 
plan of making the cloth double the length and 
'- 4 
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fastening the top and bottom to rollers. The lower 
part was painted with dark clouds which were rolled 
up or down as required : — a device which appears 
now extremely simple, but was then considered as 
an enormous advance in scenic art. 

Towards the end of the same month she also 
sang before the King and Court, at Versailles, and, 
as usual-, took part in the Sacred Concerts, which 
were given in the beginning of Lent. 

On the morning of April 6th, 1763, the workmen 
engaged at the Opera, found that the theatre was 
on fire. Instead of at once calling for assistance, 
they endeavoured to put it out themselves, and for 
two or three hours they managed to prevent the 
flames from spreading. About eleven o'clock the 
fire suddenly increased, and the alarm was then 
given, but it was too late. Two thousand persons, 
including a number of monks and nuns, helped to 
pass buckets of water, but that primitive method 
of extinguishing a conflagration was not likely to 
prove very successful with a burning theatre, and 
by half-past twelve the building was completely 
gutted. 

The loss of the Opera does not appear to have 
greatly grieved the Parisians. Plenty of epigrams 
were made about it, but most of them are now 
forgotten. There was not a good supply of water 
handy at the beginning of the fire, and some 
one accounts for this by saying that no one had 
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expected a tire to break out in an ice-house. 
Favart, who was interested in the Italian Opera, 
expressed a wish that all French music might 
perish along with the Opera house; and the Abb6 
Galiani, whose reputation as a wit appears to have 
been easily acquired, if we may judge by the 
specimens which have come down to us, suggested 
that the new Opera-house should be erected at the 
Sevres barrier, opposite the arena where bull-fights 
were held, as " all loud noises should be outside 
the city." * 

That would hardly have suited the pocket of the 
Due d'0rl6ans, who long before the rafters had done 
smoking, had obtained from the King permission to 
build a larger and finer theatre on the same site. 
Louis XV was also pleased to order that the "Salle 
des Machines in the Tuileries Palace should be used 
as a theatre in the meantime, that his good people 
of Paris should not be deprived of an amusement 
of which they were so fond. It took several months 
to prepare the building, for it was not till January 24th, 
1764, that the first performance took place there, 
when Castor el Pollux was played. The Salle des 
Machines was not a verj' comfortable theatre, but 
it has left a record of itself in one of the commonest 
terms of the French stage, the origin of which is not 
generally known. In English theatres the prompter 
usually stands at the wing to the right hand of the 

• C<>rrfsp«adance, dc Crimni. DiJerot. etc. Vul. V, y. :■; i. 
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spectators and that side of the stage is known as 
the "prompt side," and the other as "opposite 
prompt," or — more briefly as P. S. and O. P. 
respectively. In France, where the prompter's box 
is in the centre of the stage on a level with the 
foot-lights, this method of nomenclature could not be 
adopted, but as it was usual for the King and Queen, 
whenever they visited the theatre, to have separate 
boxes facing each other, the different sides of the 
stage were known to the actors as the King's side 
or Queen's side. These terms lasted down to the 
Revolution, when of course they were abolished as 
savouring too much of royalty, but it was not easy 
to discover another expression to take their 
place. An actor remembered that in the old 
Salle des Machines the court was one side and the 
garden on the other, and the terms " Cour " and 
"Jardin" are still daily used by every French 
actor. 

Whether Sophie Arnould and the Comte de 
Lauraguais had once more come together at this 
time it would be difficult to say, for they were always 
mutually attracting and repelling each other, but if 
so, they were about to be ruthlessly separated for 
some months at least. 

Inoculation for the small-pox had, as every school- 
boy knows, been introduced into England by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague early in the i8th Century, 
but though Voltaire as early as 1727 had warmly 
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advocated the practice, * and had !>een seconded by 
Jean Jaccjues Rousseau, the French were unvvilHnjf 
**to incur a certain danjj^er in order to escafx.' an 
uncertain risk," and inoculation was still practically 
unknown in France. Perhaps when the Comte went 
to Femey to show his tragedy to X'oltaire, the old 
philosopher had mentioned the subject, for soon after 
his return to Paris, de I^uraguais wrote a Mt'moire 
sur t'inocu/aiion. As was usual with him, in this 
|)amphlet he heartily abused ever)' one who did not 
ajfree with him, including not only the doctors— 
which would not have mattered much, — but also the 
m.iglstrates. He read this pamphlet at the Academy 
of Sciences, of which he was a member. 

In those daj's it was dangerous to speak one's 
mind too freely, and de I-auraguaLs was arrested 
and sent to Metz. He was loiked uf) in the citadel, 
and kept there for six months. He employed his 
leisure in bombarding the Minister with long testi- 
monials or laudatory letters alK>ut the C'ommandant 
of the citadel, whose harshness and cruelty, he said, 
madt* him a model gaoler who deser\ed promoting 
to the govcTnorship of a large prison. With most 
men we should have no hesitatir)n in siiying that 
these testimonials w<Te "rit siirkastik," Init the Comte 
was such an extniordinarv charact«T that then* In a 
great proliability h«* w»ts mtIous. 

• /j'ttrr, /Vitios.'^^.yu. , S> \I W rk* (I 'it -n !>• 1 »!!>::. » V". XXXV 
75 '' '^f* 
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His wife — that much-enduring and much-forgiving 
woman, — and his friends, did all they could to pro- 
cure his release, but the Due de Choiseul was not 
to be moved. An appeal to Louis XV was not 
likely to prove successful for the Comte was in the 
King's "black books," and perhaps more than 
usually so, on account of a remark he had let 
drop at the time of his arrest. Before starting for 
Metz, de Lauraguais had requested to be taken to 
Versailles in order that he might see the King. 
On arriving at the Palace, de Lauraguais was 
informed that the King was out hunting. " Well, " 
he said coolly, " cannot he be arrested by a 
UUre de cachet. ^^ 

The artistes of the Opera, having no theatre in 
Paris at which they could perform, played several 
times before the Court. In November the old opera 
of Dardanus was given with Sophie Arnould in the 
part of Ifihise the heroine. Her performances were 
always remarkable for dramatic force and on this 
occasion she surpassed herself, and even succeeded 
in dissipating the King's ennui for an hour or two. 
Taking advantage of the sensation she had created, 
she threw herself at the feet of the Due de Choiseul 
and implored him, in the name of Iphise to release 
" her Dardanm. " The Due was perfectly well aware 
that Dardanus was the Comte de Lauraguais, and 
granted Sophie's request, but, on condition, Bachau- 
mont declares, that there should be a separation 
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between the Comte and Comtesse. * It is doubtful 
whether Qioiseul ever made such a proposition, but 
the ill-assorted pair were separated shortly after. 
The Comte de Lauraguais as soon as he was released 
rushed back to Paris, threw himself into the arms 
of Sophie Arnould, declared that she was his deliverer 
and that he would never leave her, and refused to 
see his wife. This was too much for the patience 
of the Comtesse and she soon afterwards obtained 
a separation. Perhaps she derived some satisfaction 
from learning during the course of the next few 
years that he was no more faithful to any of his 
many mistresses than he had been to his wife. 

With the exception of these performances at Court, 
the only opportunities which the artistes had of being 
heard, were at the Sacred Concerts. At these, 
Sophie Arnould, according to the contemporary 
critics, was excelled by none of her rivals. Her 
beautiful face appeared to be illuminated by a deeply 
religious ferv^our, and she threw so much intensity 
and expression into an aria as almost to draw tears 
from her auditors. But when once she was off the 
platform she was quite a different person, and was 
ready to crack a joke or utter a sarcasm whenever 
the chance occurred. It was at one of these concerts 
that a lady came and sat next the actress, and greatly 
admired her beauty and her dress. When Sophie 
rose to go on the platform, the lady discovered that 

* Mt-'moires secrets^ 24 Nov. 1763. 
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her neighbour was not a grande dame of the Court, 
but the somewhat notorious Mile Amould, of the 
Opera, Hastily gathering up her skirts, lest they 
should come into contact with the singer's robe, she 
audibly remarked, that " it was a pity there was not 
some distinguishing mark by which honest women 
could be known from the strumpets." 

Sophie turned upon her with a sweet smile, and 

said, "Why, madam, should you wish to put the 

fiUes to the trouble of counting the honest women ? " 

But her satire was not always so neat as this, 
and her jokes were often but puns on the names of 
persons, — and very poor puns too. It was at one 
of these concerts that some one knocked down and 
smashed the only harp in the orchestra, and the 
concert had to be suspended until a fresh harp was 
obtained, there being a solo passage for that in- 
strument in the symphony about to be performed. 
Mile Amould thereupon cried, "If you wish to be 
in harmony, don't fetch la Harpe from Fort I'Evgque." 

The allusion was to La Harpe, — a tolerably pro- 
lific but now almost forgotten tragedian, — who was 
then a young man at college, and had been sent 
to the prison of Fort I'Evgque for having written a 
satire on his professors. 

At the Sacred Concerts this year (1763) a Signor 
Rhodolphe astonished all Paris by a wonderful per- 
formance upon the cor de chasse for with that un- 
satisfactory instrument " he had attained such a degree 
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of perfection that he could imitate, by turns, the 
softest flute and the loudest trumpet." A musician 
who was jealous of the skilful performer said that 
a cor de chasse was not capable of expressing any 
tender sentiment or feelinji^. "To hear you talk,** 
exclaimed Sophie Amould, " one would imagine that 
Rhodolphe was un cor sans dme^ 

The Comtesse de Lauraguais having retired to a 
convent *, there was nothing to interfere with the 
happiness of Sophie and her lover, but it was 
impossible for the Comte to remain faithful to any 
woman for any length of time, — indeed his eccentrici- 
ties without his infidelities would have alone sufficed 
to disgast most women. Perhaps sL\ months in the 
citadel of Metz had somewhat calmed down the 
exuberance of his spirits, and their irregular union 
was for three or four years unbroken, except by 
the short but rather fre<|uent s[)ells of exile which 
the Comte had to undergo. 

The Comte's gratitude for his release caused him 
— we may infer - to devote the whole of such 
affection as he was capable of to Sophie. She l>ore 
him a son in the following OrtolnT (1764), lx*ing 
the third son with which she had presented him. 
The child was Ixiptised at the Church of St. Roch, 
and in the original entry in ihr n^gtstcr ihr wonLs 

• A MS. v»4ume <»f \ouv<lUi <l la m>t:n \\\ \\\t M.i/Ann |jl»rAr), P^rii, 

• • • 

ul the Mcmtitft* It »'^iu» hk< l\ liut thr %utcni€nt i« itirnct 
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" father unknown " were inserted — from force of habit, 
no doubt — but Sophie Amould afterwards obtained 
permission to "amend the record," and the name 
of the Comte de Lauraguais was then written. 

It would perhaps be advisable to say a few words 
here regarding Sophie Arnould's children. Messrs. de 
Goncourt make a very singular mistake regarding 
the number of her sons; — an error which a very 
little care in revising would have obviated, and 
which is the more singular as in the biographical 
sketch prefixed to " Arnoldiana" — a book from which 
they constantly quote, — the names of all the children 
of Sophie Arnould are given in full. In the life by 
the de Groncourts it is stated that Mile Arnould 
had two sons and a daughter, and they give extracts 
from baptismal registers showing that the younger 
boy was born in October 1764. They evidently 
overlooked the fact that they had stated but a few 
pages before that "one fine morning in 1761 Sophie 
sent to the Comte *s hotel all the presents she had 
received from him, and also his two children!" 

The two children sent in 1761 to the Comtesse 
de Lauraguais, and adopted by her, were Louis 
Dorval, born 1758, and Auguste Camille. The 
latter could not have been more than five or six 
weeks old, for he was bom 27th August, 1 761. The 
elder boy, Louis Dorval, died in 1762, aged four. 
As his young life came to such a premature con- 
clusion, perhaps Messrs. de Goncourt did not think 
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him worth mentioning. How the younger boy was 
brought up we cannot say. It is very prol)abIe that 
the Comtesse de LauraguaLs placixl him with some 
respei:Uible people, and paid for his maintenance. 
We hear little of him till he was grown up, when 
we find both soas asking their mother for money 
at a time she could ill afford it. 

The third son Antoine Constant, l)orn October 1 6th, 
1764, was at first intended for the Church. He 
afterwards changed his mind, and wanted to go to 
England to prejiare himself for a commercial ca- 
reer, but as his mother could not afford the monev 
for this, he went into the Armv. He rose to be 
Colonel of a Regiment of Cuirassiers, and was killed 
whilst charging at the head of his men at the l>attle 
of Wagram. 

The youngf^t child and only daughter of Sophie 
Arnould was Alexandrine Sophie, bom March 7th, 
1767. Some doubt might not unreasonably lie 
c*ntertained as to her father, and it is said that 
Sophie Arnould tried to jx^rsuadr' the Prince de 
('onti that the {xiternity of the child was ascTiUible 
to him. As that not-othenvise-dislinguish«il nol>Ie- 
man had sixty recognised mistresses, without count- 
ing the " minor " and the " im|HTceptil>lr** on«*s, she 
<loubtless thought that on«* illfgitimat** child more 
or less made little diffen*nct*. But accr>nling to 
othrr accounts she was siUisfunl with making <!•• 
Lauragu;iis pTognisf th«* chiUl ;md providr for its 
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future, — which he did by a deed dated 9th July 
1768. Of Alexandrine Sophie — filiadigna — more 
will be said in due course. 

The temporary theatre in the Salle des Machines 
Wets ready in the beginning of 1 764, and the first 
performance was given on 24th January, when an 
old opera entitled Castor et Pollux was played, 
with Mile Amould as '' Zelaire^ the sister and 
daughter of the Sun." The theatre, as we have said, 
was not a comfortable or convenient one, — Sophie 
called it "an ointment for a bum," — and there is 
reason to believe that the acoustic properties were 
not very good; and as her voice was never over- 
strong, this may account for the fact that she did 
not sing very often during the six years that the 
new opera house was in building. The surmise 
may not be correct, for the critic of the Mercure 
de France declares that on this opening-night, 
" the interesting Mile Amould had never been seen 
to greater advantage," and he credits her, not only 
with grace, feeling, intelligence and other stage- 
virtues, but says that in this new theatre her voice 
had " more force, volume and roundness than it had 
ever had before." Not only the sounds of her voice, 
but the words, could be heard in every part of the 
house, but this last effect, he is careful to add, is 
doubtless the result of her faultless articulation. 

A more probable reason for the rare appearance 
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of the name of Mile Amould on the play-bill Ls 
thiit — at all events during the latter part of the six 
years -she was spending all her time in dissipation 
and vice, and cared ver\' little for sUige successes. 
She infinitely pref(»rred a supper-p«irty with a score or 
so of diss<ilute women and depraved men; but at 
least there was no hypocrisy about her vice. She 
never attemptc^l to make hrrself out l)etter than she 
was, and she fearlessly s«'itiri/ed any of her companions 
who assumcnl an affectation of virtue. 

It was most likelv al)Out this time that she so 
l)oIdlv and imimdentlv answered M. de Sartim^, the 
Lieutenant of Police. A rri>ort rciiched the Lieutenant 
of police that at a sup|>er-i>iirty given at Sophie 
Amould's hoase, some lampoons on Mme. de Pom- 
{Kidour had U'en sung or recMtttl. I'he King's 
mistn'ss was a rev«?ngeful woman, and iKThajJS the 
knowleilge that she was rapidly dying made her 
more ill-tfmp<Ted than usual. In more than one 
instimce the not ver\' hrinous offence of writing or 
singing a few s< urrilous Wf>rds alMUit tht' favourite 
had l)et?n punished by twenty years imprisr)nment 
or evcrn mop*. But it would have re<|uinHl more 
than th(? ft\'ir of tht* Haslillr tt> havi* prevented 
^►phie Amould from saying a gootl thing alK>ut de 
Pomi)adour or anvlnnlv elsr, if thr chanrc rxMurn^d : 
and th«- (omt«* il»* I-;iunii:uais, wh<» was alwavs to 
1m' found am«»ngst th«* rank^ of ihr disc •»nt« ntrd, is 
pretlv SUP- to hav«* rordialU haltil ihr n»\al niistrcNS. 
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At all events, — if the story be true, — de Sartines 
called upon the actress one morning and the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. 

" Mademoiselle, where did you sup last night? " 

" I do not remember. " 

"You supped at home." 

" Very possibly. " 

"You had company." 

"Most likely." 

"Amongst your guests were some persons of 
high rank." 

" That does happen sometimes. " 

* Who were those persons ? " 

"I do not remember." 

"You do not remember the names of the persons 
who supped with you last night?" 

"No, sir." 

" But it seems to me that a woman like you ought 
to remember things of that sort." 

" Yes, " replied Sophie, " but before a man like 
you I am not a woman like me." 

Thereupon the Lieutenant of Police walked away 
crest-fallen, having failed in his endeavour to make 
Sophie incriminate her guests, * or rather having 
failed to make her confirm the information his spies 
had given him, for, if the stories told about him are 

♦ This reply procured the actress twenty-four hours* imprisonment. How 
she met an old man there who was imprisoned for debt, and how she 
procured his release by getting up a sham raffle for a gold chain which 
did not exist will be mentioned in another place. 
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true, he had brouj;jhl the police sj-stem to such 
perfection that ver)- little went on in Paris that was 
not immediately made known to him. * 

On 7th April, 1764, Psyclu' was revived at the 
Opera, with Mile Amould in the title roU^ and 
made such ;m impression on the susceptible critic 
of the Mercure that he declared that her acting and 
sinjfing showed that '* she had bc*en far from perfection 
in those days when he had been the most enchanted 
with her," — apparently meaning that she now eclipsed 
;dl her former performances. Having rendered "this 
praise, or rather this justice, to the charm of her 
talent," he goes on to say that praise is also due 
to her for never having broken faith with the public 
since tht? new theatre had beirn ope^ned, and he 
hopes that the state of her he;dth wll |>ermit her 
tr) continue this laudable •'habitual exactness." In 
this, however, he was doomed to disappointment, 
for, a few nights later, she «|uitted the theatre, and 
did not re-appear for nearly a year. 

The birth of her third son in OctolKT of this 
year will, to a great extent, account for this prolonged 
alisence, but not entirely so, for she did not ap{>ear 
again till March 22nd, 1 7O5. Whether she passt^^l aii 
this periiid in domestic jK^ace ;md (juietness with 
Comle de {^uraguais is doubtful, but nothing definite 
is known on the su!)j(*(:t. Most proUiblv thi- san itstic 

in ihr i.tff .tnJ ltmt% t M ui.tmr Jm H^i'»\. 
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remark she made concerning Mile Fel would have 
equally applied to herself. This actress had left the 
stage in 1758, and for several years had been living 
in retirement. Some one was speaking of the quiet 
and virtuous life that Mile Fel was leading, when 
Sophie cried, " Don't you trust her too much : she 
is like Penelope and undoes by night all that she 
has done by day." There was certainly no fear of 
Sophie giving up the vanities and vices of the world 
and living a secluded life, or becoming a nun, one 
of those women of whom she said, "They give 
themselves to God when the devil will no longer 
have them." 

In all probability she aped the manners of the 
great ladies of the Court, who, if they were her 
superiors in birth, were her inferiors in wit, and 
her equals in morals. That is to say she spent the 
morning in bed, or, if visitors arrived, reclined upon 
a couch, and sipped her chocolate, or toyed with 
her lap-dog, whilst poetasters like Poinsinet, and 
Dorat read her the verses they had composed in 
her honour, or abb6s, of the Voisenon type, related 
all the latest scandal to her, and treasured up the 
sarcastic remarks she made thereon, that they might 
retail them elsewhere as their own. We can ima- 
gine her listening with amusement whilst de Lau- 
raguais expounded some half-wise, half-foolish scheme ; 
or shrinking from him in terror when he went into 
one of his ungovernable fits of passion and broke a 



few thouscind francs worth of furniture. But it is 
difticult to, think of her as passing; whole mominj;js 
under the hands of the coiffmr and the tire-woman, 
or simperinji; over the platitudes of the house-jioet 
for the time l)CMnij, or consultinjj some fledjjling 
abl)6 on the cut of a j^own or the dc^sij^n of a 
brocade. It is much more likely that the younjj 
abbes went away doubtinjj sorely whether the bright 
eyes of the [iretly actress altogether compensiited 
for her shaq) t<^ngue; and if the verses were bad, 
— and judging from the ft*w specimens which have 
Ix-'cn preserved they were usually very l>ad, the 
author was informed of the fact with a frankness 
that was not rendered the more pleasant by the 
sarcasm with which it was mingled. 

Poinsinet mon* than once was the obj(*ct of these 
not very flattrring criticisms. He always brought 
verses with him when he came to Sophie Arnould's 
reireption, and with these productions, "heimaginetl 
he amased the company." Sophie, remarking the 
s^)|K)rific efl'ect the lints ha<l on thr ht-arers, said, 
•* Poinsinet's verses an? like spoiled chiltln*n; their 
fathirr is the only |H*rM)n who likes them." 

On one occasion thr |HM*t found a champi<»n who 
was l>i>ld rnou'jh to sav that W\\ authors had as 
much w*il as Poinsint't, to which .So|)hi«' Arnould 
n*plie<l, •* l*oinsin«'t has so mu< h wit in his h»ad 
that th«T«- is no roopi for « oniinon st-nsi-/' wiiith 
dm-s not a|»petir to U- a vrry original rtm.irk, but 
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was certainly true, for poor Poinsinet was the most 
credulous of mortals, and was the butt for endless 
practical jokes, few of which were clever and many 
were cruel. At one time he was persuaded that 
he was about to be appointed "screen-holder" to 
the King, and every day for a fortnight was made 
to stand, for some hours at a stretch, scorching his 
legs in front of a large fire in order that he might 
get accustomed to his duties. On anothtr occasion 
he was told that the Empress of Russia had pro- 
mised to make him a member of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg if he would learn Russian. A pro- 
fessor was found for him, and for six months 
Poinsinet studied hard, and then discovered that the 
language he had been learning was not Russian at 
all, but the Celtic dialect of Lower Brittany. He 
had no sooner got over this disappointment than 
he heard from a friend that the King of Prussia 
would appoint him tutor to his son, if he would 
first abjure the Catholic religion. An accomplice, 
who was in the joke, pretended to be a chaplain of 
the King, and to have come to France at the peril 
of his life in order to initiate the poet in the tenets 
of Lutheranism, and the victim was led into all 
sorts of remote and secluded spots where the 
religious instruction, or the nonsense that passed for 
it, could be given without fear of detection. 

When Poinsinet at last found out the truth he 
wanted to charge his persecutors with conspiracy, 
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and was with difficulty persuaded l)y his p-eal friends 
that the lauj^h would be aj^jainst him. He therefore 
contented himself with calling out one of the con- 
spirators. A duel was arranged, the parties met, 
and at the first pass Poinsinet made, his adversary 
fell, apparently wounded. Poinsinet was at once 
hurried from the field, and a little later, he was 
informed that he had killed his man, and had better 
keej) quietly at home for a short time. A few da)'s 
later he heard his name loudly bawled under his 
windows, and i)eeping out saw a hawker who was 
selling broad-sheets, and was calling out, "Poinsinet 
condemned to be hanged for having killed a man.*" 
The poor poet sent his servant for one of the 
broad-sheets, and there was the horri!)le neve's con- 
firmed in print. At this juncture a ** friend " arriveil, 
and, of course, proffered his advice as to the best 
course to be tiken. It was that a !)arl)er should 
l>e sent for and a tonsure shavcxl on Poinsinet's 
head, and the supix>scKi murderer could then don 
the dress of an abbe, and make his i*sra|M* from 
Piuis. The inncnrent victim of these n^Ienth'ss tor- 
mentors consentcxl, was got s;if«'Iy out of Paris, and 
lurked in all sorts of hiding places, and was ma It* 
to assume cdl sorts of disguises, until th<' jokers 
tired of the sport (!) an<l inform***! thrir cully that 
the King had, out of admiration tor his v«*rs<*>, 
grant<!d him a free pardon. 

The exct^ssivi* fatuity of this t-gn'gioa^ ;;r>V-/W'»;/i//r* 
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here stood him in good stead, for he wrote to thank 
the King for his clemency. Louis XV was naturally 
puzzled, as he had never heard of the death of Poin- 
sinet's adversary, — who, it is needless to say, was 
unhurt, — or of the sentence on the luckless poet. When 
the King did at last understand the affair he was in- 
dignant at finding that his name and the royal pre- 
rogative had been so freely used for the purpose of a 
practical joke, and the perpetrators of the hoax received 
a severe "wigging," — which was considerably less 
than they deserved. Practical jokes are usually 
devoid of humour, though as drastic remedies for 
overweening conceit, boasting, or supposed cunning, 
they are not without occasional utility; but there 
should be no great intellectual disparity between the 
joker and his victim. To concoct a deliberate plot 
to befool such a numskull as Poinsinet, seems very 
like taking an elephant gun to kill a kitten. 

It might be expected that the writings of one 
who was little better than an idiot would not possess 
any literary merit, but his works seem to have been 
appreciated fairly well. Sophie Arnould, who hated 
him, or at all events heartily despised him, declared 
that he stole all his verses. On one of the many 
occasions when he was reading his latest productions, 
a dog outside began to bark furiously. 

"That is a good house-dog," said Sophie drily, 
"he has been taught to bark at a thief" 

Probably he never stole anything more than 
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verses, though Mile Duprat accased him of stealing 
her gold watch. He was ao]uitted of the charge, 
but was turned out of the •* Academy" of Dijon, 
of which* he was a member, all the same, and could 
not get re-instated. Perhaps he was too stupid even 
for a provincial assembly of literati and they were 
glad of the excuse to get rid of him. 

On the 1 2th of September, 1 764, died old Rameau, 
the greatest French musician of his time. Sophie 
Amould made a verj' obvious and poor pun on his 
name when she heard of his death,* but it is doubtful 
if the compliment was sincere, for they had diametric- 
ally opi)osite ideas regarding opera. As her fotie 
was fc*eling and exprt*ssion she liked to tak<' her 
airs at whatever time sht* thought lK*st, and exjxxrted 
the orchestra to l)e sul)servient to her wishes. 
Rameau, on the contrarv, care<l little for either the 
singers or the words they had to utttT, and relied 
on orchestral effects. \\v was acrastom<H:I to s«iv 
that he could put thr Gazette de llollamie to music, 
and it is recordtxl of him that at a rrh(*arsal of 
one of his o|)eras, he shook a Uasso who had a 
verv loud voice, and said, iH;ttishIv, "Don't make 
so much noise. I low are the people to hear my 
masic ?** 

A few davs later there died some verv much less 
celebratt^d, and much voungtT musician, whose vrr)* 
name has es<'aped nrord, but whosr di^ath was made 

* ** Ni« Utthrfi tmt |>rrdu Irur \X\x\ \^xw K;imrau." 
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the subject of a punning epitaph which is ascribed 
to Sophie Amould, though it is not in her style. 
Indeed it is not altogether unlikely the man never 
had any real existence, but was invented for the 
purpose of the epigram. The story runs that this 
unknown musician was in love with a very pretty, 
but very dissipated young actress, or dancer, of the 
name of La Mir6. His inordinate affection for this 
young woman was supposed to have caused his 
death, and Sophie Arnould, or someone else, suggested 
that there should be cut on his grave-stone, 

la mi rd la mi la 
— which can also be read as 

La Mir6 Ta mis 1^. 



CHAPTER V. 

lini-fui's opinion of Soph/r'i actins—The - Sirgr of Ciilais'—A Com- 
pany on ilriie—Jfl// Clairon sftil la prison — Sophit lings at Cotirt 
—A mHsical valet— AiciJtnt lo MIU O'wmnrd—i'kilidor, chrst-ptaytr 
and miuician.— Sophie Arnonld's first apffaratue as a hey^MUe 
Allard's portrait. 

{1764— n67\ 

Of the private life of Sophie Amould during the 
next three years we know Uttle or nothing. The 
Comte de Lauraguais was still her lover en (lire, 
as is proved by the fact that he acknowledged him- 
self the father of the child to whom Sophie gave 
birth in 1 767, but it may reasonably be doubted 
whether each was all in all to the other during three 
years. Sophie would, we suspect, prove faithless occa- 
sionally, and the Comte would sometimes sigh for 
a mistress who was less witty, and not so high- 
spirited, and who would put up with his eccentrici- 
ties, which Sophie had proved that she was certainly 
not willing to do. She would never have consented 
to be shut up in a green-house, and fed entirely 
upon hot-house fruit which was an experiment he 
had tried on one of his mistresses, who did at last 
complain of the regime, and was reproached with 
not being satisfied when she had all the luxuries 
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of life whilst so many people could not procure even 
the necessaries. 

Nor does Sophie appear to have done a distressing 
amount of operatic work during the year 1765 at 
least. On March 22nd she reappeared on the stage 
after an absence of nearly twelve months, in Rameau's 
ever-successful opera of Castor et Pollux, in which 
she played the part of Zelaire, — one of her greatest 
stage-triumphs. Garrick was then in Paris, and was 
making a rather long stay, for C0II6 mentions* that 
he dined with him on January 5th. The dinner was 
not a success, for C0II6 had invited several guests 
to hear the great actor recite, and Davy was naturally 
huffed, refused to be trotted out, and showed so 
much temper that C0II6 said it was the dullest 
dinner he had ever eaten ; and called himself a fool 
for having invited an actor so disobliging, and bored 
himself with talking about England to ces deux 
animaux'la, — Garrick and his wife. 

Like all actors, Garrick went frequently to the 
theatre whilst in Paris. He is reported to have said 
that Sophie Arnould was the greatest actress on the 
French stage. On being cisked why he preferred 
her to the great tragic actress, Mile Clairon, he 
replied that the latter was too "stagey." He must 
have formed his estimate of Sophie's talents from 
seeing her in this opera. 

Mile Clairon he doubtless saw in the Sicoe of 

* Journal et Memoires^ vol. iii, p. 2. 
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Cu/ais, a drama bv du Belloi, of no irreat literarv* 
merit, !)ut a prodigious success, as il apix'alcd to 
those Chauvinist feelinj^ which are inherent in every 
Frenchman's heart. But if it did not possess much 
interest, there were several dramatic incidents con- 
nected with it, which, as they afforded Sophie Arnould 
op|>ortunilies of making some of her little jokes, 
mitst he brieflv mentioned. 

An actor, named Dubois, who played a secondary' 
part in the piece, had incurred a heavy bill for 
"medical attendance." The surgeon, l>eing unal)le 
to get his money, brought an action at law. Dulx^Ls 
declared on oath that he had paid the bill; the 
plaintiff swon- e<|ually hard that he had never received 
the monev, and conclusivelv proven! that the actor 
had committed perjury. His fellow actors considt^red 
that he had dishonoured the profi'ssion in general, 
and the houM! of MolitVe in particular, — a division 
much to the amusf»ment of Colle, who, though a 
dramatic author, had a curious contempt for actors, 
and professe<l himself unable to see how actors 
could have anv honour at all, " unless honour, like 
the nails, could grow again." Three of the princi|>al 
members of the company, — l-e Kain, \[o\i\ iind 
Brizard, — and the leading lady, Mile Gairon, there- 
upon besought the permission of th«' " ( lenth^men of 
the ChamlxT," who in those ilavs had th<* control 
of dramatic jK^rformances, to turn DuU^js out of the 
troujK?, and this j>ermission wits duly gixen. 
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For a few nights the piece was played with another 
actor in the part that Dubois had taken, when one 
morning orders came from the Gentlemen of the 
Chamber that Dubois was to be re-instated and 
resume his part. As usual, there was a woman at 
the bottom of the affair. Dubois had a very pretty 
daughter, and she prevailed upon the Due de Fron- 
sac, who was one of the "committee", to order her 
father to be restored to his place. The Due had 
no difficulty in persuading some of the other Gentle- 
men, and the order was sent to the comedians. 
The actors went and saw the Minister, but he declined 
to interfere, so they took the matter into their own 
hands. When the time came for the curtain to go 
up, Le Kain, M0I6, and Brizard were not in the 
house. Mile Clairon was, but, when she learned 
what step her comrades had taken, she ordered her 
chair and went home. 

The other actors had assembled, and one of their 
number was sent on the stage to announce that a 
stock-piece would be played, but the public had 
come to see the Siege of CaJuis and nothing else 
would satisfy them. Shouts of "Clairon to prison," 
were raised, there was almost a riot, and finally the 
theatre was cleared by the soldiers, and all money 
returned. 

But in those days it was dangerous to assert 
one's independence. Sophie Arnould said, "it was 
the first time she had ever heard of a mutiny on 
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the day of a siojje." The mutiny \v;ts prc>m|)tly 
punished l)y the four rinjjlcaders beinj;j sent to 
prison. When the "exempt** came to arrest Mile 
Qairon, and escort her to Fort TEvf^jue, she assumed 
a " trajjedy rjueen " attitude, and cried, " The Kinjj 
may do what he pleasi^s with my i)ersc>n, or with 
my property, l)ut my honour he cannot touch." 

Sophie Arnould, when she heard of this si>eech, 
said. "( )f course he can't. Where there are no effects 
the Kinj^ cannot seize." In some accounts, this 
remark is ascribed to the "exempt," hut is more 
likely to have l)een utlertnl by the actress, — if indeed 
it was ever said by either. 

Mile Gairon and the others were released twent)*- 
four hours later, and the |M*rformances of the Siege 
of Calais were resumed, Dulwis very wisely refniininj; 
from forcinji; his obnoxioits pn?senrr on the company. 
The play was a pnulij^ous success, thoujjh its hijj^h- 
flown sentiments were not invariably clothes! in a 
language which was iK>etical, or c^en grammatic.il. 
The witty Due d'Ayen having said at Court that 
he did not like the .V/iw of Calais was told by 
Louis XV that he was "not a true Frenchman." 

"Sire," was the reply, "I wish all the verM-s in 
the play were as tnily French as I am." 

Perhaps the success r>f the Ste^c of Ca/at^ may 
have had a good deal to do with v>mt' <»r S»phie 
Amould's many "indispositions." f<»r shr did not 
care al>out playing to bad housrs. At thr Itilian 
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Opera at this time they were playing an operatic 
version of Tom Jones, the music by Philidor, and 
the libretto by Poinsinet. Sophie said that Poinsinet 
Vas not at all likely to raise the Siege of Calais, 
and as a matter of fact Tom Jones fell very flat at 
first, but as the popularity ' of the Siege of Calais 
waned, business at the Italians began to improve, 
and Philidor's opera scored a moderate success. 

Early in May Sophie handed over her part in 
Castor and Pollux to Mile Durance and did not 
reappear till June ist when she sang in an opera 
by Rameau entitled Les Ditiix (TEgypte, During 
the next two months she sang in one or two other 
operas by the same composer, there being a great 
demand for Rameau's work now that he was 
dead. On October loth she appeared before the 
King and Court at Fontainebleau, in the opera of 
Thetis and Peleus, This was an old opera by 
Colasse, the words by Fontenelle, and was originally 
produced in January 1686, but had been "revived" 
on several occasions since, notably in 1750 when 
Fontenelle witnessed the performance. This we 
should imagine was " a record, " for it is not given to 
every dramatic author to see one of his pieces played 
nearly sixty-five years after its first production. 

The opera played at Fontainebleau was a revised 
version of this old opera, with new music by an 
anonymous composer, who, it was an open secret, 
was no other than M. Laborde, the King's valet. 
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Sophie Amould, who played Thetis, was — the critic 
of the Mcrture asserts. — the chief attraction of the 
piece, and endowed that " great creation " with all 
the graces of her genius, but the Court did not 
appreciate the Valet's music, though the King — who 
was presumably not more bored than usual, — applauded 
frequently, and declared it was a very fine work. 
This enthusiasm was thouj^ht to be assumed, " out 
of consideration for M. Laborde," and if so Louis 
is hardly to be blamed, for it must be manifestly 
inconvenient to be shaved by a valet whose opera 
you have damned, though such an eventuality is not 
likely to occur frequently. 

Sophie also sang at Fontainebleau a week later, 
in a new opera entitled Sylvk, and with such success 
that the work was "underlined" for performance in 
Paris, but for some reason or other — perhaps on 
account of the frequent indispositions of Mile 
Arnould,— was not played at the Opera House till 
eighteen months later. The following week (24th 
October), she again appeared before the Court as 
Palm ire in a new opera of the same name, and on 
November a'"* in a new "heroic ballet," called 
Zcnis ei Aimasie, also the work of the royal valet, 
Laborde. Pa/mire was at once produced in Paris, 
but Sophie, as usual, pleaded ill-health after only 
three performances, and her part was given to an 
" under-study," Mile Beaumesnil, who made her ddbvi, 
and, who, as she was " as pretty as a flower, " had 
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a good voice which would still further improve in 
time, and was remarkably self-possessed, at once be- 
canrie a popular favourite, and was rather a thorn in 
the side of Sophie Arnould, who was by no means 
free from professional jealousy. 

Perhaps Mile Beaumesnil's success cured Sophie 
Arnould's indisposition, for she appears to have 
returned to the theatre and fulfilled all her engage- 
ments during the next three months, and created 
one or two parts in one-act opera ballets, such as 
EgUcy or the Triumph o/Flora^ and the Fetes of Hymen. 
During one of the performances of this latter piece, 
an accident happened to Mile Guimard, one of 
the leading ballet-dancers. A piece of scenery fell 
on her, and broke her arm. Sophie, who was not 
above saying a spiteful thing when occasion offered, 
remarked that, "It was a pity it was not her leg 
instead of her arm, for then she could have danced 
as well as ever. " Gu6rin the surgeon of the King's 
Musketeers, chanced to be in the theatre when the 
accident occurred, and set the limb at once. In a 
month or less Mile Guimard was dancing with 
her arm in a sling, and a few days later was able 
to discard the sling. We shall hear a good deal 
more about her in the course of this narrative. 

From the 4th to the 14th February 1766, Mile 
Arnould was again absent from the theatre and her 
parts were being played by Mile Durance, and a 
fortnight later she had another holiday, but this 
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was a conipulsor)' one, for all the theatres were closed 
from the ist to the 13th of March on account of the 
deaths of the Dauphin, and the Duke of Parma — 
perhaps not altogether to the dissatisfaction of the 
managers, for theatrical business was not exception- 
ally good. At the Italian Opera house it was, 
indeed, very bad ; several of the new pieces could 
hardly be called successes though they managed to 
hold the stage for a few nights, and one — La Garde 
Chasse et le Braconiiier — was so thoroughly and ef- 
fectively damned on the first night that it was never 
played again. " It is strange we hear no more of 
the 'Poacher'." some one observed in the green- 
room one night. 

"Probably he has been sent to the galleys," 
replied Sophie. 

" A/ine, Qiiem of Gokonda^ a heroic ballet in three 
acts, music by Monsigny, words by Sedaine," was 
performed for the first time on 1 5th April. In plot 
it was an eighteenth century " prettiness," — an 
idyll that bore traces of the patch-box and the 
powder putf. Aline is a young shepherdess who, 
whilst tending her flocks in one of the valleys of 
Golconda, makes the acquaintance of a young 
stranger; they mutually fall in love, swear undying 
fidelity to each other, and then part. Aline, some- 
how or other becomes Queen of Golconda, and the 
joung man comes to her Court as Ambassador 
Kfrom a neighbouring kingdom, He has not forgotten 
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his early love, but being naturally unprepared for 
such a very remarkable change of fortune, does not 
recognise in the Queen the shepherdess of former 
days. He neglects his ambassadorial functions and 
takes to haunting, the valley, which is seemingly 
conveniently near the royal palace, in the hopes of 
meeting his lady-love. Of course Aline dons the 
dress of the shepherdess, meets her lover, and he 
quits the diplomatic service in order to become 
Prince Consort of Golconda. 

From a stage point of view the part of Aline 
would be very effective in the hands of a clever 
actress, and Sophie Arnould could be relied on to 
make the most of her opportunities. " She endowed 
Aline," says one critic, "with all the delicate graces 
of sentiment, beauty, and talent," and was tender 
and loving as the shepherdess and noble and 
dignified as the Queen. That this was not the mere 
gush of a critic who was too susceptible to Sophie's 
charms, is conclusively proved by the fact that the 
opera had 26 consecutive representations, which in 
those days was considered a long run. 

A little later, (June 1 7th), Sophie achieved another 
success in one of those extraordinary pieces appro- 
priately called Fragments, and which consisted of 
three small one act operettas devoid of any con- 
necting plot, and often indeed by different composers 
and authors. In one of these operetta-ballets entitled 
Ze/hidoKy Sophie Arnould played the leading part 
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{Zirphd), and, saj's a critic, the part could not have 
been acted with more taste, delicacy, art, and senti- 
ment. She was rapturously applauded, but after a 
few performances, real or pretended indisposition pre- 
vented her from singing. Mile Rosalie, or Rosalie 
Levasseur, * who was eventually to become the rival and 
enemy of Sophie Amould, and deprive her of the chance 
of creating some of the heroines in Gluck'sopcras, made 
her first appearance in one of these " Fragments. " 

After a few of these temporary absences Sophie 
Amould, on August 22nd, entirely gave up the part 
of Zir/>ht' which on that evening was first played by 
Mile Beauvais, who was so nervous that " timidity 
entirely absorbed all her faculties," which caused the 
absence of Mile Arnould to be more than ever 
regretted. 

In November, Sophie played for a few nights and 
sang three times in the Opera of Sy/v/e. a part she 
had created at Fontainebleau a year previously, but 
her performances lacked force and vigour, and even 
the critic of the Memire was forced to find excuses 
for ,her, and plead that during the convalescence 
following a nervous malady, the actress was not in 
a fit state to do justice to her parts. 

The prolonged rest which she then took (November 

• she was al iirsl known only as "Mile Rosalie." bul .is that nnme 
was afterwurils ii*ecl fiir one of [he thanictprs in u fnmcdy callwl Les Courli- 
, played at the Com^dic Fran^aise, she resumed bet sunutne. und was 
bencefnrth called *Mllc I-evasseur." Sophie said, thai, "she would have 
done helter to change hci fatt than change her name." 

6 
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1766, to August 1767) is accounted for by the fact 
that her fourth child, and only daughter, Alexandrine 
Sophie, was bom March 7th, 1767. Sophie usually 
took a long holiday on these occasions and did not 
act for several months both before and after her 
confinement. She differed in this respect from one 
of her fellow-actresses. Mile AUard, whose engage- 
ment was at last cancelled by the managers on the 
ground that her deplorable habit of producing two 
children every eighteen months caused her to be 
constantly in a condition which was destructive of 
all stage effect. The almost chronic ungracefulness 
of her figure also estranged the affections of her 
lovers, and caused Sophie Amould to say of her 
that "she was like certain nations, always extending 
her borders but never retaining her conquests." 

On August 1 8th, 1767, Mile Amould's name was 
again in the bills, and she appeared as Pomona in 
a new opera ballet called La Terre. The Mercure, 
as was usual, found in her all the old graces of 
voice and face, combined with touching and natural 
expression, and a less partial critic admits that no 
performance could be more pleasing or better acted. 
But the old nervous disease returned, and in less 
than a month (September 15th) we find Mile 
Rosalie taking her place. This quickly brought 
Sophie back in time to create a new part in a 
"fragment" called Afnphion^ but she did not stay 
long, for during the performance of 1 6th November, 
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her toot was injured by the fall of a piece of scen- 
ery, and she had a valid excuse for retiring. Her 
part was given to Mile Durancy a versatile lady 
who was et|ually at home in opera or tragedy, and 
was always flitting between the Com^die Francjaise 
and the Opera house. 

This unlucky accident put a slop to the rehear- 
sals of Ernelindc, Princess of Nonvay, which Poinsinet 
and Philidor had written specially for Sophie Amould. 
The name of Philidor is no doubt known to many 
Englishmen, but not in connection with music. His 
real name was Frant;ois Andr6 Danican, but the 
family had for three or four generations assumed 
the name of Philidor. In the time of Louis XIII, 
there was in the King's private orchestra an Italian 
flautist of the name of Filidori, of whose perform- 
ances the King was very fond. Filidori died, and 
a musician named Danican, who was considered an 
excellent flautist w;is selected to take his place. The 
first time he played before the King, Louis XIII 
was so delighted that he cried : " Why he is as 
good as my Filidori," and the musician was so 
pleased with the compliment that he from henceforth 
assumed the name of Philidor, — a Frenchified form 
of Filidori. For several generations the family 
continued to produce musicians of respectable, but 
not startling, metit. Frantjois Andr6, when a boy of 
nine or ten years of age, was appointed one of the 
" pages " in the private band of Louis XV. The 
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pages had to give out the music, turn over the 
leaves, and otherwise render themselves generally 
useful, and occasionally sing glees or part songs. 
The band played to the King whilst he dined, and 
the musicians were expected to be in readiness, in 
an ante-chamber, a very considerable time before 
they were wanted. To beguile the time, several of 
the musicians used to play chess together, and little 
Philidor, having nothing else to do, watched them, 
soon learned the moves, and began to take an 
absorbing interest in the contests. 

One night it happened that one of the players 
was late from some cause, and his usual antagonist 
was lamenting bitterly that there was no one to play 
chess with him. Little Philidor, then barely ten 
years of age, asked if he might take the absent 
player's place. 

" You ! " said the old musician, scornfully, " What 
do you know about chess? However, you can 
try what you can do. It will pass five minutes, 
anyhow. *' 

The game began, and at the end of half a dozen 
moves the old player found that his victory would 
not be so easy as he had anticipated. Half a dozen 
moves later he began, to realize that he must attend 
to the defence of his own King ; and when eighteen 
or twenty moves had been made on each side, the 
boy rose cautiously from his seat, made a move, 
cried, "Qieckmate," and rushed away, holding his 
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arms over his head, to protect it from the chess- 
men, which the old musician — indignant at finding 
himself mated by a boy of ten — hurled after him. 

As he grew up his passion for chess increased. 
He composed plenty of operas, but his heart was 
not in his work. He wrote a book about the game, 
and has given his name to one of the "openings" 
in the King's Knight's Game. * He visited London, 
and astonished the players of the day by playing 
three games blindfold. Whilst Camille Desmoulins 
was inciting the populace, Philldor was sittin',' at 
the Cafi5 de la Regence, barely two hundred yards 
away, calmly playing chess. When the Revolution 
broke out he returned to England, lived a few years 
on a small pension given him by the Ijindon Chess 
Club, died August 31st, 1795, and was buried, it 

■is said, in tKe churchyard of" St James's Church, 

.Piccadilly. 

On December 26th, Sophie Amould, having 
recovered from the effects of. her accident, made 
her first appea^^ulce in a "boy's part," — as Colin 
in Le Devin de VHIage. She had previously tried 
the girl's part with no great success, and therefore 

■ K It , KttoKBjl 



• The opening known as Philidor's DeFeQce j 
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was inventeil by Ruy Lopez, bul the Frencli plnycr ilcvolcd sucb study 
to il ihal his name remains associated with it. Philidor's Defence is raraiy 
Died by mndern players, bring considered "uasoand,* It does givi! tbc 
second pl.iycr i somewlut cramped game, bul, though now needed, it 
was very auctessfully employed by Morrphy ngairat sudt antagonists u HalT- 
witi and Ijiwendul. 
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determined to try the boy's. The Mercure was lavish 
in its praises, but it may be doubted whether the 
performance was quite as successful as that rather 
partial critic declared it to be. She seems only to 
have played Colifi for a fortnight, never repeated 
the experiment, and was always extra sarcastic if 
any of her fellow actresses donned male attire, 
and achieved a hit. Mile AUard, a pretty and 
clever young woman, whose very numerous " love 
affairs" had astonished, and almost shocked, even 
the nymphs of the Opera, was once boasting in the 
green-room of the success she had met with in a 
boy's part she was then playing. 

" I am sure half the audience thought I was a man," 
she declared. 

" Perhaps so, dear, " said Sophie, maliciously, 
"but the other half knew you were not." 

Another story, much to the same effect, is that 
Mile AUard had a full length portrait of herself, 
"in the nude" painted by a leading artist of the 
day, and invited all the artistes of the Opera, and the 
loungers of the green-room, to see the picture. One 
of the gentlemen remarked that the artist did not 
seem to have been very fortunate with Mile AUard's 
face. 

"That is not of much consequence," said Sophie 
Amould; "half Paris would recognise Mile AUard 
if the head had been left out altogether." 

Like aU professional wits, however, Sophie would 
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just as soon make a joke at the expense of virtue 
as of vice, if the opportunity offered. One of the 
dancers at the Opera was a verj' pretty, and very 
modest young woman, of no great intellectual attain- 
ments. She seems to have had some good sense 
as well as good principles, for finding herself beset 
by temptations, she very wisely married a young man 
who could look after her, and prevent the young 
bloods, who were always to be found behind the 
scenes, from making improper proposals to her. Some 
one praised her conduct in Mile Amould's hearing. 

" Yes, " replied Sophie, ** we often find great vir- 
tues in * simples.'" 



CHAPTER VI. 

MUe Hetnel — Gentil Bernard — A letter to an old lover — TTte Prtnce 
de Conti and his harem — A curious legend — l^he Vestris family — 
Saving the piece — Sophie Arnould and A/me du Barry — A dangerous 
joke — A sentence and a pardon — A long holiday — Mile Guimard — 
The Dominical dinners, 

(1768 — I76g) 

The first "slash of the penknife" to the irregular 
union subsisting between Sophie Arnould, and the 
• Comte de Lauraguais, had been the act of the 
former; — the second and more serious rupture was 
caused by the Comte's notorious fickleness. Sophie 
does not seem to have made any marked effort to 
return, the affections of her wayward and crotchety 
lover, beyond, perhaps, making some sarcastic remark 
^bout any young woman who momentarily attracted 
his attention. It is more than likely that a change 
was heartily desired by both parties, and that Sophie 
was quite as anxious to find a new lover, as the 
Comte was to take a new mistress. But if such 
were not the case she was, at least, not unprepared 
for such an eventuality, for the Comte had already, 
early in 1767, shown an inclination to be off with 
the old love, by indulging in a love affair with a 
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young 
Robbi. 



baJlet dancer of the Opera, named Mile 
The liaison only lasted a few days or weeks, 
but it served to show Sophie that her influence over 
her lover had waned, and that he would leave her 
for some younger and fairer rival. 

Nor did she have to wait long. On 26th February 
1 768, a Mdlle Heinel made her 6rst appearance on 
the Paris stage. She was a ballet dancer, and 
although not more than seventeen or eighteen had 
already achieved a reputation in Vienna. The writer 
in Bachaumont's Chronique (possibly Abb^ Voisenon) 
says of her : " Mile Heinel is afflicted with seven- 
teen or eighteen years, two large expressive eyes, 
and two well-shaped legs, which support a very 
pretty figure and face. She has come from Vienna 
to make her dStU in danse nobk, and displays a 
precision, sureness, aplomb, and dignified bearing 
comparable only to that of the great Vestris." The 
charm of her dancing lay in her slow and graceful 
movements. Horace Walpole, who saw her in 
London at a later, date, says of her; "She can turn 
as slowly as the Zodiac — but she is not the Virgin. " 

These varied charms, added to an " almost colossal 
stature," completely captivated the susceptible Laura- 
guais, for within a month of her first appearance 
Bachaumont was able to announce that the Comte 
had quite forgotten Mile Amould, and had given 
the German girl a "wedding present" of 30,000 
livres, together with an apartment exquisitely furnished, 
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and a handsome equipage, and to this liberality added 
a gift of 20,000 livres to one of her brothers, to whom 
she was much attached. In return for these gifts, 
the lady bestowed upon him — so the scandal-mongers 
asserted — a very unpleasant skin-disease for which 
sulphur is usually recommended. On the whole he 
was estimated to have spent 100,000 livres on the 
young German dancer, though she had modestly 
fixed her own price at 14,000 livres. 

Sophie Amould appears to have hardly acted at 
all during the year 1768, but whether her absence 
was caused by ill-health, or quarrels with the other 
members of the Company, or due to her having 
found a fresh lover, it is impossible to say. Pos- 
sibly each of these causes counted for something. 
Le Gros, the principal tenor, had been so much 
annoyed by some of Sophie's sharp sayings that 
he refused to act with her, and as the Opera pos- 
sessed plenty of soprani cmd very few good tenors, 
the Directors, after one or two vain attempts to 
effect a reconciliation, produced Dardanus with 
another Iphise, Not until the very end of the year 
(December 27th) did Mile Amould reappear, and 
then she met with a reception which was almost a 
triumph. 

Such successes were rare in those days, for during 
the years which intervened between the death of 
Rameau and the advent of Gluck, French opera 
was in a bad way, cmd no works of any merit were 
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produced. Tho audiences too, had tinnl of the 
\vo<?s of cicxssical personaj^es, and Fraj^menLs of in- 
terminable lenjjth, and Rel>el, the manajjer of the 
0[x?ra, wisely curtailed tho operatic i>art of the 
projjramme and trasted to what one critic called 
the ** nf)ble hut sujij^estive dancing of Miles f iuimard 
and Ileinel, to restore the fallen fortunes of the 
theatre." As Sophie Amould said, "the l)est way 
to support the 0|>era Wcxs to lenjjthen the ballets 
and shorten the skirts.*' The winter w.is ver\' 
lonj^ and severe, .'uid this also [KThaps did not tend 
to make business any better at the OiHTa Hoase. 
It should Ix' mentioned that Mile Guimcird, who 
thoujjh notoriously unchaste was ver\' charitable. 
};ave away upwards of 8(XX) francs to the poor of 
the cjuarter in which she lived. Sophie Amould 
imitattKl her, imd also j;ave away larjije sums, and 
for this purposi* visittrd the Hotel Dieu. When she 
was passinji; throuj^h the lyinjj-in ward, she tume<l 
to tho nun who accompc'mied her, and said, " It is 
not hen* that you rej^ret your vows of chastity.** 

At first Sophi(! al)sente<l hersflf from thr thfatn* 
in order that she mi;^'ht not " ;^'race the* triumph" f>f 
Mile Ileinel, and jHThaps f<>r foar of the sneers 
she was suro to hear in thf yjr<*en-room. for. likr 
all sarcasiir pff»ph\ shr ffli ilf*«'plv anv s,in asms 
whirh wen* lfVflI<nl at hrr. Shf ill*! not. .in far .is 
wr know for rt*c<»rds t»f hrr priv.ilr lifr .m* very 
diffuull t«» fuul -lakf a nrw I«»vf'r imm«ilialrlv, but 
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lived a few miles out of Paris, or at least made frequent 
excursions into the country. It was on one of these 
occasions that she found the poet who is usually called 
"Gentil Bernard"* lying under a tree, and asked him 
what he was doing. " I was talking to myself, " re- 
plied the poet. " Take care ! " said Sophie, " for I 
fear you are talking to a flatterer. " Another time she 
met a doctor with whom she acquainted. He was 
crossing the wood on his way to visit a patient, and 
being an ardent sportsman, carried a gun, in case 
he came across any game on his road. Sophie 
asked him where he was going, and he replied that 
he was bound for a neighbouring village to see a 
sick man. The actress glanced at the gun, and 
said quietly, ** And . are you afraid of missing hipi ? " 
In these, as in many other of Sophie's sayings, it 
is evident that she understood brevity was the soul 
of wit,* for the witticism was conveyed in the fewest 
possible number of words. 

Mile Heinel had nothing but her physical attracr 
tions— her eighteen years, and her stately figure — 
and her volatile, eccentric lover soon tired of her. 
' In less than a year the intrigue had come to an end, 
and we find Sophie who had still preserved friendly 
relations with her old admirer, and had promised 
to let him know all that went on in Paris — perhaps 

* His real name was Pierre Joseph, but the nickname of " Grentil " be- 
stowed upon him by Voltaire (though the Prince de Lignc sajrs it was most 
inappropriate) has clung to him so effectually that it has come to be regarded 
as his proper name. 
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he was undergoing one of his many short terms of 
exile or imprisonment — making real or pretended 
guesses concerning Mile Heinel's latest protector. 
It may be, that reading Ixjtween the lines, we can 
detect some feminine spite, and the trace of a han- 
kering after her old lover. 

Thursday, March 2, 1769. 
You mast have totally forgotten me, dear Comte, 
for I have received no news of you since your 
dejKuture, and yet I have already sent you one ot 
I)oor Sophie's scrawls, as you asked me before you 
left. I hoped that it would, at least, be worth a 
short answer, in which you would give me news 
of vour health. Ihat would interest me; as for 
other news it is beyond me, for frankly speaking I 
am a bad ix>litician, and do not understand business 
of anv kind. As to the sort of news for which vou ask, 
it has l)een vt.Tv scarce in Paris. Mile I leinel is the 
onlv one of all f)ur ladies who hits lieen at all talkt^ 
about for M)me time past. She has made choice 
of a new lover — l)ut the affair has been kejit so 
sixTet that I do not know the name of the lover 
thrc*e or four have l)een named, but there Is no 
|K>silivir knowledge as tf> who the Amphitryon really 
is. S<>m<* s;iv the IVince dr Contv. others the Due 
i\v (\>nd(\ othrrs M. d'ICsiinvillc, others Randon 
dWinrt'ourl; in fart thtTf is such a chaotic m;iss 
of lovt-rs ihal no on«- can diMoviT ihi* truth. Folks 
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begin, however, to say that it is neither of 
the two last named, and we are still in suspense 
as to which of the first tw^o is the lucky man. For 
my own part I would bet on Conty — who, I believe, 
has done the thing in the most magnificent style, 
for he has, it is said, given a hundred thousand 
francs, cash down, a house of a hundred and thirty 
five in the Rue de Richelieu, looking on the Palais 
Royal, bought for her; furniture to match, and a 
carriage and splendid horses. The fool (whoever he 
is) pays for everybody, I should imagine, and if it 
is the Prince de Conty, that does not prevent him 
from having his box open to all his concubines, 
amongst whom I have sometimes the honour to be 
numbered. I can assure you that his manner of 
kissing has not altered; some receive a salute on 
the forehead, others on the eyes, others on the neck : 
as for me I always have it on the tip of the chin, 
and shall keep to that spot for a long time I expect, 
— you would not advise me I suppose to come 
down lower. But a truce to joking which I only 
permit myself with you, because I am sure that they 
will be buried along with my stupidities, and that 
you will preserve the strictest secrecy about both. 

If I did not fear to profane my heroines I should 
make some mention of those of the Francjais, and 
inform you that Mme. Vestris * has somewhat fallen 

* Tl^s Mme. Vestris was a Mile Dugazon, who had married a brother 
of Gaetano Vestris, "the god of dancing.*' She is described by Grimm as 
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in public estimation ; that Mile Dubois reappeared 
last Sunday in In'es de Castro and had a great suc- 
cess, was unanimously praised, and applauded enough 
to bring down the ceiling ; that the comedians have 
reproduced the Siege of Calais which again met 
with success. There is some talk of a piece called 
the Deserter which is to be produced on Monday 
next at the Italian Comedy. Mile de C, the well- 
known actress of this theatre has married little Tual, 
but I feel that all this will not interest you so much 
as the doings of our sublime Academy: so consider 
that I have not told you anything. 

Receive at Ie;ist favourably the assurances of 
lifelong respect and esteem of your very affectionate 
Sophie. 

I send you herewith some verses made about Mile 
Heind. They are not very wonderfial. treat them 
as the children of a foolish woman who is much 
attached to you. In any case you will not find 
the rhymes exact, but I give up that business, for 
I am not good at it, and out of all this folly I 
claim nothing but the choice of the tunes and the 
subject. It must be confessed that Sophie is an 
envious gazetteer — I own it and thereupon finish 
as well as my paper for — * 

•not 3. cuQSUmmntc actress but an cxeellpul d^hulante. wUh lieauly, noble 
be&rinf;, fine arms, nad (he raosl Iwnutiful eyes in ihe wirld." 

" An autograph kiier in ibc colleclion of M. A. J. Doucel, quoted by 
E. uid J. de Goocourl, SafiAit ArnouU pp. Ii} tt teg. 
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From this letter it would seem that the Comte 
had broken off with Mile Heinel, and there appears 
to be some ground for the suspicion that Sophie 
still cared for her eccentric lover, and in spite of 
all his failings would have liked to have seen him 
once more at her feet. There is a good deal of 
feminine tact in the way in which she tries to excite 
his jealousy by mentioning the Prince de Conti. 
That Prince however, could hardly inspire jealousy 
in others, or feel it to any degree himself, for he 
is reported to have kept 60 "regular" mistresses, 
without counting the "minor," the "occasional" 
and the "imperceptibles," — which, even in the 
Eighteenth Century was probably a " record " in 
that line so far as Europe was concerned. 

It has been asserted that Sophie Arnould had a 
son by this "general lover," but there does not 
appear to be any foundation for the report except 
a wildly imaginative legend which is so obviously 
a canard that it is not worth consideration. The 
story is to the effect that some masons who were 
pulling down an old house, some thirty or forty 
years ago, discovered in the wall a small iron box 
which was strongly made and securely locked. 
Imagining that it contained money or jewellery, they, 
with considerable difficulty, broke it open, but found 
inside only a few old letters. In their disappoint- 
ment they tore up these letters. The proprietor of 
the house, having been informed of the incident, 
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came and gathered up the fragments as well as he 
could, and put them together, and found the document 
to be a letter of Sophie Arnould, in which mention 
was made of a son then at the Polytechnique, 
and who from the date could not have been one 
of the two surviving sons of the Comte de Lauraguais. 

No allusion to such a son exists in any letter of 
Sophie's now extant, nor can any reference to him 
or record of him be discovered, so we may fairly 
conclude that he never existed. Sophie indeed, in 
her Memoirs, says that the Prince did think of 
devoting himscU to her, but that he required that 
she should be "all his own, without any distraction 
or reserve." If he exacted a promise of that kind 
from all his manifold mistresses, he mast either have 
been a great fool or a " new humourist. " She 
declares that she refused his offer, because she "had 
no taste for exaggerated grandeur," but it is more 
likely that .she did not care for the sixtieth part 
of a protector. The Prince, she says, always proved 
himself a good friend tn her, gave her handsome 
presents, applauded her performances, and retailed 
her witticisms. In short, it would not be unnatural, 
or even uncharitable, to imagine that the name of the 
charming and witty actress was inscribed on the list 
of the Prince's "imperceptible" mistresses. 

Mile Heinel did not long excite the curiosity 
of her companions of the theatre as to her lovers, 
but assumed an outward semblance of respectability 

7 
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at least, by marrying Gaetano Vestris. They had 
quarrelled at first, and he had called her " une eating " 
nor, perhaps, did she find much consolation for her 
wounded feelings in Sophie's sarcastic assurance, 
" that people had grown so rude in these days that 
they called things by their right names. " She found 
a powerful champion though, in the public, and 
old Vestris was compelled, a night or two later, to 
go down on his knees in the middle of the stage, 
and apologize. It must have been a heavy blow to 
his self-conceit, which was enormous, and about which 
many amusing tales are told. Perhaps he was 
ultimately drawn towards the young lady by hearing 
her called " a Vestris in petticoats " which was given 
her on account of her height. Both parties to the 
quarrel presumably thought that if there was no 
great love in the beginning yet heaven might decrease 
it upon better acquaintance when they were married 
and had more occasion to know one another, * and 
a year or so later, Mdlle. Heinel became Mme. 
Vestris. Her amours are said to have been quite 
as numerous, though less public, after her marriage. 
Grimm gives a description, which is more graphic 
than edifying, of the home life of the younger 
Vestrises, and there is no reason to imagine that 

* Merry Wives of IVindsor Act I sc. I . The source of the quotation 
is given solely for the benefit of the reviewer of a certain literary journal, 
who, lulled into a deceptive security by the absence of inverted commas, 
lately dted a line from Antony and Cleopatra as a terrible example of 
*^poor wit, indeed.** 
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the morality of the family was sensibly augmented 
by the latest addition to its members. 

Sophie Amould cared very little for applause, and 
there is reason to think that she did not invariably 
exert her full powers on the few occasions when she 
did sing. Her l>eauty, dramatic force, and reputation 
for wit, made her as popular before the curtain as 
she was unpopular behind it. The difficulties of an 
imfircssario were less than they are in the present 
day, as a capricious prima donna could l)e sent 
to prison if she turned sulky, but it was obviously 
difficult, if not impossible, to know whether an artiste 
was doing his or her best. The suspicions of the 
managers must have been aroused in the many 
cases in which Sophie had pleaded indisposition on 
the second or third representation of a new opera, 
after singing splendidly at the first performance, and 
thc^se suspicions were considerably strengthened by 
an incident which happened early this year ( 1 769). 

On February 5th .she performed in Ef-osine^ one 
of her old i)arts, and •* pbyed rather than sung it, her 
organ having absolutely refused to serve her." A fort- 
night lattT L)arda9iui was revived, and though it was 
one of her greatest i>arLs, she either could not or would 
not sing, and the o[K»ra l)ecame "almost a burles^jue.** 

But the MX'ond |>erformance was ver)' diffiTt'nt. 
Ihinking, |)ossibly, that anyone was good enough to 
sing with a voiceless pnnut donna, th<* managers 
entrusted the part of Dardamus to a new singer 
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named Muguet, who had neither " voice, figure, nor 
expression." His efforts met at first with derisive 
laughter, which turned into hisses, and yells. At 
this juncture a change came over Sophie. Her voice 
became clearer and louder than her admirers had 
ever known it, and her acting more impassioned. 
Badly seconded as she was, she succeeded in saving 
the opera from becoming an utter failure, and even 
converted it into almost a success. She afterw^ards 
told a friend that she could have done better still 
if Le Gros had been acting with her, as he was the 
only tenor who made her put out her full strength. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it is certain 
that the relations of Sophie with the management 
were far from friendly, and she talked of definitely 
retiring fi^om the stage. The news caused consider- 
able excitement, and several noblemen of the Court 
interested themselves on Sophie's behalf, and persuaded 
the managers to "pardon the vagaries of this ami- 
able actress," and even induced Sophie — which must 
have been a more diflicult tcisk— "to make some 
concessions to the first-named." A reconciliation 
was effected, but Sophie stipulated that she should 
not be called on to perform before St. Martin's day 
(i ith November) when the new Opera house was 
to be ready, when she promised to sing on the 
opening night in Castor and Pollux, 

Perhaps she tired of inactivity, or found that there 
was no chance of the new theatre being ready by 
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the time namtH.1. for on 4th Oiiolxfr she rcMppeared 
in an "act** entitled Psychi\ and added a fresh jjrace 
to the piece by her inimitable acting. :\s she was 
a jjreat favourite with the public, and had not acted 
for several months, and was never ex|>ected to sinjf 
a^ain in the Salle des Machines, she was received 
with "indescribable transports." Her voice was 
declaretl to l)e " more sustained and not less seduc- 
tive ** than ever, and her attitudes, which were ** always 
lK\'iutiful and full of interest" moved the souLs of the 
siK'Ctators and strongly excited them. Perhaps some 
explanation of this exceedingly laudator)' criticLsm 
mav l)e found in the fact that the words of the 
o|)en*tta were by Abl>6 \'ois<*non, who collal>orated 
with Bachaumont in the production of the Nf 6moires 
Secn*ts from which this extract is taken. 

A few (lays later, the same critic had a second short 
but eulogistic notice on Sophie, who, it was stiiti*d, 
had come? from FonUiinebleau in order to sing at 
lht» (>|>era, and w;ls going to return to Kontainebleau 
dinvtly afttr the |>erformance. On the cKxasion of 
htT return visit to Court her siircastic tongue brought 
her into trouble. The King had but a few months 
liefore lK*en captivated by the charms of Madame 
du Itiirrj', and thr last of the gre«it ** (Jueens of the 
left han<l " Wits at that time in the plenitude of her 
|>ower. .Sophif Arnould had doubtlt^ss often ven 
ihr royal mistress at the OjKTa whfn she was only 
Milt* I-mge, " th«* milch cow of Comte Jt-an du 
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Barry," and that astute blackleg used her as a lure 
for rich pigeons he wanted to pluck. 

Sophie had very little respect for anyone, and 
looked upon the du Barry as being only " the 
luckiest kept-woman in France." In what manner 
she showed contempt for the royal favourite is not 
very clear, but she did display such " unexampled 
audacity " and such " essential want of respect " 
towards Madame du liarry, that the King ordered 
her to be imprisoned in the " Hospital " for six 
months. 

The exact nature of her offence is not stated, 
but it is not unlikely that she owed her sentence 
to one of the many strange freaks of her late lover 
the Comte de Lauraguais. That eccefttric personage 
had taken lodgings in the town of Fontainebleau 
for a young woman whom he had brought from 
Paris, and whom he had named, for the nonce, the 
Comtesse du Tonneau. The joke — as we have said 
elsewhere* — was rather of the "Cyclopean order," 
but bad as it was, the King possibly thought that 
he had not invented it himself, and as he was known 
to be still in good terms with Sophie Arnould, though 
she was no longer his mistress, she had devised this 
cumbrous practical joke for him. The supposition 
was partly borne out by the fact that Sophie had 
on this, or a previous occasion, made a very indif- 
ferent pun on the Favourite's name by saying that, 

* Life and times of Mme. dn Barry ^ by R. B. Douglas, London, 1896. 
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** When the l)aiTel (baril) Xreffxti to roll, the Chancellor 
would have his legs broken." 

It could scarcely have l)een this mild joke which 
brought down the wrath of the King on the actress, for 
scores of more spiteful things were siiid aliout du 
ll;irr>' ever)- day by the hired scril)es of the Due 
d(* ChoLseul ; l)esides which it was rather agciinst the 
Chancellor (<le Maupeou) than the Mistress, that the 
remark was levelled, and he was no great favourite 
with the King, and was, moreover, jierfeclly ca|>able 
of dealing with his own enemies. 

In any case, the cpestion is not of much import- 
ance, for Sophie never went to the Hospital or 
any other place of detention, or at most stopped 
there but a fear hours. Madame du Barr)' was 
very kind-heartetl, and readily forgave all offences 
against her. She ap|>ears to have tak(*n a vr>\v that 
no one should ever suffer for her sake, and, on 
ht*aring of the sentence on the (H)pular ^r/wn </i^ivira, 
at once went to the King iuid implored him to 
forgive Sophie. She had some difficulty in gaining 
her point, Imt Louis could not withstand her pleading, 
and Sophie's panlon w«is signed. The Comte dc 
I^iuraguais had also U-en ordered to the Bastille, 
and the du Barr\' also interceded on his Ix^half, 
an<l surci'eth-il in getting his si'ntenct? re<lu< ed 
In one of exile. He was rather us<^l to that, as 
hf had lK*en exile<l on at least three pn'vious 
< K (\-i.sion>, ;in<i had always managed to obtain 
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pardon after a few months' stay in England or 
elsewhere. 

To the actors and actresses at the Opera the 
news of Sophie's disgrace was particularly pleasant. 
There was not one of them who had not often 
suffered from her sarcastic wit, and a retort which 
was within the capabilities of even the least witty 
was now afforded. With " marvellous charity" says 
Bachaumont or his "contributor," they took care 
to let fall the word " Hospital" whenever Sophie 
came within ear-shot, which no doubt " greatly 
humiliated that superb Queen of Opera." Their 
elation was possibly increased by the fact that So- 
phie had been punished for insulting or offending 
an "improper female." There was hardly one vir- 
tuous woman in the Opera, but they all assumed 
an outward appearance of decorum, and made the 
most of such shreds of reputation as they enjoyed, 
whereas Sophie A mould always displayed a reck- 
less cynical effrontery respecting morals, and shocked 
some of her equally frail sisters by her plain- 
speaking. It is recorded that a grand supper was 
once given to several singers and dancers of the 
Opera. The ladies were all magnificently dressed, 
and their fair necks and shoulders sparkled with 
jewels. The table was laden with the choicest wines 
and most delicate viands ; the gentlemen were at- 
tentive and polite, and the conversation was what 
our forefathers used to term " elegant. " Sophie 
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was ill-tcm|)creil, and more than usually caustic, and 
horrified the lady jjucsts by exclaiminjj in the midst 
of the t>anquet, ** Anyone would think that we 
were all Princesses, or j^reat ladies at the verj' least, 
whereas we are nothinjj better than a pack of — " 
The scene that followTM.1 was indescril)able savs the 
chronicler. Several of the ladies screamed ; one 
dev<*lo|>ed symptoms of incipient hysteria; and even 
thr calmrsl <!<.*< lared that ihev would not continue 
to sit at table with a person who made use of 
such disjTiLstinjf lanjijuaj^e. 

The expression which so much offendc^d the sen- 
sitive ears of the frail actresses was one which S>phie 
often employc^il, and its use did not tend to make 
her anv the more U'loved. The Due de Pntslin 
once askcKl after a /////• dt- P Ofn'ra with whom h<' had 
lM»en acquainlf'il, but whoM' namt* h(* had forj^otlt^n. 
He ilfSC'rilKHl htT In S>phir as well as he was able, 
an<l conclu(h*d by sayinju that thoujjh he could not 
rememlKT all the name, he knew it ended in "^ain/* 

"Ah, monsieur le Due," replieil Sophie, "you 
must ijive a more ex;ict description than that, or 
vou will never find her. We i»H have a name that 

m 

ends in •ain. ** 

At Fonlainebleau a n^presenlation of I)a9iianu% 
had iK'en j^nven U^fore the Court, with the Ix-st 
"cast** (»btainablf*. New and handsome <*ostumes 
ha<l U'fn s|MHially made lor the cucMMon, and as 
the at trevM'N were anxiovis it» show their new dresses 
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to a Paris audience, His Majesty was asked to 
graciously allow his subjects to witness a perform- 
ance similar to that through which the King had 
sedulously slept. Favours which cost nothing were 
easily granted by Louis XV, and the performance 
was duly given. Sophie Arnould exerted herself to 
the utmost to gain the applause of the public, close 
the mouths of her enemies, and obliterate the memory 
of her recent adventure." 

She may have succeeded, so far as the public 
was concerned, but her fellow-actors and actresses 
still continued to make allusions to the "Hospital," 
and Sophie temporarily retired from the stage for 
more than two years. How she spent that long- 
interval we cannot tell. In all likelihood she began 
that astonishing series of " transient amours " which 
have made her name notorious even in the annals 
of the French Stage; but if so we should expect 
to find mention, and even frequent mention, of her 
in the scandal-loving Bachaumont. But for some 
twenty months (November 30th, 1 769, to August 1 3th, 
1 771) her name is entirely absent from his pages, 
and, when it does occur at last, it is to state that 
the " Demoiselle Amoux, so celebrated for her talents, 
and who had laughed at so many people," will now 
be a laughing stock herself, for she is going to be 
married to a young fortune-hunter, whose only merit 
was that he had the skill to captivate an actress 
with a large fortune. 
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This report was utterly false, for Sophie Amould 
was never married or — so far as we know— on the 
point of getting married, to any one, and it seems 
evident that the writer of the parajjra[)h knew aliso- 
lutely nothing .ilKnit her private life. 

Another difticultv which arises, is to account for 
her l>eing able to take such a long rest without 
incurring the wrath of the man.igers, and getting 
locked up in Fort rKvfnjue, but it must be remem- 
l>ered that MM. Rel)el and Trial had iK'en «inxioas to 
cancel her engagement, and had only been prevented 
from doing so l)y the inter\ention of some gentlemen 
of the Court. Besides which, thev had themselves 
l)een thinking of retiring from the management of 
the ()[>er.i, the City of Paris having the intention 
of making it a municipal! theatre. 

At any rtite no one tried to interfere with Sojihie 
Arnould's lil>ertv. The use she made of her freedom 
w«xs to visit continually all the theatres of Paris. 
She might havr In^en at the IheAtre Kran<;ais when 
one of the actors came forward at the end of Ijt 
Phr de FamilU :x very successful, but now cjuite 
forgotten drama -to announce that on the following 
evening llamlet^ "with the fifth act entirely rewritten,** 
would l>e given, and the pit rose like one man and 
velle<i. "Not IlafuUt th<* Phr de Famillff^ 

m 

She certainly went to Lemierre's drama on William 
Tell in the winter of 1 760. The legend was not 
much to the titste of French audiences, though doubt- 
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less it would have been twenty years later, and after 
a few nights was played to half empty houses. The 
author, to fill the house, distributed "paper" freely 
amongst the Swiss to be found in Paris, who formed 
enthusiastic but not profitable audiences. Sophie 
Arnould who saw how the audience was composed, 
remarked, " The proverb says. Point d' argent^ point 
dc Suisse; but here there are plenty of Swiss and 
no money." 

Lemierre had often been the subject of her wit. 
He told her once that d'Alembert had said, apropos 
of Lemierre's Hypermnestra, that the author had " made 
a step " in tragedy. " True ! " replied Sophie, " but 
is it forwards or backwards ? " 

It was on one of these visits to the theatre during 
this winter that she saw the Abb6 Terray, the 
very unpopular Controller General of Finances. The 
weather was bitterly cold — the winter was an ex- 
tremely severe one, — and the Abb6 had his hands 
hidden in a large muff. "What need has he of a 
muff?" she asked sarcastically. " Are not his hands 
always in our pockets?" 

No doubt she frequented the society of the leading 
demi-mondaines, and was frequently at the magnificent 
hotel which had recently been constructed for that 
"skeleton of the Graces," Mile Guimard. This 
splendid edifice was in the Chauss6e d'Antin, and 
was called the "Temple of Terpsichore." It had 
cost such an immense sum that, rich as Mile 
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Guimard was known to lie, it was doubtful whether 
she would be able to discharge all her obligations, 
and someone inquired, in Sophie's hearing, whether 
it was likely that the danseuse would " honour all 
her debts." "Of course, she will," replied Sophie. 
" Guimard is the soul of honour, and will some 
day die in a bed of honour." 

She was also to be met at the Sunday dinners 
known as "the Dominical," held at the house of 
Louis, a celebrated surj^eon, the guests being all 
members of a harmonic Society. One of the rules 
of this Society Was that no woman should be 
admitted, but an exception was made in favour of 
Sophie, and she was permitted to hear Crebillon fils. 
Barrel Vad^, and Chaussepierre, sing songs of their 
own composition. Most of these productions were, 
it may be gues.sed, "quite unfit for publication," 
and though the company was "good," in the social 
sense, it maj- be doubted whether any respectable 
woman would have cared for the privilege which 
Sophie enjoyed. But judging from some of her 
witticisms, which it has been found quite impossible 
to reproduce in these pages, it is pretty certain that 
she was the least-likely person in the company to 
have blushed if a more than usually broad joke was 
blurted out, or an especially risky song was rattled 
off. When an " atrabilious moralist " inveighed in 
the green-room against the depravity of the Stage, 
and instanced the number of " improper females " 
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he saw there assembled, Sophie checked him by 
remarking : " Let the poor girls enjoy the loss of 
their reputation." She consistently acted up to this 
maxim, and perhaps never so much enjoyed the loss 
of her own reputation as when she was sitting at 
the table of the eminent surgeon. 



CHAPTER VII. ' 

The new Opera House — Prince d*He'mn — A monster benefit — A piece of 
impudence — Some witticisms — A promising pupil — A christening and 
its consequences — A pyrotechnic display — Sophie at home — DoraVs Fables. 

{1770— 1773) 

Owing to the severe weather, the new Opera 
House was not ready at the date announced, and 
did not open till January 24th, 1770. The con- 
struction of the new theatre was adversely criticized. 
The boxes and pit were not well arranged and the 
gallery was so far from the stage that it " seemed 
to be in another world." Sophie Arnould said to 
Soufiflot, the architect, "Ah, monsieur, what will 
become of us? We shall have to shout like all the 
devils in order to be heard in Paradise. " The stage, 
however, was large and high — 36 feet wide, by 32 
feet high, — with plenty of conveniences for scenery 
and machinery. 

Sophie — perhaps not wishing to "shout like all 
the devils" — did not sing at all during the year, 
except at one of the three " benefit nights " of the 
Company in March. If her health was bad, as she 
pretended, she hardly went the right way to work 
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to Improve it. She had found a new " protector, " 
in the person of " Charles Alexandre Marc Marcellin 
d' Alsace et d'H6nin-Lietard, Prince d'H6nin et du 
Saint Empire, Colonel of the French Grenadiers." 
He was proud and priggish, but at least never flew 
into violent peissions, smashed the furniture, or as- 
saulted Sophie. He kept a mistress, because in those 
days it was considered " bad form' " not to do so, 
and to pose as the protector of a celebrated actress 
was something almost akin to a virtue. 

Jealousy was not, apparently, one of his failings, 
and Sophie was permitted to do very much as she 
liked, and she took full advantage of the permission. 
She kept open house, and her table has not been 
inaptly described by M. de Goncourt as "an altar 
of free life and free love." F'oreign ambassadors 
covered her with diamonds, Serene Highnesses threw 
themselves at her feet, Dukes and Peers sent her 
carriages, and Princes of the Blood deigned to have 
children by her." * There were few women, even 
in those times when morality was at its lowest ebb, 
who could vie with her in depravity, or who were so 
recklessly and cynically indifferent to such poor shreds 
of reputation as they still had. Once a young Gascon 
gentleman was looking over the apartments and noticed 
what a splendid " dome" there was over Sophie's bed. 

* According to the Chroniqttc galantc she had a daughter by the Prince 
de Cond6, and this dau}»hter eventually married the Comtc de R. — There 
is no evidence to confirm the stor)'. 
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"Yes/' rej)lie<l the witty actress; "and let me inform 
vou that it is not the dome of the Invalides either." 

In the May of this year the Dauphin, after>^ards 
Louis XVI, was married to Marie Antoinette, and 
of course there were threat festivities both in the 
Court and City. }*erha|>s Sophie acted at Verstiilles. 
.M. de (lom^urt quotes a K?tter which was written 
l)y the Comtess*' du Barr)' to the actress t<-llinjj the 
fair .Sophie to "surpass herself" as she had to act 
" U-fore the dauj^hter of Km|HTors," hut he hints 
that h<,* cannot «iuite understand the letter as Sophie 
hardlv acted at all that year. It is true that hr has 
post-<lat«'<! the wt'ddin^ by two yt^an* for the Dauphin 
was marrietl in 1770, not 1772 iis he states, but 
the difficulty is not removes! by correctinjj the ern»r, 
for if Siiphie Arnould actetl ver)* little in 177 J, she 
dot-s not M^em to havt- acteil at all in 177*), <>r, if 
sh*' did, the t-vent is not rf.'C<>rd«rti either bv Bachau- 
m i.it or in ihr .I/^v <*///*• //#• /vv/z/^r. 

In I) 'i«\nb:T, 1770, th»; Due de Ch«MS'»ul was 
disj^rac«-il and sirnl into rxile — an «ict which is 
usu.illv aMTibf-d lo ihf intlu«-nce of thf du Barrv, 
but with which sh»' pmHv h*ul noihin-^ to «lo. l*'or 
a short juri'Kl aft<r his tail, ihf Due was a jMipul.ir 
id<»lrum niarlvr, .in«l MUityi>ovs wrp' math*, U-arinvj 
th«- Dili's porir.iil «»n «»n«- side-, and that of Sully 
• »n ill* "llur. Soj»hii w.is liktiy t«» 1m- on llv ilu 
l>arr\ si-ii , r.if sh»- ^wi-il s..ni«' thanks to ih«* Kiir 
( i»:nl«^si I ir hui:i' ml' n 'd**! with lh«- Kiiv* on 
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her behalf, when the King wanted to send the prima 
donna to prison for not showing respect to the royal 
mistress. She said of these snuff-boxes that " they 
had put the receipts and expenses together, " which was 
not a bad description of the extravagance of Choiseul 
and the parsimony of the famous Minister of Henri IV. 

In 1 771, Sophie Amould played in March in 
Pyramus and Thisbe for one or two nights, and was 
greatly applauded. As usual, her voice failed her, 
and the critics regretted that "her health was not 
strong enough to enable her to renew more frequently 
those pleasures which her presence gives us." Mile 
Beaumesnil had to take her parts, but though she 
had graceful attitudes and everything external that 
an actress could need, the critics found her "devoid 
of the soul necessary for the delicate shades of 
expression, of which she was not capable." 

Sophie came back to play on one of the " benefit " 
nights, and drew an enormous audience to see 
her perform Psychd^ though the seats cost a louis 
each. The receipts, says Bachaumont, exceeded six 
thousand francs without counting the royal boxes, 
but " six " is evidently a misprint for " dix, " for 
a line or two lower the writer states that on the 
previous Saturday the receipts were only eight 
thousand and some odd hundred francs. 

She does not appear to have acted again, or at 
all events not to have created any part, till she sang 
in Aniadis de Gaule at the end of November. The 
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opera was an old one of LuUi's, but Berton, one of 
the Directors of the Opera, had rewritten the music 
and brought it " up to date." Berton was not 
Lulli by a long way, and though the tearful part 
of Oriana was admirably played by Sophie Arnould 
"who gave full force to the sublime apostrophe"^ 
one of the few things in the opera which Berton 
had fortunately left alone — "the boldness of the ex- 
periment was not rewarded by success." * It seems, 
however, to have heen played several times, and, — 
which is more remarkable still — Sophie continued 
to sing in it, for in January 1772 the Mercurc re- 
cords that " Mile Amould, in spite of her weak 
health, proves in the fv/e of Oriana, how real talent 
and resources will please." 

In fact, on the few occasions on which she did 
appear, Sophie gave evidence of that remarkable 
talent which, a couple of years later, was to culmi- 
nate in the personations of the heroines of Gluck's' 
operas, and to make her famous as a great tragic 
actress, and the tlrst exponent of modem opera. 
Another instance of her great tragic power was 
given in Castor a}id Pollux played in February. 
The critic of the Mercure—sNVo was, however, always 
favourably disposed towards Sophie — wrote that 
"she was not a character of the piece, but Thflaire 
herself, and all the feelings she depicted passed in- 
voluntarily into the souls of the spectators." 

MuiHitHi. An. Amadit. 
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This adulation made her conceited, and * though 
she professed to be indifferent to applause and 
criticism, she could not help feeling that she was 
the pet of the public, and gave herself airs in 
consequence. 

On the night of March 24th she refused to act, 
and did not, as on so many previous occasions, 
plead indisposition, but plainly showed that her 
conduct was actuated by no other motive than 
"pure caprice", by coming down to the theatre and 
taking her seat in one of the boxes. The managers 
sent to ask her what she meant by appearing in 
the front of the house when she was " billed" to 
play a part that evening, and she impudentiy replied 
that she had come to take a lesson of Mile 
Beaumesnil, who was her "understudy." The 
managers thereupon complained to the Due de la 
Vrilli^re, who, in his official capacity as Chamberlain, 
had the control of the King's music, and requested 
him to send the recalcitrant actress to Fort TEvSque. 
That distinguished nobleman did an extensive and 
lucrative business in kttrcs de cachet, and issued 
orders for the Bastille at a fixed price of 50 louis, 
and for the minor prisons at a reduced tariff. He 
no doubt felt that it would be establishing a bad 
precedent to send anyone to prison unless he was 
paid to put them there, and, as the directors had 
not complied with that formality, he contented him- 
self with giving Sophie a severe reprimand. 
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This leniency did not satisfy some " ill-ntiturrd 
spectators,** who rfsoKod to vfo to the theatrt* on 
the followinj; Tuesday, and ** humiliate** this proud 
and imjiertinent actress. 'I'hc*y duly went, but Sojihie, 
who [XThaps wLsh^nl to atone for her misconduct, 
jmt forth all the strductions ofher yoice, her lieauty, 
and h<T dramatic talent, and the conspirators "had 
not the couraj;<»" t^) utter a single cat-call. " Her 
playinjj made them forget their project," and those 
who <ame to hiss remaine<l to applaud. 

It was at alK>ut this dat<' that she uttered one of 
her most celebratetl and daring witticims, which is 
well-known to all French reatlers. A little operetta, 
the music l)y Monsigny, words by Sedaine was 
produced at the Italiens on iQth March. The sub- 
ject w;ts the celebrated stor)- of Boccaccio which 
tells how a loyer, haying nothing else wherewith to 
regalf' his mistnrss, killetl and ser\'ed his favourite 
hawk, rpon the title of this litth* piece S^iphie 
made a yery obvious pun which lh«' intellig<*nt 
reader will have no difticully in guessing, or, if he 
cannot, he may consult Bachaumont under dale of 
::nd March 1772. 

Puns, though not quitr of so l>ro;n! a natun\ 
forminl no inconsid<Tablr |M»rtion of the witticisms 
«»t' .S<»phif* ArnouM. and shf was addicteil to that 
I'xni'ilini^lv p«M»r form of wit. punning f>n nam«*s. 
.\ tlo/fn fxamph-s cxcur to mind, but to «|Uoie 
ihi-m wf)uld Im- to l>i*re tht- readier without 
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enhancing her reputation as a wit. One of the best 
was on the steward of the Prince de Gulm6ne, who 
was suspected to have made "pretty pickings" out 
of his master's estate. 

He yearned after literary honours, composed verses, 
and even wrote the libretto of an opera, which he 
requested a friend to read to Sophie Amould. She 
listened to it, and then said, " I fancy the author 
has cribbed a few lines here and there, but taken 
on the whole I am of opinion that the work is 
worthy of a Voltaire ''(^oU terri)^ If the author 
did not see the pun he doubtless felt flattered, but 
if he did detect the play upon words his feelings 
must have been the reverse of pleasant. 

Jokes upon such names as Lemoine, Lecoq, Qiardon, 
etc., do not merit to be recorded, but a good instance of 
the pun as a vehicle for satire was afforded by her 
joke at the expense of three sisters who joined the 
corps de ballet, and had assumed the names of Rose, 
Hyacinthe, and Marguerite. " What a flower border ! " 
cried Sophie Amould when they were introduced 
to her, but the word she used {plate- bande) was 
capable of a less complimentary signification. 

Castor and Pollux was a great success, principally 
owing to the acting of Sophie Arnould, and the 
house was crowded at every performance. Grimm 
relates a story of a fat old tradesman who had never 
been seen at the Opera before, and who could not 
procure a seat but was obliged to stand in a large 
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lx>x, callcxl the cnche^ with some thirt)' other specta- 
tors. He endured the inconvenience during the first 
act, but when the second act began with the funeral 
of Castor, he called out, '*Well! I have |>aid my 
mon<*y. and I am Ixjing stifled and crashed to death, 
•ind all to see a funeral, which I could see, comfor- 
tal)ly and for nothing, any day in the week, at Saint- 
Rm'h.- 

There was a dance of demons in this opera, and 
on thf* first night, the d.mce not haNing been suf- 
fi(*iently rehearsed, the demons Ix^crame hopelessly 
•* clubbed. ** News had reached Paris that same 
aftt?moon th.it the Due de \\'iuguyon, a ver\' un- 
popular nol)l«*man, had died at Versailles. Sophie 
sarciLsticiUlv remarkt^d, •* Thr devils are so ui)set by 
the arrival of the Due de \auguyon amongst them 
that thev have |r>st their heads." 

I'or the next few months w<! again lose sight of 
Sophie. On NovemlHT 17th, a di'hutante. Mile 
X'irginie made her first apjR'arance. In spite of her 
nt-n'ousnt-ss it was evident that she had a good 
vni<'i«, which had Nt^n well traintnl. and she met 
with a fav<nirable PTeptiim. " Much w*ls ho|KHl from 
h*T/* siiys one of the critics, "for she is a |>upilof 
Sophie Amould," and he dilates up<»n what an 
.ulv.mtagf to the public it would W if the leading 
singf-rs would <|rvotf* their tinif to forming apt pupils, 
ll is to Im- h«)p«*d that .MIli* Virgini«' <»nly t<H)k les- 
sons in musit , ,md not in morals, from her ini.strevs 
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mistresses, Mile Rosalie, and Miles Deschamps and 
Marquise, who both belonged to the chorus. At 
the birth of kings, gold, myrrh, and frankincense 
were offered, but gold was too common, myrrh 
had not a very agreeable odour, and so many fair 
hands would be offering incense that she would not 
mingle with them. But, as her apartment was at 
the end of the garden, she craved leave to let off 
a display of fireworks, but though the fireworks 
would go out, the fire of admiration in her heart 
would never, etc., etc. 

In the Eighteenth Century compliments of this 
kind were not considered cloying, and the Demoiselle 
Amould obtained the required permission, and the 
rockets and squibs were duly let off, and attracted 
an enormous number of the frail sisterhood who 
haunted the arcades of the Palais Royal. This — more 
perhaps than the fireworks -" marvellously delighted 
the amateurs," and cheers were given for the 
Demoiselle Amould. 

In fact, Sophie made the occasion of the birth of 
the Due de Valois an opportunity for getting a good 
advertisement, of which she stood in some need, for 
owing to her infrequent appearances, she stood in 
some danger of being forgotten — professionally. Per- 
sonally, or privately, she ran no such risk. She gave 
balls and banquets at which were to be found all 
the pretty actresses and fast women of Paris, and 
representatives of the Court, the Camp, and the 
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Grove. She held quite a small court, to which 
resorted noblemen and gentr)' from the " Concjueror 
of Minorca," grizzled in the service of Vice, to the 
Gascon squireen who had come to Paris to solicit 
a place. With them were soldiers like Dumouriez — 
an able commander, but a man who was not to be 
trusted in word or deed; and the tall but stupid 
Qievalier de Tiercin, of whom Sophie said he was 
like a "tall house, — the rooms at the top are always 
the worst furnished." * 

There were also wits and authors; Marmontel, 
Crebillon fils — "the dullest of indecent writers" ^ — 
Abbi' Voisenon, who was only dull when he wrote 
verse, and only indecent when be wrote prose, — 
Abb6 Amoud, who wiLs shortly to take up the 
cudgels for Gluck and the new school of music, and 
Dorat — " cold and polished as marble " (so Sophie 
said), but whose verses were certainly warm. 

Dorat was a great admirer of Sophie, and 
would sit moodv and silent, and refase to eat when 
he saw the actress flirting with some rich or power- 
ful lover. This affection was not well rewarded. 
WTien his Fables were prcKluced this year (1773) 
they fell \cry flat, though some topi<*s were Iwught 
for the sake of the engrcivings, which were deemed 
excellent. Sophie Amould siiid, " le |MUvre Dorat 

* The rmvA/k «x« pntimMy •iri^in^l with het. (mt Ih<ima« huUrr had 
written, a hundr<tl And *nU\ \CAr% \*i'*tT, --«>fi«n the oi^kloft t« empty in 
ihtne whom Nature hath t>uilt many %t<>rir« hi|*h. " and h«* HmI token ihe 
idm frt»m Baam {.i^tkfgm . N«>. 1 7) 
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se sauve par les planches." Another time when 
some one complained, in the presence of the author, 
of the high price of the book, Sophie chimed in 
with : " Why only look at the paper, the engravings 
and the vignettes! They alone are worth all the 
money, and the verses are given away gratis," 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Cluci — A rebellion in Ihr archesfrn — S^andaUmongeTS^ Lam agiiais relumi 
— A complicated joke— Can a person be bored to Jentk f—Sophir srndi 
in her resignation — A polite refusal^ iphigmia in Atilis — Hthearsing 
under difficultas—A fight for the best parlSophie and the butcher's 
dog— Accompanying a chorus — Pinching a notary—Tilt Rrst night of 
tphigenia— Death of Louis XV—Thr Iphigenia hat—' Whose turn is 
it la run errands?" — An irate musician — Prince if Hfnin sings small. 
{'774) 



We have now come to the time when Sophie Ar- 
nould is to attain to the zenith of her professional 
fame. The school of French Opera, of which she 
had hitherto been an exponent, had few merits 
except its tunefulness, and if she had reached any 
height of dramatic expression in the rendering of 
the works of Rameau, Philidor, and LiUli, she had 
derived little or no support from the orchestra. 
With the advent of Gluck, a remarkable change 
came over French opera. It is not the place to 
estimate the genius of the great German composer, 
nor is there any need to discuss questions over 
which much good ink was spilled, but which time 
has settled unalterably. The grand and simple 
melodies of Gluck superseded the jingling pretti- 
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nesses of the earlier French and Italian schools, but 
not without a struggle which was short and sharp, 
and in which all the leading literary men of France 
took part. 

The most able pens — those of Marmontel, d'Alam- 
bert, and La Harpe — were enlisted on the side of 
Piccini, the Italian composer who was summoned in 
hot haste to counteract the influence of the favourite 
musician of Marie Antoinette, but their efforts to 
bolster up their champion were ineffectual, and Gluck 
remained the master of the field. Probably the 
Queen's predilections had little to do with the result — 
the question was decided by the public; but it is 
not unlikely that the victory of Gluck was rendered 
far more complete by the intensity and dramatic 
force which Sophie Arnould was able to throw into 
the characters of the heroines of the Master's works, 
which, it should be recollected, he described as 
not operas but "musical dramas." 

That the genius of Gluck would eventually triumph 
over the "traditions" of the old French opera, was 
beyond a doubt, but he was fortunate in having 
the assistance of Sophie Arnould. Both composer 
and artiste held opinions regarding their art which 
Were decidedly in advance of the time in which 
they lived. 

It is related of Sophie Arnould that, during the 
last days of 1773, she was rehearsing in Cephalis 
et Procris, an opera by Gr^try, for a performance 
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which was to be given before the King and Court 
on Deccml)er 30th. At one of the rehearsals she 
stopiKxl the orchestra and addressing Krancoeur, 
the conductor, siiid: 

"What Ls the meaning of this. Monsieur? There 
is a relxillion in vour orchestra." 

" What do vou mean bv a rebellion, Mademoi- 
selle? We are here to ser\'e the King, and we 
serve him zealouslv." 

" I also want to serve him, but vour orchestra 
puts me out, and prevents me from singing." 

" Nevertheless, Mademoiselle, we were keeping 
the time." 

** The time? Quelle bete esi-ee celaf Follow me, 
if you please, an<l learn that your accom|>animent 
is nothing more than the servant of the actress who 
is n.-citing." 

Whether Krancorur gave in i^x not, histor)* does 
not stiite, !>ut most likelv he did. Gtstel Blai/e, 
a musical critic, ;md the author of several works 
concerning the < )pera, is of opinion that il w;ls this 
ha!)it of not adhering strictly ti» time which cauMxi 
<iluck to eventually depri\e Sophie of her parts in 
his o|K.T.ts and give them to young<-r artistes, who 
Would not sacrifice singing to acting. 

"She had Uren ac( ustomed to lenglht*n or shorten 
h»T n<)l«s ,iciordin;4 to h»T leejinj^s, or the t ondition 
of h«T yoirr," s;i\s ih«" < rilic just f|Uotrd, ami lh»Ti*- 
ton- her drain. ilii laltiu " Im< anie su[MTtluous" whi-n 
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she had to keep time like "a simple coryph6e". 

To make the theory plausible, the anecdote given 
above ought to have been dated some ten or twelve 
years earlier. During the fifteen years she had 
been on the stage she must either have been one 
of " men and women reciting a tragedy musically 
to intonations indicated by a musician,"* or there 
was a conductor who understood her, and complied 
with a custom which is now general. If she had 
only acquired this habit of singing without regard 
to the orchestra at a time when Gluck was actually 
in France — for he was not improbably present at 
this very performance of Cephalis ct Procris — and 
only four months before she appeared in his first 
opera, she would have found it easier to revert to 
her old habits than lose her parts. But, as a matter 
of fact, she continued to sing in Gluck's operas 
for about four years, and, when she was at last 
superseded, there were at least two adequate, besides 
two inadequate, reasons for such a step. 

The chief one was that her voice, which was 
never very strong, was quite unable to bear the 
strain which the dramatic situations "even more than 
the music, put upon it. Another reason was that 
her disorderly life made her careless and negligent 
of her professional duties, and more over-bearing 
than ever. Minor reasons might be found in the 
fact that the Prince d'H6nin, the titular " protector " 

* E. & J. de Goncourt, Sophie Arnotild, page 120. 
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of Sophie Arnould, took a great antipathy to the 
Chevalier de Gluck, and was extremely rude to 
him, and also that Mile Rosalie, the actress to 
whom the parts were eventually given, was the 
mistress of Comte Mercy d'Argenteau, the Austrian 
Ambassador, whom Gluck was particularly anxious 
to oblige. 

It would, however, be better to speak of these 
matters in their proper chronological sequence. 
Fortunately for the biographer, information about 
Sophie at this time^ — the zenith of her career — 
is more plentiful, M^lra coming with his Coyrespond- 
aiice Secrete to supplement his fellow scandal-monger, 
Bachaumont. Neither is particularly trustworthy, 
but if there is any choice between them, Bachaumont 
is not only more complete, but is less malicious, 
and does not seem to go out of his way — as 
M6tra continually does— to give some particularly 
spicy lie about some living or dead person. * 

The difference between them is but one of degree, 
but is sufficient to make the reader of both veracious 
historians conclude that, if they had lived in the 
present day, Bachaumont would have found congenial 
employment on the staff of one of the less reput- 
able " society papers," whilst M^tra would always 
have been in HoIIoway Gaol, except when he was 
in Dartmoor. Bachaumont's lies are rarely cruel, 
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and are easily detected by any one with an average 
amount of common sense. For instance, he starts 
this year by giving on one of the first pages, under 
date of January 20th, a couple of letters which are 
stated to have passed between Sophie Arnould and 
the Abb6 du Terray. In the one, Sophie alludes 
to the rumour that she is stated to have asked for 
a croupe y or pecuniary interest in the farming of 
one of the taxes, which croupe was supposed to 
have been allotted her in recognition of her talents. 
The Abb6 replies that she has been misinformed, 
but it is not necessary to quote the letters, for 
they are obviously not genuine. The one is a 
mere vehicle for getting in some digs at a very 
unpopular Minister under cover of the name of the 
witty, sarcastic actress; whilst the reply contains 
some not over-decent quibbles concerning the noto- 
riously immoral life which Sophie was known to be 
leading. 

If a guess might be hazarded as to the author- 
ship of these letters, it would seem not unlikely that 
if Comte de Lauraguais did not actually write them, 
he had assisted to compose them, and if it be 
urged that a gentleman was hardly likely to cast 
reflections on a woman who had been his mistress 
for several years and had borne him four children, 
it may be replied that the code of honour in the 
1 8th Century was very different to what it is now. 

At any rate it is certain that about this time 
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that erratic and hot-tempered nobleman had returned 
to Paris after a more than usually long exile in 
Enjrland, during which he had made himself notori- 
ous in several ways. Perhaps he still had a secret 
hankering after Sophie, and would have liked to 
renew a liaison with one who was certainly dearer 
to him than his own wife, but his place had been 
taken, and for some time past the Prince d' H^nin 
had been the titular "protector" of Sophie. 

The Prince does not appear to have been a very 
interesting individual. He wzis proud, pompous, 
priggish, and stupid, iuid not even the advantages 
of Sophie's society had succeeded in milking him 
other than a bore. Perhaps I^uraguais had paid 
a visit to his old mistress, and found her changed, 
and he, being jealous of the Prince, or sorry to see 
Sophie linked, even temporarily, to such a dull, 
purse-proud companion, who was preferred before 
himself, r&solved to play a practical joke on her 
protector. 

Here is the story as given by Bachaumont. 

" The Comte de Lauraguais, whose inextinguishable 
humour is so marvellously seconded by his lively 
imagination, after having amused London, has come 
to enliven our capital with his sallies and ingenious 
pleasantries, of which this is a charming instance. 

He assembled four doctors of the Faculty of 
Medicine in consultation, to know whether it was 
possible for any one really to die of sheer ennui. 
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After a long discussion, they, replied in the afifirma- 
tive, and signed a paper to that effect, they being 
under the impression that the question related to 
some member of the Comt^'s family, amongst whpm 
idiocy, hypochondria, and melancholia, were far from 
infrequent. 

The best remedy, they all agreed, would be " the 
removal of the objects which caused this condition 
of inertia and stagnation." This very obvious con- 
clusion was exactly what the Comte desired. Having 
obtained this valuable opinion, duly signed by the 
four physicians, the Comte de Lauraguais went off 
to a commissary of police, and gravely demanded 
a warrant against the Prince d'H6nin, for reasons 
which would be found in the subjoined written com- 
plaint. This document set forth that whereas the 
Prince d'H6nin would, by his continual and weari- 
some obsessioHy inevitably cause the death of Sophie 
Arnould, whose life was precious to the public, and 
more particularly so to him (the complainant), the 
said Prince should be required .or compelled to 
abstain from visiting the aforesaid Demoiselle Arnould 
until she had entirely recovered from the malady of 
ennui by which she was attacked, and which in th^ 
opinion of four eminent members of the faculty 
would eventually kill her, unless the cause of her 
complaint — namely the society of the said Prince 
d*H6nin — was removed. 

Of course the commissary did not issue any war- 




" fant, but he retold the story, and no doubt noted 
it down for the delectation of the King, who daily 
read all the police reports, and who would be sure 
to repeat to all his cronies this " charming instance 
of the inextinguishable humour" of Comte de Laura- 
giiais. At any rate the story was soon all over 
Paris. Prince d'lU'nin was, not unnaturally, indignant, 
and talked about challenging the author of the prac- 
tical joke ; but the Prince's discretion was greater 
than his valour, it would appear, for more than once 
he was on the verge of fighting and then thought 
better of it. 

The joke was not a bad one of its kind, and 
gained somewhat from the fact that Sophie was 
actually out of health at the moment, though she 
was not, perhaps, very seriously ill. Towards the 
end of January she was singing at the Opera, but 
early in February she was anxious to retire from 
the Stage, and did actually send in her resignation, 
but it was not accepted. 

All the members of the Opera were regarded as 
being " His Majesty's servants " in the literal sense 
of the phrase. They enjoyed certain privileges, but 
they were not free agents, and having once taken 
service under the King were no longer their own 
masters. However young a gtrl might be, if she 
were once entered on the book of the Opera as 
belonging to the troupe, even her parents had no 
control over her. Dissipated young nobles tt>ok 
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advantage of this regulation, and if they wished to 
abduct a young girl, first took the precaution of 
getting her entered as a danseuse at the Opera. 
When the elopement took place and the parents 
appealed to the police to recover their erring daughter, 
they would be informed, in the course of a day or 
two, that she belonged to the Royal Opera, and 
therefore was under no authority except that of the 
King, or the gentlemen who formed the " Commit- 
tee" which reguliated the royal theatres. This bad 
business was put a stop to in 1775. 

The answer vouchsafed to Sophie's application to 
be released from her engagement was a polite 
refusal, couched in the following terms. 

" February 16, 1774. 

" I am sorry to hear. Mademoiselle, that you are 
thinking of retiring, on the ground that your weak 
state of health does not permit you to fulfil your 
duties as conscientiously as you would wish. I 
fully appreciate your honesty of purpose, but, at 
the same time, I believe that at your age, and 
with a little care, you may easily recover from your 
indisposition, and therefore I am not prepared to 
accept your proposal at present. Several new works 
are in preparation at the Opera, and as they are 
not in your particular line of parts, you will be 
able to enjoy a long rest; moreover, under no 
circumstances would more be demanded of you 
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than your strenj^th would permit. I am sure that 
you will not abuse this concession, but, on the 
contrar\', it will act as a fresh incentive to make 
you assist, so far as it lies in your power, to sup- 
|K)rt the welfare of the Accidemy." 

lieneath these polite phrases and studied compli- 
ments there was, |>erhaps, a hint that the sinjjer 
was only malinjjerin}^. The writer made a shrewd 
jfuess that when Sophie tendered her resignation, 
{>rofessional jealousy and, |>erhaps, professional pride, 
had more to do with it than the state of her 
health. Sophie knew, as all the world did, that a 
neu' composer was al)out to introduce an entirely 
new school of o[K.Ta. She was not by any means 
sure that she was suited to t;ike leadinjj parts in 
these operas <and, indeed, the official who wrote 
this letter seems to have l>een of opinion that her 
services would not Ix? rcHjuired) and she was jpxMtly 
afniid that her younj^er, less-talented, and much- 
detesteil rival, Rosalie Lirvasseur, would l)e preferred 
!)efore her. The (^ueen and the Court would 
warmly sup|>ort the composer, so that it was almost 
a forejLjone conclusion that the OjKTa would l>c 
successful, and Sophie df'eme^f it ver\' prol>able 
that shr would either be out of the cast altoj^ether, 
and so have no shart* in the triumph, or l)e content 
with what small moilicum (»f praise ^he couKl ^^ain 
!>y playinj^ st*<:ond t<» Rosalie Levav>eur. 
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It was very fortunate for Sophie Arnould that 
her resignation was not accepted. When the parts 
of Iphigenia in Aulis were distributed, Sophie 
was gratified to find that she was cast for Iphigenia^ 
and there can be no doubt that Gluck made the 
best choice. He claimed that in his "musical 
dramas," music was to be the interpreter of poetry, 
and he hated everything that was insipid and artifi- 
cial. Sophie Arnould, though her voice was not 
so fresh nor so powerful as that of her younger 
rival, was, without doubt, the greatest actress of 
the dayj and the only singer whose genius could 
soar above the conventionalities which still hampered 
the operatic stage. Gluck may have known less 
counterpoint than Handel's cook, but he knew a 
great artiste when he came across one. 

For her part she fully justified the confidence 
reposed in her. The opera, it was evident, would 
arouse public interest to an extent hitherto unknown. 
It is customary in France to admit many of the 
critics, the friends of the artistes and manager, 
and some privileged persons, to see the last, or 
dress, rehearsal of a new piece. The plan is not 
without some advantages, as it gives the critics 
plenty of time to write their critiques, and consider- 
ably reduces the quantity of "paper" in the house 
on the first night. In the present day it is not 
unusual, when an important piece is about to be 
produced, to find the house as full at the dress 
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reheiirsal cis it is at an ordinary performance, but 
a hundred years ajjo there was not as a rule any 
overweeninjj amount of interest displayed in a new 
opera or piece, and only a few melomaniacs were 
present at the dress-rehearsal. 

With ^///;v///if7, however, the case was ver)' dif- 
ferent Kveryone desired to l)e present at one of 
the rehearsals, and the managers and artistes were 
overv^helmed with applications for admission. Such 
crowds gathered round the theatre-doors that the 
Provost of the Merchants consulted Rebel, the 
manager, ixs to what w.ls to be done. Rebel wrote 
to X'epwiilles for instructions, and received the follow- 
ing letter in reply. 

'•March 31, 1774. 

**rhe Provost n\ the Merchants ap|H*ars to fear, 
and with some n^avm, that the rehearsals of the 
o|K,»ra of //*/iior/ii\i will l)e attended with some dis- 
turkinces, on account of the enormoas numUr of 
|KM)ple who have asked for tickets. No doulH it 
would l)e desirable that the rehearsals should take 
place with closed doors, or at least in the presence 
of a few connoisseurs onlv. But I feel that it would l)e 
ver)' difficull at tht* present moment to act in op- 
[K)siiion to public luriosiiy wilhoul exciting com- 
plaints on all siile>. Pn-caulions must U- taken, 
howtrvrr, to pn*v»nt anv disturlMii* t-N, and t«> see 
ih.il the nh<ars,ils tak«- plac«- quietly. The firM is 
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to demand a guard of soldiers for each representa- 
tion, the second is to give notice that no person 
will be allowed to enter without a ticket signed by 
one of the managers; the third to limit the admis- 
sions to the boxes to the number of persons that 
can be accommodated : the fourth, not to issue 
more than three or four hundred tickets for the pit, 
and one hundred for the gallery. By these means 
the rehearsals, it is to be hoped, will pass off quietly. 
I have written to the Provost of the Merchants, 
who wants several box seats, that he can ask you 
for as many as he requires. You would oblige also 
by reserving a box for M. de Villevault for the 
rehearsal on Saturday, and one for M. Joly de Fleury, 
a councillor, for the rehearsal on Monday. Both of 
them have asked me to procure them seats. 

P. S. The public should only be admitted to 
the two last rehearsals; at all the others the doors 
ought to be tightly closed. 

The rehearsals must have been amusing. Gluck 
had a good idea of stage-management, and was 
especially horrified at the chorus, which hitherto had 
been content to stand in a semi-circle, and perform 
its part without moving, or evincing the slightest 
interest either in the words it had to sing, or the 
action of the principal performers. The composer 
was anxious to make these singing-machines show 
some sign of human feeling, and he bustled about, 
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puUinjT the choristers into position, and teaching 
them how to act. The exertion made him so warm, 
that in a few minutes his coat would come off, and 
then his wijif would follow. The spectacle of an 
elderly German jjentleman dartinyj alK)ut the stajje 
in his shirt-sleeves, imd with a cotton nijrhtcap on 
his l)ald head must have been ludicroas enoujijh, 
and was rendered more so by the conduct of some 
of his staunch admirers, who followed him alK>ut« 
carr)'ing the articles of apparel he had thrown off. 

Nor were other amasinjj incidents wantinj^;. Mile 
Duplant was really entitk*d to choose which |)art 
she would play, and she at once chose lphij{i*nia. 
This put .Sophie Arnould in a difficulty. The |>art 
of Clytemnestra afforded the most scoj)e for acting, 
or, in th(*atrical sUmg, had the most ** fat, "^ but on 
the other hcmd, Iphigenia was the " title role, " and 
if she played Gytemnestra she would have* to ap{>ear 
as the mother of an actrc^is who was <|uite as old 
as herself. Mdlle. Duplant, for her jKirt, was e<|ually 
determined not to play the part of Mile Amould's 
mother. The difificultv was solved by a little diplom- 
acy. To |)ersuade Sophie to withdraw her claim 
would have l)een difficult if not im|K>ssible, and dread 
of her shaq) tongue rendered it a task which no 
one was willinjL^ to undertake, sr> Madame Duplant 
was ap()rr>a( h<*<l. She was jn-rsuadetl that S€>phie, 
on account n( hrr manv notorious j'allantrifs wr)uld 
do justic<- to the love scenes, and Duplant finally 
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accepted the part of Clytemnestra as a kind of 
testimonial to her comparatively superior morality. 

Perhaps she was not quite as vicious as Sophie, 
but she was not a paragon of virtue. Her lover at 
this time was a certain M. Colin, a rich meat or 
cattle salesman. Sophie was, of course, aware of 
this, and was not improbably unacquainted with the 
arguments which had been used to persuade Duplant 
to accept the part of Clytemnestra. During one of 
the rehearsals a large dog strayed into the theatre, 
and found its way into the green-room. Sophie 
called the animal to her, patted it, and made friends 
with it, and then taking it by the collar led it on 
the stage, where Duplant was singing. Sophie went 
up to her, and pointing to the dog, parodied one 
of the lines in the opera and sang, 

•* Reine, de votre amaDt, void I'ambassadeur." 

All present laughed, and Mme. Duplant was covered 
with confusion. 

Another amusing story related about these rehearsals 
is that at one point the chorus had to sing to Iphigenia : 

" RassureZ'VouSy belle princesse^ 
Achille sera voire t^poux" 

This was accompanied by the three notes D. E. C. 
on the horn. Sophie, for fun, hummed to these 
notes " ye m'en vioque'' or rather " Je m'en moo'' — 
for she altered the word moque so as to rhyme with 
epoux, * It is not unlikely that the person who 

♦ Castel-Blaize — L'Acadimie imp^riale de musique. 
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reported this anecdote did not catch the words cor- 
rectly, and that the Demoiselle Arnould made another 
rhyme to ^pmix. The interpellation vastly tickled the 
large audience present at the rehearsal. Many of 
. these persons were present at the first performance 
of the Opera, and when this point was reached, 
there were cries of " Louder ! Louder ! " The crj' 
was repeated on subsequent occasions, and one night, 
"either by accident or design" the actress sang the 
words in a loud and intelligible voice. 

Gluck's difficulties in getting Iphii<enia properly 
rehearsed were increased by a royal decree, dated 
April sth, 1774. which created much indignation, 
and it might almost be said consternation, amongst 
the "damsels of the Opera." By this decree "no 
person, unless connected with the theatre, was to be 
allowed to enter the green-room or the dressing- 
rooms of the actresses." The order was a sensible 
one, and much needed, and it must have afforded 
much satisfaction to Gluck to have the wings and 
the dressing-rooms cleared of intruders, but the 
measure was not due to his suggestion. It was 
due perhaps to a notary' with the not inappropriate 
name of Bouby who had recently failed for i , 200,000 
francs, which belonged to his clients. The whole 
of this large sum had been expended on the nymphs 
of the Opera, and the amorous notary was well known 
behind the scenes. The actresses guessed pretty 
correctly that the money he spent so freely 
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did not all come out of his own pocket. "That / 
poor pigeon has been nicely plucked," whispered a 
danseuse to Sophie Arnould one evening, pointing 
to the notary. " Mais il petU voUr^ tout de mime^ " 
replied Sophie. 

Iphigenia was to have been produced, on April 
1 2 th, but owing to the indisposition of M. Larriv6e, 
the principal male-singer, the performance was ppst- 
poned for a week, and the opera was produced on 
April 19th. The audience was perhaps the most 
brilliant that had ever assembled within the walls 
of the Opera-house. By half past five the Dauphin, 
the Dauphiness, and the Comte and Comtesse de 
Provence were already in the royal boxes, and the 
Duchesse de Chartres, Duchesse de Bourbon, Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe, all the Ministers, and most of 
the Courtiers, had preceded them, and were waiting 
for the first notes of the overture. The overture 
was listened to with admiration, but the presence 
of the royal party prevented any manifestations of 

• 

applause, until Marie Antoinette, at the close of 
Agamemnon's first recitative, gave the signal by 
clapping her hands, when thunders of applause burst 
forth from all parts of the house. The success of the 
opera was assured as far as the Court party was 
concerned, but, of course, as the Dauphiness warmly 
espoused the cause of Gluck, that was almost a 
foregone conclusion. The critics felt that, perhaps 
on that very account, Iphigenia was not likely to 
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l)e well-received by the jjeneral |)ui>lic, and they 
discreetly "hed^jed, " and confined themselves to 
jjiving a synopsis of the plot with a few words of 
praise to the principal [jerformers. Sophie never 
acted l)etter, and her voice seemed to have rejjiiined 
its strength, the clou of the oj>era l)eing Agamem- 
non's air Au JaiU dts ^randaifs^ of which Abb6 
Arnoud said, •* With that air one might found a 
religion."* 

The verdict of the public confirmt*d that of the 
Court, but the i>erformances were interrupted owing 
to the death of the King which tmik pUice on May 
loth. Madame du Barr>' was banished from Court, 
and Sophie Amould said, in reference to herself 
i'md the other fair and frail damsels of the 0|>era: 
*• We are orphans who have lost both father and 
mother. ** The artistes suffered a jjecuniar)' loss, 
for the theatre was closed for some weeks, and only 
half salaries were paid during that time. 

When the theatre reopened, the i)erformances of 
Iphioenia were resumed, and became quite the rage. 
Coiffures in those days were enormous structures 
Ixfore which even the ** matin^-e hat" might 
hi(l<* its diminisheii head. The coiflure a i^ If^ht^^it 
w*L> comparatively a simple affair. It consLstixl of 
•• ii wreath of black flowers surmounted bv the 
rn^(«nt ot" Diana, with a kind i»f veil which covered 
halt the back <»t th«- heail." * S)phie Amould, of 
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course, wore one of these hats, and it became her 
well. "A respectable young woman," named Mme. 
de Hunolstein, who lived in the Palais Royal, was 
so fascinated by Sophie Arnould's acting in Ip/iigenia^ 
that she almost fell in love with her. How she 
contrived to make her feelings known to the object 
of her adoration, we cannot say, but Sophie pre- 
sented her with one of these Iphigenia hats. Mme. 
de Hunolstein found that she did not look quite as 
pretty as the actress, and thinking that the hat 
might have something to do with it, she sent the 
new hat back to Sophie with a note requesting her 
to change it for the one she wore. The lackey 
who was sent with the hat and the message, was 
ushered into Sophie's chamber, where he found the 
hair-dresser arranging her hair. Prince d'H6nin was 
also in the room; or, as M6tra maliciously puts it, 
Sophie had with her the lover who paid, and the 
lover who was paid. She read the letter, and dis- 
missed the lackey, then, taking the hat she usually 
wore, she put it in a box, then looking from the 
Prince to the barber, said gravely: "Whose turn 
is it to run errands to day?" 

This was not the only occasion on which Sophie 
showed her contempt for her protector. He was 
continually getting snubbed, and seems often to have 
deserved it. Gluck was then at work on a new 
opera, Orpheus and Eurydice, and he often came to 
Sophie's house, with some of the artistes of the 
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Opera, to tn* over sf)me of the airs. These visits 
were particularly distasteful to Prince d'Hrnin, who 
pretended to be jealoas, and more than once he 
made siircastic remarks al>out masicians in jjeneral 
and (iluck in f)articular. The old comi>oser took 
no noticf* (A these observations for some time, but 
ihev rankled in his mind, and in future he onlv 
called on the pnfua donna at a time when she was 
likely to be alone. ( >ne day, when he and several 
of the singers were at S>phie's house tr\'injf over 
some of the music of Orf*/ietis\ Prince d'llenin 
arrived unex|)t*ctedly, and entered! the room. All 
rose from their seats and lv»wed all excc*pt (iluck 
who settled hims<*lf more firmlv on his chair, ami 
took no notice of the Prince's entrance. The IVince 
was for a moment too astonisheil to ilo anything, 
but at last he siiiil, "It seems to me that it is the 
custom in Kranc«* t<» rise when anvon«', and mort* 

m 

especially a perM»n of high jiositi^n, enters." 

(iluck l>oiinde<l from his chair and came up to 
the Prince. " rhe custom in (iermanv. Monsieur.** 
he replied, "is to rise if any«»iii* you resjMtt comt'S 
into the room l)ut n<»t otht-nxisr," Ihrn turning 
towards Sophie Anv»uKK he added: "As y«»u .ire 
not the mistress in vmr <>wn housf, I will Ir.ive, 
and will n«\<*r rt-lurn." 

With iImI \v' ^^talk**! ^A\ h^Mwr and |.n»p«»N»Ml \x\ 
s«'n<l .1 t h.ill'fi'^f I., ihf Print «•. Km rtriitl»-d thai 
it w«»»il*l l»' ;;^' ItsN. .1^ ihi- Print* w.i^ a n«»l"rii»UN 
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coward, and would inevitably take shelter behind his 
rank, and refuse to fight with a musician even though 
he were a Chevalier. Gluck therefore poured the storj' 
of his wrongs into the ear of the Due de Nivemais, 
who was one of his warmest admirers. The Due 
immediately constituted himself the composer's cham- 
pion and charged Prince d'H6nin with having insulted 
Gluck at the house of Sophie Arnould, and insisted 
that the Prince should either fight him (the Due) 
or apologise to Gluck. It is needless to say that 
the Prince preferred the latter course, and duly 
called upon the irate composer, and it is to be 
presumed made the avic7ide honorab/c^ and settled 
the matter amicably, for nothing more concerning 
the quarrel is to be found in the writings of the 
contemporary scandal-mongers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

F ran fois Joseph Belanger — A faithful lover — Sophie creates *^ Eurydice** 
— Her quarrel with ^flle de Rancour t — The rivals and their chant" 
pions — Jphigenia revived^ The Barber of Seville — Cluck as a com- 
poser of opera bouffe — The King's justice — Minor successes — A question 
of salary — Familiarity reproi'ed. 

{1774-1775) 

Prince d'H6nin had really some cause for jealousy, 
for Sophie Arnould had a " serious " lover, who was 
deeply attached to her and whose affection endured 
even to the time when she was old, ill, and poor. 
This lover, whose name was Francois Joseph Belanger, 
was an architect. Sophie Arnould made his ac 
quaintance under the following circumstances. Mile 
Guimard, a danseuse of the Opera, who was one 
of the most notorious and most extravagant defni- 
moridaines, had a magnificent residence constructed 
for her in the Chauss6e d'Antin. This " temple of 
Terpsichore," as it was called, had cost immense 
sums, and had been the ruin of more than one of 
the numerous lovers of the " skeleton of the Graces. " 
But Sophie also had rich lovers, and was jealous of 
Mile Guimard. She wanted to erect a palace 
which should be even finer than that of the danseuse^ 

'47 
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and Belanger was engaged to draw up the plans. 
These were duly executed, and Sophie Amould's 
house still exists, — on paper, on the shelves of the 
Biblioth^que Nationale. There are plans of the 
ground, first, and second floors, the latter containing 
four small rooms which Mile Arnould had " dem- 
fnapidd " (sic) to accommodate her children, and there 
is a design for the facade, with an entablature sup- 
ported by two caryatides, one of which was to be 
the Muse Euterpe, whose lineaments were to be 
those of Sophie herself The building never got 
beyond the paper stage; perhaps it would have 
cost too much money, or perhaps Sophie, when she 
fell in love with the architect, forgot all about the 
projected palace. 

Indeed Francois Joseph Belanger was just fitted 
to captivate the affections of Sophie Arnould. He 
was at this time a little over thirty years of age, 
not bad looking, well-read, enthusiastic, good-tem- 
pered, and an amusing companion. French architects, 
even in the present day, often perform functions which 
an English architect would deem derogatory to his 
professional position, and Belanger, who was director 
of the King's Menus Plaisirs, was not only called 
upon to arrange the stage and the auditorium, but 
also to engage the artistes. In his capacity of 
entertainment caterer, he was of course accjuainted 
with all the artistes. He was therefore a welcome 
guest at Sophie's supper parties, for, besides being 
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a vj«^Mxl Uilkrr hims*-lf he often br<>ui;ht with him the 
latest novelty in the [MT.><in of a new conjurer, jujj- 
j^'lfT, or othrr jierfornuT of the same kind. On one 
<K<asion for inst;mee h«* hrou;jht with him to Sophie's 
housi; a crmjurer, who derlareil th.U lM»fr>ro the supjwr 
w;ts over hr would caus<* a lartjr I »ust of the hostess 
which stcHHl on a bracket in tht' ro<)m to dls^ipfM^ar 
lie |M'rt"orme<l a numlK*r of tricks, and wound up 
hy callinj; th«? attention of th«? i^(*sts to the? bracket, 
from which Sophie's Inist had vanished, its place 
iH'inij taken l>y an object which need not be men- 
tioniil here. 

As an architect, Belanjj«T w;ls one of the most 
rising men of the day. He is mentioned in an 
Almanac: of ArchittrLs, Artists anil Knjjravers, 
publish«xl in 1776, when* his name occurs on the 
list of '• Architects of Paris who have vjiven pn^of 
«»f thi'ir talents," ami h«- is dtscrilHil as ** Insjurtor 
ol Mc^nus Plaisirs, DiSMnateur de la Chambre el 
du Cabinet des Prince's Kn-res du Roi,** and his 
address is '^iven as th#' H«'»tfl des Menus IMaisirs, 
Kur li^Tj^rrr. It si«>o«l a fi'W y.inls t»> the east 
• ►! where the Kolie lierv^tVi* nmv i^. H«*lani;er found 
his acijuaintance with S»phie Arnould not only 
jiI»'.Ls;uu but pr4>fital)l«*. She recomm»*ntlitl him to 
m.mv i»f her fri»ntls t>r levers, .md v> pnx'unxl 
hirn .1 L:'>'>d *1»m1 ••! buNineNS. His In^i w^rks 
\\»r»- ih*- \'ill.i .iiid '^aniens i^ l^i I»a;^alell»-, in the 
iloi^ d<* l^»ul«>'^n(\ which he l»uilt and laid out for 
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the Comte d'Artois, the stables, "surrounded by 
cottages in the English style," also built for Comte 
d'Artois, which stood where the Rue des Ecuries 
d'Artois now is; the Chateau de M6reville (Seine 
et Oise) built for the de la Tour du Pin family; 
the chateau of Bel CEil (Belgium) the seat of the 
Prince de Ligne. Extant specimens of his work are 
the hotel built for Mile Contat at the comer of 
the Rue de Berri and the Champs Elys6es, and 
the dome of the Old Com Market (now the Bourse 
de Commerce) which is perhaps one of the earliest 
examples of the exclusive use of iron and glass in 
the constmction of a cupola. 

The affection was lasting, on his side at least; 
— on hers it was equally ardent for a short time at 
all events, but liable to interruption whenever she 
took a new fancy. Once when he was temporarily 
out of favour she wrote him a letter giving him 
his congc^, and at the same time wrote to an actor 
named Florence inviting him to become her lover. 
Belanger chanced to call at Sophie's house at a time 
she was not at home and read these two letters and 
altered the addresses. Sophie appreciated a joke of 
that kind, and received him into favour again, the 
more readily perhaps, as Florence not being aware of 
the trick that had been played, ceased his visits. * 

" 'Ihc incident is nientioneil lure to show Helanjjcr's infatuation for Sophie 
Arnould. It must have taken place after her retirtnitnt from the stage, as 
Florence did not become a member of the Comidie Fraii<;aise till 1779. 
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BcKinjrer was anxious to marr)' Sophie Amould, 
bul she refused him, though whether from selfish 
or unselfish motives, we cannot say. It may have 
been that she who had so played the queen on and 
off the boards, dreaded the sneers of her fellow 
actresses when it became kno\ni that she had mar- 
ried an architect ; or it may be that she thought that 
his union with a notoriously depraved woman, who 
had three illegitimate children living, would ruin his 
career, and deprive him of the patronage of a 
s<?vercly moral King and Queen. If so he was 
onlv saved for a time, lie remained unmarried 
for neiirly twenty years, hoping possibly that Sophie 
Amould would change her mind. Towards the close 
of the Revolution he was thrown into prison, and 
there met Mile Dervieux, a noted courtesan. Thev 
were lx)th lucky enough to save their heads, and 
he married her in prison. It did not prejudice him 
in the eves of I^uis Will at anv rate, for after 
ihe Restoration he was made a Chevalier of the 
I^*gion of Honour -and at that time the Order was 
not In-stowed so freely as it now is — and was ap- 
|>ointetl to si'veral imi>ortant posts. 

Perhaps Unh reasons had something to do with 
Sophie's refasal, and the first in a greater degree 
than th«' s#Hond. But though they were never 
marri*'*!, il was rumoun^d that they wen\ and Sophie 
was twitttil with having throwti h«'rs<»lf away u(K>n 
.m architect. "So m;my stones an' cast «it me,** 
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replied the witty actress, " that I thought an architect 
would be the best man to utilize them." 

It is time, however, that we should return to the 
history of Sophie. In August, 1774, Gluck pro- 
duced his second opera, Orpheus and Eurydice^ and 
Sophie Arnould was entrusted with the part. She 
did not avail herself of the opportunity to the same 
extent that she had done in Iphigenia^ though the 
Mercure said she displayed " much soul, intelligence, 
and precision," and the honours of the evening 
rested with Le Gros. The general impression created 
by the opera was that the music was very fine, but 
that the author of the libretto had "abused his 
privilege of being common-place"* and the ballets 
were not half so good as the ballets in Castor^ an 
old opera by Rameau first played in 1737, 2ihd 
reproduced several times in the succeeding years. 
A mild joke circulated in the pit to the effect that 
Orpheus was only a demi-castor^ — a term used to 
designate a kind of hat, and also applied to loose 
women of the lower order. 

Before the end of the year a very bad production 
was brought out — an opera entitled Azolan^ by a 
very mediocre musician named Floquet. Up to this 
time it had been usual for- the orchestra to play 
during the e^itr'actesy but Gluck introduced the custom 
of giving the musicians a well deserved rest. The 
composer of Azolan thought he could not do better 

* Grimm's Corrcspondancey vol. X, p. 472, 
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ih«in follow Gluck's example, which caused one of 
the violinists to say that '*the only good things in 
Azolan were the eniracks, and those were Gluck*s.** 

llie Comte d*Artois was a constant attendant at 
the Opera, and though he had been married not 
cjuite a year, was said to be very susceptible to 
the charms of the " nymphs" of the ballet M. Caste! 
Ulaizc states that in the November of this year, he 
compelled the Cit>' of Paris to give him one of the 
lx)xcs which belonged to the Municipality, and his 
first care was to have green blinds fitted to it so 
that the audience could not see him or the other 
occupants, and that one night ** he conducted thither 
in a mvsterions manner, Madame du Barr>% who 
was almost old enough to be his grandmother. *** 
For the sake of M. Castel Blaize*s reputation as a 
historian, it is to l)e hoped that most of his state- 
ments are more correct than this one. Whoever 
ciccomiKmied Comte d'Artois it was certainly not 
Madame du Barr>% who was then strictlv confined 
in the Abbave of Pont-aux- Dames, and was not 
released till a vear later. She would also, it mav 
lie remarked, have Ix^n an extremely youthful grand- 
mother for she was only thirty-one years of age 
at this time! 

.\ few words must be said, lieforf* we terminate 
thf* account of this year, al>out the cjuarrel Ix'tween 
Sophir Arnould ami MII«» Raucourt, oftheComtMie 
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Francjaise. The latter was a young woman who 
appeared before Louis XV in 1772, and had so 
pleased that monarch that he had given orders she 
was to be admitted into the company of the Th6Stre 
Francois. She had also succeeded in winning the 
good graces of Madame du Barry, by pretending 
that she was bom in the same part of the country 
as the King's Favourite, and also that her father 
had been one of the actors in the private troupe of 
Stanislas, King of Poland. The first part of the 
statement was not true, for she was born in Paris;* 
and though the latter part probably was — for she 
was a true enfant de la balle — she would not perhaps 
have mentioned the matter if she had not been aware 
that Madame du Barry's uncle was a footman in 
the household of the same monarch. 

Mile Raucourt was not quite seventeen when 
she was accepted as a member of the Com6die 
Franchise, and was at that time a " dragon of virtue," 
and had vowed always to remain chaste and virtuous. 
She became acquainted with Sophie Arnould, and 
even reproved the elder actress for her way of living, 
2md pointed out the advantages of chastity and 
modesty. 

"That may be so," replied Sophie, "but I have 
read in the Bible of a certain fig tree that was 
cursed, and withered away — and only because it 
was a virgin." 

* So M. Jal asserts: Die, Critiqtie de Biog,^ p, 1042. 
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It is sad to sav that Mile Raucourt's virtuous 
rtsolves soon vanished, and she evinced an amount 
of depravity which only Sophie Amould and one or 
two others could have hoped to ec|ual. l*he friend- 
ship Ix^tween the two women soon turned cold, and 
then dejijenerated into o[x'n enmity. Indeed when 
we consider that Mile Raucourt was hardlv more 
than half Sophie's a>fe, was ver)' pretty and had 
shown a remarkable aptitude in acquirinj; the vices 
of the demi-nwudaine^ it seems obvious that neither 
would Ih? likelv to brook a rival near her throne, 
and their mutual hate ciui be easily explained with- 
out recourse to the theories which the scandal-mon};ers 
of the day were not ashamed to put forth, or MM. 
K. & J. de (ioncourt to re|>eat. 

I^ach l>ej{«in to say spiteful thinj^ about the other, 
and, as might have heen exi)ectt*d, the younger 
actress was no match for tht* eldtT in sarcasm. A 
vounjf and pretty wom.ui, who is free with her favours, 
will, however, never lack champions, ;uid if they 
were no match for Sophie in wit, the)' could make 
up for it in abusi\ or (*ven exchanjije a sword thrust 
or two with S4)phie's admirers. 

Ihr M.in)uis (If Villette, who was one of Mile 
Raucourt's f.iciion, once expressed himself rtither 
slr<»ni;[ly aUiul Sophie .Arnould; lielanvfrr, Sophie's 
l«»v«T. ch«*incrd l«» Im» pn-si-nt, .md took htT \vxxX 
warmly. whrnu|H»n iht- Manpiis dt-clannl thai he 
would ••sm*tsh anv rascal who dared to contradict 
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him." Belanger understood this to mean that the 
lackeys of the Marquis would cudgel him, and he 
claimed the protection of the police. Then the 
friends of both parties interfered, and the quarrel 
was settled in a manner that would have delighted 
Touchstone. The opponents were to meet sword in 
hand, and then were to be separated before they 
had time to do each other any harm. This little 
comedy was played out seriously enough, and honour 
was declared to be satisfied on both sides. 

In the early days of January, 1775, Iphigenia in 
Aulis was revived. Gluck had made several additions 
and alterations in the score, and, very much against 
his will, had lengthened the ballets. Indeed he 
seemed so willing to oblige anybody and everybody, 
that old Vestris asked him to insert a chaconne for 
the younger Vestris to dance. 

" Do you think the Greeks danced the chaconne .?" 
growled the composer. 

"Didn't they?" asked the old dancer in honest 
amcLzement ; " then they were greatly to be pitied. " 

" Well, well ! " said the Chevalier, " you shall have 
your chaconfie, though the opera stinks of music 
already. " 

Nevertheless old Vestris obtained his chaconncy 
and Iphigenia was even more rapturously received 
than on its first production. All the artistes resumed 
their old parts, and with even greater success than 
ever — at least so said those critics who were Gluckists. 
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On Januan- 1 3th, Marie Antoinette, accompanied by 
Monsieur, Madame, and the Comte d'Artois, came 
to see the opera. The (Juecn sent tor the Chevalier 
(iluck, and complimented him on the success of his 
work. Some lines of flattery, addressed to the Queen, 
had l)een added to the i)art of Achilles, and produced 
an outburst of enthusiasm when thev were recited 
by Ije Gros. 

As usual, Sophie did not api>ear after the first 
few performances, and the part of Iphi^cnta was 
taken by Mile Lajjuerre, who had previously scored 
a success as Eufydice, But in March, Mile I^jjuerre 
pleaded illness, and j^ave up the |)art to Rosalie 
Ix'vasseur. "Peste!" said Sophie, **for a debutante 
this youni; person j^ves herself a j^eat many airs. 
She is already indisposed — just as thouj^h she were 
a prima donna." 

Mile I-ajjuerre ihouj^h a dt'btitante in the musical 
profi*ssion was no novice in vice. Younj^ as she 
was she was utterly dq)raved, and her exiravaj^ance 
knew no l)ounds. The Due de Bouillon sjient upon 
her 800,000 francs in three months. During her 
illness, v»meonr askixl Sophie if Mile I^j^uerre 
was Ix-tter. •^Poor jjirl, she is still ver\- ill," replied 
Sophie, "and lives on noihini^ but Bouillon." 

It mav n'«xv»n;iblv Ih» d<>ubt«-tl whether there was 

m m 

anvthini; verv v nous th<- mailer either with Mile 
I^ii:uirn* nr Mil** .\rm»uKL .\t any ratt\ S)phie 
was al ihi" I hralrr Kranrai^ on om* «»! iht* nuM me- 
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morable nights in the history of French stage — the 
23 rd of February when The Barber of Seville was first 
produced. She had no very great admiration for 
Beaumarchais personally, smd much under-estimated 
his undoubted talent. She regarded him rather as 
a lucky rogue who could palm off his brass as gold. 
"He will live to be hanged, — but the rope will 
break," she once said of him. But she fully ap- 
preciated the satire of the Barber^ much of the wit 
of which was akin to her own. When some one 
said that the piece "fell flat," Sophie replied, "If 
so it will fall fifty times in succession." 

The success of the Barber was soon assured, and 
the directors of the Opera must have wished that 
they could have found a work that would prove 
equally attractive, for though the Gluckites filled the 
house whenever Iphigenia was performed, on the 
other nights business was very bad. As a last 
resort, Pjvcris et dfphale was produced in May. 
That very considerable doubt was felt as to its re- 
ception in Paris was pretty evident from the fact 
that though most new operas were produced in Paris 
within a few days or weeks after they had been 
first tried at Versailles, nearly eighteen months had 
elapsed since Procris et Cdphak was performed before 
Louis XV ere it made its appearance on the Paris 
boards. The King had not been able to sit out 
the performance, but there was nothing remarkable 
about that, as everything bored him, and nothing 
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but a pretty actress could induce him to witness 
more than one or two acts, and under any circum- 
stances he left after the third act. 

Procris was in five acts, but the authors judiciously 
cut it down to four when it was l)eing prepared for 
the I'aris stage. But though the authors had, as 
Sophie said, " put themselves eu (fuaire in order to 
please the public," the opera was a dismal failure, 
and was " severely judged " by the critics. This 
was namely due to the libretto which was written 
bv Marmontel. He had unfortunatelv introduced 
an occasional I-atin word, and this was greatly re- 
s<!nted by the public. In one scene the word aura 
occurred whereupon a wit in the pit called out, ** Ora 
pro nobis,'' and that \ct\ mild pun settled the fate of 
the opera. Sophie Arnould declared that the music 
of Ci'phaU was far more French than the words,* 
As is almost always the case, comp<>ser and libret- 
tist each charged the other with Inring the sole 
cause of the failure of their joint-work. C^pha/e was 
withdrawn after a few re|>resentations and Orph^e re- 
vived, until a novelty was ready. 

The noveltv was not, however, of a nature to 

m 

attract the public. Marie Antoinette had askc*d 
f iluck to comp^>se an o|)era on a subject she should 
rhcH^sr, and of cours<' such a retjuest was tH|uivalent 
to an oril«T, and (iluck at «»nce professed hi> rtMdi- 
n«-ss to do whaltver hr was aski\l, though he had 

* «irrffy, ihr i-oiTi|Mfter. ma* Urn a\ Xmx^ 
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serious misgivings about the choice being a suitable 
one. His fears were well-founded, for the Queen 
selected Cytherea Besieged, a light opera-ballet in 
three acts, by Favart. A worse choice it would 
have been hard to make. Gluck's genius was sombre 
and mournful; what talent Favart possessed was light 
and playful. It was like harnessing a dray-horse to 
a child's cart. Any habitud. of the Opera would at 
once have predicted that such an ill-assorted pair 
could not possibly work together with any chance 
of success. 

The new opera was written, and produced on 
August 1st, 1775. When the curtain went up, the 
male chorus rushed on the stage, dressed as abbds^ 
and some of them carr}-ing short ladders. "What 
are the ladders for ? " asked someone in the 
audience. " To put up the posters for a new 
opera," replied Sophie, who was sitting in one 
of the boxes. The ladders were placed against 
a rampart on " the King's " side of the stage, 
and the abb6s began to mount, but then there 
appeared on the wall a host of young women 
in low-necked dresses, who repulsed the enemy 
" avec dcs ar?nes blanches, " as some one wittily said, 
by throwing flowers. * It was just such a scene as 
Favart or Voisenon might have been expected to 
put on the stage, or Boucher, or Fragonard, to 
have painted, but all the while it was being enacted, 

* Castcl BUizc: L'Ataiirmic Kovul^, vol. i, ]>. 337. 
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the orchestra was playinjf airs which would not 
have been inappropriate ac:cf)mi)anim<»nLs to the woes 
of Qytemnestra,. or the jjrief of Oq>heus. •* Her- 
cules,** said Sophie Amould, **Ls more usi^d to handle 
the club th«'m the spindle.** The anti-(iluckists, 
of course, dec:lared that the failure of the opera was 
due to the *" monotonous and sad masic,** whilst 
filuck*s jKirty maintained that the work would have, 
l)een successful but that it was badly rendered. 
This could hanllv have been true, for " ne\*er had 
a pii-ce lx?en prepared, rehearsed, and mounted 
with so much care.*** 

In spite of royal i>atronajje and careful mounting, 
Cytkerea was a failure, and was quickly withdrawn, 
ancl some new Fpagments^ produced the following 
month, m«*t with no I setter success. What with 
lad houses, and two of the heading lady artistes — 
Sophie Amould and Laguerre- not avaihible, the 
l>osition of the managers was not enviable, I-aguerre 
had been temporarily removed from the stage by 
the Due de Bouillon. It was, ap{»im*ntly, a tradi- 
tion in his familv that thev should alwavs choose 
their mistressc^s from the (>iK*ra. ** It is said," 
cynicidly remarked the I)uc, ** that our race has 
degenerated, and that we are not worthy descendants 
of (loiifrey de Bouillon. ITiat is an em>r or a 
calumny. You s^^e that I adore I-;igu«Tn\ my father 
love's Victoire, and my son can's f<»r nothing but 

* Anrulr^ IhAmatii|ue%, %<J in. p. \%. 

I I 
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Bataille." Laguerre had the reputation of being 
the most extravagant womsin of the day, or at least 
shared that distinction with a Mile Q6ophile, a 
dansetise who was the mistress of the Spanish Am- 
bassador. There were several others who ran them 
very close in this respect. One of them — Mile 
Granville — afforded Louis XVI an opportunity of 
displaying his sense of justice. She had wheedled 
bills for 300,000 francs out of a viaUre des requites 
named Jonville. Before the bills became due he 
repented of his liberality, and brought a charge against 
the actress, before the Lieutenant of Police, that the 
money had been wrongfully extorted from him. 
The Lieutenant thought it was too big a case for 
him, and referred the matter to the Due de la 
Vrilli^re. In the days of Louis the Well-beloved, 
the Due would have experienced no difficulty in 
settiing the affair. He would have ascertained which 
of the two parties was willing to pay the more to 
have the other locked up, and would have acted 
accordingly. Either the actress or the maitre des 
requites would have been put in the Bastille until 
she or he was willing to forego or settle the claim. 
But, under Louis XVI, Idtres de cachet were dull 
upon a falling market, and there was even a Prime 
Minister who was so inconsiderate as to go to the 
prisons, question the prisoners, and let out those 
against whom there appeared to be no case. 

The Due therefore declined to judge the affair, and 
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suj'j^t'stL'il that the Kin;; was the only |nTM)n ca{Kihlc 
of settling such a knotty- iH)int The case w;ls laid 
l»efonr LouLs XVI, and his division, which was 
eminently characteristic of him, is dcscrilied hv one 
French writer .xs ''iniiiuitoas imd stupid." Jonville 
must \Kiy the 300,000 francs, he decided, Ixxrause 
the money had l)een honestly earned; but as Mile 
Granville was a depraved woman who caased the 
financial and physic.il ruin of many of the King's 
loyal subjects, shr should Ix? sent to prison as a com- 
mon strumfM^t. This decree was duly obeyed, or at 
all <*vents the latter {>art of it was, and Mile 
firanville w.xs s<>nt to prison, and her hair, which 
was f-xceedingly long ;md lM.*autifuI, was cut off. 

It is ver\' unlikely that Mile I-aguerr<? received 
any s;ilary during her al>sence, ;md indfHxl, if she 
had run away with a commoner instead of with a 
dukr, sh«' would prokibly have l)een put in privm 
for a short time. But S>phie Amould claimi-d her 
siilary on the grountl that she w*xs only preventetl 
from acting by iilni'ss. The mimagers had suggested 
giving her a fixed sum for each night she playeil, 
l»ul the pro{K)sal mad«' her very indignant. That 
sh<- really had U^t-n ill aU»ut this tinn- apj^Mrs 
evidi-nt fr»»m a l«'tter slill exlant addn-NM-tl to her 
nutarv. M. Alieaume. and which is datcnl [ulv ;rd, 177^. 
ll is th«' first vjlinipsr wi* Ctilch of ih«»si' terrible 
ni<«ni-y-trnvililts fp»m which shf w*iN nf\'i'r l'> U* fni'. 

•• |i«»iij«»ur tl'iiK, ni<>n lH»n .mii. I h.ivi* just < <»mi' 
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from the country where I havie been at grass for a 
month, after having been two months on milk; all which 
has restored the worthy Sophie to health. At present 
I am almost well and am thinking about putting in order 
my domestic affairs — in which you also take some in- 
terest; if it is not making too great a demand on your 
kindness towards me, I would ask you to give me an 
account of the present condition of my affairs. 

" Come and see me, my good friend ; come, that 
I may kiss you heartily on both eyes without laughing. 

"Sophie.'' 
July 3rd, 1775. 

Towards the end of October, the managers 
proposed to mount Adc/e de Pmithiai^ but Bachaumont 
suggested that Sophie A mould was getting too old 
to play the part, and doubted whether her facial 
expression and worn-out voice would compensate 
the public for the loss of Mile Laguerre whose 
pretty face and clear voice still lingered in the 
memory of the habifuds of the Opera, Her admirers, 
however, might console themselves with the reflection 
that, thanks to the Due de Bouillon, the actress, 
was enjoying a considerable revenue, and would 
probably retire. What satisfaction they were to derive 
from that is not very evident, unless their admiration 
took a very unselfish form. Perhaps if we could 
get a glimpse of Bachaumont's cash book or private 
diary, we might find a key to this and many 
another puzzling paragraph. 
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1 hn*o clays lalrr hr s|MMks i>t* lln- ppKlurlion of 
vmic " Kraj^menLs/' whiNi Ai/rA- w.is iH-in;^ |>n*|>;irfxJ, 
and U'licves that wht'n thai o|>cra is jijivcn, Sophie 
will In* paid by uu/hi, that is to s;iy a fixed price 
for rach reprfsentiition, lh<)uj;h she had previoasly 
reUisetl that arranjjement. Then? were four separate 
acts, in one of which Sophie Arnould appeared with 
nnuh'ratr success, the chief honour of the evening 
riMinvj with Sieur I-e <iros. One unfortunate actress, 
Milt* Chatt*auneuf, was hooteil and hissed until she 
Urame i|uite ill, hut was nevertheless comf>elled to 
finish htT part. Shr attributed her dis).^ce to Rosalie 
I.fvaNM-ur, whom she accused of havinvj orj^Mniscd 
.1 conspiracy aj^ainst her. The two had a <|U.irreI 
anil even came to blows. They also **najivj<'iP at 
i-ach other *»n the staijc, much to the deHifht of the 
v*»inv' .irist*HTaLs in the l)ox«'s, but at len^'th thev 
si'iijitl their iliNpule by finding; a common j^round 

• »: .li^nfment and sympathy in the tact that S»phie 
AnMuld was paid tivr louis for i-ach | H.*rl*ormance, 
which ihiy b«)ih j*»in«Ml in consi«li'rin|L; as much m«>re 
than shi" was w«irlh. To pav such a s;ilarv. ihi'V 
Naiil, was "to reward idlrni-ss that ouvjht ralhiT tt» Ur 
punish«tl." •• rh«' am.ilf'urs," siiys Bachaumoni. -are 
inu( h ilisi|uift»tl and do not kn<iw- how it will all (^nd.** 

I h»v anuitf'urs ai)pt;ar in ihr payi-s «»f this 
i hpMiiiliT at 1'MnI l'» h.i\«' infn .1 «iiriouN IxhIv 

■ 

• >! nun .in*l wonvn. \\\r\ i ould c«»nNi»li- ihi'mM-lvi^s 
:->r \\\*' dis,ip|MMrancr «»! .Mile I-iiiui-rre by ihe 
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reflection that their favourite actress was engaged 
in the congenial employment of spending 800,000 
francs in three months, but they could severely 
repress any conduct which evinced disrespect, either 
to themselves or to the Royal Family, Early in 
December, Add/e de Ponthieu was produced, and 
Sophie might have scored a great success, but for 
an unforeseen circumstance. The young Due d'Artois 
was present, in the box which he had cajoled or 
bullied the City of Paris into giving him, and which 
he had fitted up with an elaborate system of screens 
and blinds, so that the occupants of the box could 
not be seen by the audience. Though very young,* 
and only just married, he had the reputation of being 
very "fast" and it is not improbable that from the 
depths of this very private box he made signs to 
the actress, for she nodded and smiled at him, 
"exactly as she would have done to a comrade or 
a lover," says the deeply shocked Bachaumont. 
The public also was horrified at this display of 
familiarity, and "testified its indignation in a way 
that was humiliating to her." 

Thanks partly to her poverty, and partly to her 
ready wit, Sophie Arnould lived through all the 
stormy days of the Revolution, but it is curious 
to reflect that if she had ever been denounced as 
a "suspect," Fouquier Tinville would have made 
out of the incident just mentioned a case against 
her more than sufficient to send her to the guillotine. 



CHAPTER X. 

A disappointment — Comte Mercy d*Argenteau — His mistress-^TPu ChevO" 
Her de St. Georges ^Cluck's ** Alcestes^ — Rival actresses — Sophie^ s last 
creation — A dangerous ally — A brutal insult — Sophie^s notary and her 
money 'troubles. 

0176) 

Sophie Arnould must often have felt, even beft)re 
1776, that her stage career was virtually over, and 
her fears on this subject were fully confirmed in the 
April of that year, when Gluck's opera of Alceste 
was produced for the first time, and the principal 
character was entrusted to Mile Rosalie Levas- 
seur. 

The blow was the heavier since Sophie had a 
double claim; she was not only the better artiste, 
but she was the senior prima domia^ and could 
therefore claim any part she chose in any new opera 
or reproduction. 

It was open to the manager or the composer to 
break through this tradition, and one or both ot 
them did so on this occasion. Gluck had, perhaps, 
not forgotten his encounter with the Prince d'H6nin, 
and though he was no longer Sophie's protector, 

Gluck may possibly have borne malice against her. 

X67 
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But he had also a more . powerful motive. He was 
an Austrian subject, and the Austrian Ambassador 
at that period was Comte de Mercy Argenteau, and 
Rosalie I^avasseur was the Comte's mistress. In the 
days of Louis XV, a mistress was almost as integral 
a portion of an Ambassador's suite as a secretary. 
Apparently it was thought to lend an added lustre 
to the dignity of a King, Emperor, or Empress that 
his or her representative should be known as the 
lover en tit re of some popular singer or dancer. 
Besides, such a liaison afforded the readiest means 
for that lavish expenditure which an Ambassador 
deemed needful in order to keep up the prestige of 
the Court he represented. If he bestowed large sums 
on the poor, or gave handsome presents or rich 
entertainments to the courtiers, it might have been 
thought that he was undermining the loyalty of either 
ckiss and he could not always rely on losing at the 
gaming table, but a fashionable mistress was not 
only capable of spending enormous sums, but also 
of letting it be known that she did spend them, and 
whence she procured them. 

Louis XVI would probably have cared very little 
either way, or perhaps preferred that the Ambas- 
sadors should not cause open scandals, but the custom 
endured down to the Revolution. Comte de Mercy 
Argenteau was certainly not the sort of man to 
break through a rule of this sort. For the last three 
or four years of the late King's life he had been 
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M.'dulously einplovoil in ininjj U) f>crsuade ihf proud 
and haujjhly Marie AnloineUr to sh«>w s«>mc |K>Iite- 
nf.-ss or consideration for Madame dii Barr\'. He 
had to j;Io/e over to his ImpiTial Mistress the con- 
duct of the l*rincess, c<xuc promises of future jjood 
iM.'haviour out of thtr latter, f)ersuade the Favourite 
that anv rebuffs she receivi^l must Ixr construed in 
a Pickwickian sensiv and kt*ep from the Kinj; the 
knowledj^e of iuiy slivjhl lieinjj offered to the I)u 
Ikirr)-, and a {urticularly hard lime he seems to 
hav<* had of it. If Madame du Ilarr\' had l>een an 
exaciin>j or im{M.*rious woman, his {>osition would 
have lN*<*n simply untenalile, but, luckily for him, she 
was of a sinj^ularly sweet and jjenlle disiM>sition. 

r«Thai)s it w;is that havinv; s|>ent so much time 
.md elo«|uence in iryinj^' to iK*rsuade M;u'ie Antoinette 
that it w;ls nither pniiseworthy than otherwise to 
kei*p .1 mistress that he felt Umnd to act up to his 
principles, or {»erha|>s hr w;ls actuated !)y the re;tMms 
pp'viously vjiven, but it may certunly U' ima}^im*il 
that considcTinv; his adv^mceil av;e, and the d.iily 
and hourlv anxieiv that he had enduntl for vears 
tin acciuinl of one impp»|HT female, that h«- Wiis 
likflv l«» «-^cliew the s«H*irlv of women of that kind 
lor the n->l of his lift*. 

\\ .my rale, w rihiT from jwrson.il t>r |)«>lilical 
nnjlivi-s \vi' kn »w n«»l, hf Utamr lh«' .icknowlitlyitl 
prt»iitlMr i>r Rt»s,ilif l.i-xaNNiur, .ind >he not i»nly 
siiuamliTi'tl hiN mi»niv ri'-ht ri»vallv, but teaseil and 
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bullied him most thoroughly. She insisted that 
Gluck should be her singing-master, and the old musi- 
cian was accommodated in her house. 

Nearly everybody was more or less of a toady 
in those days, and Gluck was certainly not free from 
that charge, and thought he could not better dis- 
play his devotion to his country than by doing 
whatever the Ambassador wished. Rosalie took 
advantage of this, and began by insisting that Gluck 
should be given an apartment in her house in order 
that she might receive singing-lessons from him. 
She thus managed to get him to teach her the 
music of Alccste^ and then hinted pretty plainly that 
he ought to entrust her with the part when the opera 
was produced. She pointed out that her voice was 
fresher and more powerful than that of Sophie 
Arnould — which was undeniably true — and though 
she might lack the dramatic force of the elder 
actress, she would play the part exactly as the com- 
poser wished, whereas Sophie would very likely insist 
upon her own reading. 

These arguments were successful, and Rosalie was 
promised that she should be allowed to create the 
part of Alccste. Sophie Arnould was, perhaps, 
disappointed, but certainly not surprised. She knew 
that Gluck was living in the hotel of her rival, and 
that it was certainly not for his good looks that he 
had been housed there, and she knew, of course, 
what all Paris knew, that Comte Mercy Argenteau 
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was the "protector" of MUe Rosalie Lcvasseur. 
There had never been any love lost between the two 
artistes* for they had hardly one attribute in common 
except unchastity, and even that differed in kind, 
for Sophie was capable of affection, whereas Rosalie 
was utterly heartless and mercenary, according; to 
all accounts. 

One of the very few instances in which they 
did aj^ree, hap|>ened at this verj' time. Kver since 
the death of RelK'l, the late manager, the affairs of 
the (>|XTa had l)een in a Ixid way. M. Males- 
herl)es» the Minister, who ou>;ht to have appointed 
a new manager, was busy with far more important 
affairs, and, moreover, unwilling to assume control 
over an iastitution which was more troublesome 
than profitable. For almost identiciU reasons — 
coupUrd with the fact that, whenever there was any- 
thing worth seeing, the junior members of the Ro)'al 
Family occupied all the best l>oxes, and did not pay 
tor them— the City of Paris refused to undertake 
the management of the Royal Academy of Music; 
ihf coase«iuence being that the res|)on.Mblc post of 
tffi/^frsano was left o|ien l*> comf petition. Several 
indiviiluals and synilicates offered to tike over the 
managemt-ni <>f iht- < >i)era, and at the heail of one 
iy\ ihesi* lalliT was the Chev,ilier ile St. iiorgf's. 

The Cht^valirr has li-ft s<>me slight mark in his- 
tory — principally owing lo the fact that he has In^cn 
m»ulf the ht'r«> of a f.iirlv suiri^Nsful novel, lie 
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was at this time about thirty years of age, and was 
renowned for his proficiency in fencing and athletic 
exercises. He was also an amateur musician, and 
well known in society; but he was bom at Gua- 
deloupe, and had a considerable quantity of black 
blood in his veins. The syndicate or association 
of which he was the nominal head contained several 
influential persons, and it was therefore generally 
believed that the Chevalier would be appointed 
manager of the Opera. 

Thereupon, the lady artistes of the Opera, drew 
up a petition and sent it to the Queen. It was 
signed by Sophie Arnould, Rosalie Leyasseur, Mile 
Guimard, and others, and was to the effe^ct that 
these respectable ladies would feel themselves 
"wounded in their honour and delicacy if they 
had to serve under the orders of a mulatto." 
The Queen, who, no doubt, knew the character of 
the signatories, was possibly of the opinion of Lady 
Teazle, that it might have been as well to leave 
honour out of the argument, but, at any rate, the 
Chevalier did not get the post he coveted. The 
difficulty was settled by the King announcing that 
he would appoint a manager at a fixed salary, and 
if at the end of the year there was any deficit in 
the budget, he would make it good out of his 
privy purse; but that if there were any profits they 
should be divided between those artistes who had 
received the greatest applause during the year. 
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l*rK>r 5>ophie Amould must have scim in ihc 
s<,'Urlion of Rosalie I-cv;iKscur for the part of A/icste 
the end of h* r own dramatic career. When she 
heard the news sht? contented herself with re- 
markinj^, " Rosiilie oujjht to have the |>art ; she has 
the voice of the iK^ople." 

The satire was not vcr)* kc*cn, but it sufficed to 
put th(* excitable Rosalie into a terrible temper. 
She w*xs ciuite well aware that she was no match 
for Sophie in repartee, so .she enjjajjed one of her 
admirers to write a lam{Kx>n, and a copy of this 
precious production was sent to Sophie, and a ftrw 
others shown in the jjreen-room of the Opera, or 
M'nt to friends or admirers of Mile Amould. A 
mon.' vul;far and disjjusting production was never 
|H-nnj-d. If some fifty years ajjo, an (Word umler- 
jjra<luate had put to the Thames l>arj;ee the most 
j^iflrcl in lanj^uaj;e, the time-honoured <|uer)' concem- 
inij the kitten ami Marlow Iirid;;e, he would have 
n-ceivtrd in reply much such a torri*nt of abusc\ 
but there woulil have In-en a spinr of orij^inality 
anil humour aUnit the haranjjue. and the Uirjj*"*' 
would never have addressetl it to a woman. 

S>phie w.'LS |>iThaps annoyeil by this eoarsi' and 
insultinj; screiil, but she efft'<tually turned the tables 
t»n thr author and inslij^atnr of the insult by sentlinjj 
hrr <opy to the pajM-rs. It was of roiirM» publi.shi-d, 
,uitl ;ts is usually th»' ra^-, dis^'ustcd .11 who n-ad 
it. iiK hiding: (*Vfn iVu h.ium<»nt and Pid.msiit de 
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Mairohiert, and procured Sophie many firiends, and 
her rival many enemies. 

AlcesU was produced on April 23rd, 1776, and 
though well received, seems not to have been such 
a startling success as dther Iphigenia or Orpkeus. 
At least it was not so much appreciated by the general 
public. The Gluckists declared that only idiots could 
fail to recognise in the opera the greatest work of 
the greatest composer the world had e\-er known. 
I1ie Bailli du RoUet said that 'the music was the 
most passionate, energetic, and dramatic that had 
ever been heard in any European theatre since the 
art of music was created, ** but he was not altogether 
a disinterested critic, being the author of the libretto ! 

Rosalie Levasseur pla}'ed intelligently, although 
her face and figure were not suited for tragedy, and 
the general, and no doubt correct, impression was 
that Sophie Arnould would probably have looked 
and played the part better, but not sung it so welL 

In spite of all diversities of opinion, Alceste was 
sufficiently successful to run for several months, with 
occasional performances of other operas. Adtle de 
Pontliieu was now and then given, and Sophie Arnould 
Sling in it — sometimes at least. A ballad, quoted 
in cxtefiso by Grimm, makes out that Rosalie was 
jealous of the success achieved by the tenor, Lar- 
riv6e, in this opera, and she is represented in the 
.song as complaining to Comte Mercy Argenteau, 
that "Arnould may be left alone, for she is hardly 
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any Ir>njjer liked, Ix f iros may bray to his heart's 
content, but I.arriv6c is the i>ct of the pit,** and 
askinj; her protector to restore her wanin}; popularity. 
If the l>allad is to be trusted, Comte Mercy delighted 
his mistress by removing this difficulty in a manner 
which was <iuite according to the diplomacy of the 
day. He |>aid Larriv^e 25 louis on condition that 
he did not sing his Ixist. The bribe does not seem 
a heavy one, but salaries were not large in those 
days. 

Rosalie did not keej) the |>art very long. Three 
weeks later it was given to Mile I^iguerre, which 
Bachaumont thinks must have " redoubled the rage 
of Mile Amould," but that is doubtful. She had 
a great de.il of professional pride, and it may be 
ijuestioned whether she would hcive accei>ti*<l a part 
that hail lK?en played by one she regarded :\s her 
inffrior. Mile I-aguerre delighted her admtn*rs, 
and h;ul the additional merit of lieing ver}' pretty. 
She w;ls of ver\' humble Irirth, and it was rumoured 
thill her father and mother were Unh stni't-hawkers. 
\lr v»Id songs, and she M>ld a sort of cake knf»wn 
as *' /^/iii\tr (/t's i/aWiW,** which aflforcUil Sophie an 
op|M>rtunity for getting oft* one of her characteristically 
spifful remarks. 

By xhr antiriluckists, Sophit* Arnould w;ls n*- 
gard*il ;ls a kind of champion. Tht^y ignonil the 
<»li\i«.iis n*.LSi»nN for hrr Uing |>,lvsii1 «»\tr, .md 
pp»r«Ns*il ii» I M III A I' ih.il shr ha«l refusal t«> ap{Nar 
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in any opera that was not French, ignoring the 
fact that she had already won success in the works 
of the German composer. The effect of this ill- 
abused partisanship was to prejudice the powerful 
party of the Gluckists still more against her. 

On the off nights, when stock operas were played, 
Sophie's friends assembled in numbers, and ap- 
plauded her to their hearts' content. It was but 
seldom that she was in gpod voice, and the Gluckists 
declared that she could not sing because she was 
too old. One of the few critics still friendly to 
her, Lefuel de Mercourt, took up her defence, and 
wrote in his journal, Le Nouveati Spedateur — a the- 
atrical journal of the period 

f "We know nothing concerning the age or the 

'^ place of birth of this actress, who has long been, 

and still is, one of the great attractions of the Opera; 

where she plays emotional parts with the greatest 

^ success. Many persons have accused her of being 

ill-natured, but others who arc worthy of credence, 
and who know her, have assured us that she 
is good-hearted, though rather satirical, and has 
plenty of sense. She is almost the Ninon of our 
age. She gathers round her men of all sorts and 
conditions — provided only they are witty — and in 
that respect differs greatly from her comrades, who 
are incapable of distinguishing a polished gentleman 
from a bnite." 

The complimept was a clumsy one at the best. 
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but compliments of any sort were liccnming rare, 
and Sophie acknowledged it — in the following letter. 

" I can but thank you, Sir, for the kind remarks 
you have put in your paper concerning my poor 
talents and me person:illy, I should deem myself 
but too fortunate if the public would show me the 
same indulgence that you have, and would do 
justice to the efforts I have alwa}'s made to please 
it and merit its kindness. 

" You preserve silence as to my age : were you 
afraid of hurting my feelings in speaking of a sub- 
ject which is a delicate matter with all my sex? 
Do not alarm yourself — it is no secret, or only a 
stage one at the most Though it matters little so 
long as I can play my parts conscientiously, I still 
desire to preserve, in the theatre at least, that illusion 
of youth which theatrical popularity' always ensures ; 
for the public regards actresses as Cupid does 
soldiers — and he cares but little for an old sol- 
dier. 

" But — out of mere coquetry, perhaps — I will con- 
6de in you. I was bom the 14th of February, 1744, 
in the parish of St. Germain-l'Auxerrois, in the 
same room in which Admiral Collgny was murdered. 
That is the only interesting circumstance connected 
with my birth with which 1 am acquainted. As is 
well known, I made my first appearance in the 
month of December, 1757. Anyone who can cal- 
culate that eight and eight make sixteen, will also 
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be able to find out that sixteen and sixteen make 
thirty-two. * 

"I await inpatientiy your criticisms on the opera 
of A/cestes which is about to interest, and perhaps 
divide, all Paris. Your opinion will confirm that which 
I was able to form from seeing the rehearsals only. 
If the success I achieved in Iphegmia prepossessed 
me favourably in regard to the authors, their want 
of consideration for me — I might even say their 
bad conduct towards me — must have served to 
change my opinion of them; but I have too much 
self-respect (although those gendemen may not be- 
lieve it) to join in any cabals or plots against the 
new work. Such proceedings I have always consi- 
dered beneath me — they savour either of buffoonery 
or spitefulness. The only revenge I have taken was 
not to assert my right to the principal part, but 
no personal quarrel shall make me ignore the claims 
of genius, or prevent me from doing justice to the 
genius of Gluck. He is, I boldly affirm, the musi- 
cian of the sonl, and knows how to express in music 
all the feelings and passions, more especially sadness 
and grief 

"As to the author of the words, I leave him to 
the judgment of the public. If I belonged to the 
French Academy I might add my criticism to those 

* Sophie, it should be remarked, docs not say that she was only 32, 
though she leaves it to be implied. In reality she had knocked four yean 
off her age, for she was bom Fc'bruar\' I4lh, 1740, not 1*44, as she here 
slates. 
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of thr Kc»rtv hut I <mlv Ixlonu to ihr Aauli'mv 
of Music. I aiknowltnlj^a' my incomiM'trmc ami prr- 
s*rvf' silc?nrr, Imt I mij^ht ol)siT\f that suhjitts ;ls 
intrn-stinv; ;ls ^///;v///ii, .mcl m<Hlrls ;ls suMimr .xs 
Rarinf, arc not alwavs to Ik* found. 

"It* I may Iw allowcil to siiy anuhinj; in n'jjarc! 
to ihr iMTformt-rs, I should pniiM: iht* acting; of 
M. (iros ;ls Admftus^ ami the sinjjinj^ of MIlo Rosalie 

•• I havr ihr honour to In*, rlr., 

SoniiK AKNori.n.** 

Ihr frif-ndly journalist trwik Sophie's jwrt, ami in 
n-viiwinjj AUesks siiid, or |M*rmitt<Hl an anrtnymous 
c-orn-spondcnt to savt that "thf o|M'ni \v;ls sunjij by 
invalids who Mtrmtil to havf taken half a pint of 
i*mflic: and to !>«• makinj^ vain efforts to vomit/* ;ind he 
asks it' that is the pro|KT way to "jaw" the sul>lime 
jKM'm of Siynor I al/al»ijji ? 

In the next numlwT, another writer, or the same, 
n-pp»vfd (ihuk for "having; rh<»M*n a j;irl like 
R«»N,iIir to play the part of AUti-sti-s," ;uid wound 
up l)v plainlivfly .iskin^ " WtLs thi-n* not the clf- 
mi»isil|f ' ■ ' ''" the thre«' stars no doul»t standing; 
f«»r S»phir ArnouM. A little Liter, there ap|M*areil in 
ihi- s,im#* journal, a par.ii^raph to this i ffitl. 

" I inti-nd to sif avr.iin that r.ilhf-r mournt'ul. hut 
not viTV .iffi-i tin;;, •»|MTa, .//«»•»/#•*, if' onlv t(t < ontirm 
in\ •i|»ini"n .l^ l*» lh«* su|MTi"nl\ ••! I )«m«'iNi III- ' ' " •»\fr 
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the rival that M. Gluck wrongly preferred before 
her through ignorance of the taste of the nation 
both in music and in acting." 

There is also an allusion to a claim that Sophie 
Arnould had made against the managers of the 
Opera. Her business man is said to have presented 
a note showing that as she had gained credit in 
every part she had ever sustained there was a large 
balance due to her. 

The unfortunate man of business, the notary, 
Alleaume, was not likely to have bothered his head 
with any fancy claim, for the real affairs of Mile 
Arnould already occasioned him trouble enough. 
We have already quoted one of the letters addressed 
to him, and here give another from the packet 
recently discovered by M. Henry Gauthier-Villars 
and published by him in Im A^ouvellc Revue (Fe- 
bruary, 1897). The others which form this interest- 
ing collection will be given under their proper dates. 
This letter is not dated, but appears to have been 
written some time during the winter of 1775 — 76. 

" Will you please, my dear Alleaume, advance me 
my month, that is to say, my friend, give me 50 louis. 
Apropos of money, I ran about all yesterday morning 
to get some to send to you from the Prince de Conty, 
and also from the Prince de Cond6. The weather is 
too bad for me to go about this morning after it, 
but to-morrow I will tr\' to finish the job to your 
satisfaction. I shall have, my friend, to remit you. 
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From ihr Prina- de 0>nty 4250 Irs. 
From the Prince de Cond6 3250 „ 
Mile IX'smanjue's rent 1250 „ 

We may jjuess from this that Sophie still received 
a yearly allowance from at least two of herrich 
and aristocratic Ifwers. How lonj; these ;uinuities 
lasted we do not know, but they seem to have 
come io an end very soon, and perhaps the in- 
stallments jasl citetl were the last. 

For the next five months (May to Oc toiler 1776) 
we hear nothinj^ of Sophie. Whether she had been 
sulkinv; all the time, or whether she continued to 
ap|M*ar *H:casi«»n;illy in stock ojieras, we cannot 
say. t)n < htolier ist <>f this year she simj^ the part 
n\ /.v/'/i in a little ojRTa entitled liuthyme el Lyris; 
words l»v Itoutellier, and music bv a verv mediocre 
musician, n.im^il Di-sormerv. L\n\ was the last 
nriviinal part cn*ate<.l l»y Sophie Arnould. ' De- 

v»rnuTv h.ul i»nviouslv tried three or f»>ur small 

« ■ # 

ojxT.Ls, all of which had l)e<:n sitjnal failures. His 
/:V////v///<% h«»wever, met wilh ci>nsideral)lf success, 
♦uiil wa^ pl.iy«i| zu time's -an exieitlini;ly j;*mkI mn 
ill ihov: day>. I his exceptional run w.ls not ilue 
i«» M\\ mrfii ihf opt-ra |M»NM'Nsetl; it w;ls pn»Ukbly 
no U-iirr «ir worv than oihiT works of the N^ime 
n«injH»Nir whiih all niri wilh v) liiilf appr.riatiiai 
from ih»- public thai Dt-siirmtTV vjavf up muMi* 

• MM } -I ! •, •». .f . . . •* ,-f.. rri ri*- ; ..», / .'4f^. 

'' . ■ ; ,* i*fi if'. I ..;-.Ip i»'.-f / • *■•" *: t . • \^\ 132} 
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and became a school-master. Late in life he again 
produced one or two operas, which he had touched 
and retouched during his period of pedagogy, and 
they failed as completely as the former ones had done. 

The fact was that the ever-diminishing partisans 
of the French school regarded Enthymc as their 
"last ditch." The poor little opera was the swan- 
song of an expiring style, and Sophie Arnoiild was 
the last great singer of the old school. For these 
reasons therefore they crowded the Opera House 
whenever Euthymc was given, and applauded music 
and artistes. 

The Gluckists, on the other hand, also came in 
members. The opera they considered beneath their 
contempt, but the singer they hissed and hooted to 
their hearts' content. 

Sophie treated these exhibitions of public taste — 
or the want of it — with supreme disdain and 
indifference, and outwardly betrayed no sign of the 
rage these insults must have caused her. Inwardly, 
she, no doubt, wished a plague on both their houses. 
Through no fault of her own, she managed within 
the course of the next few nights to lose the good 
opinion of both sides. 

Iphi^cniay the opera by Gluck in which she had 
obtained her greatest success, was reproduced, and 
she sang in it, but no longer with the former effect. 
Her voice was worn out, and the hissino^ was loud 
and long whenever she began an air. 



rnforiunauly sht* cnlisUiI on hiT side an ally 
who wiLs caK'ulaU*tl lo do her mon* harm than 
j^cmhI. Oiutm Marie AnloincUe heard how S<»phic 
Arnould Wits Iwinjj treated, and resolvi-d to come 
to the singer's assistance. She attended the Opcni 
two or three nijjhts, and, *xs lonjj as she w;is there, 
the hissers were silent. Hut the first night the Ouecn 
was absent, the hissing broke out with red«mbleil 
violence', rather inti*nsifieil than otherwise bv the 
Oueen's markfd partiNanship. To the English reader, 
who has Uf-n eilucai«tl by |kx'Ls, p;unters, and 
hiNt«)rians, to regard .Marie .\ntoinette as a l)eautiful 
martyr, lillli^ short of Ix'ing a saint, it may apjM'ar 
ip-.ison to slate that she was cold and unsym|>athetic. 
Almost from th«' first ilav she arriveil in Fnmce, 
she lontriveil to run counter to all French feelings 
.iiul prejuilices, anil she was conseijuently disliked 
l)y .ill class<-s. I'ride, and the imiMiuous candour 
of youth, had much to do with the origin;d creation 
of ihis fet-ling, which she was prevented from living 
il«i\\n l»y ih'- evtr-growing admiratiim for lil>tTty ami 
conit'mpt for tyrants which U'gan tt» U* fflt in France 
TUMflv twinlv vrars Iw-fnp* the Revolution. 

• mm 

rh.ii <iluik\ muMc did n«»i s<Hiner win its wav to 
•^•■!i»Tal favour was. |HThapN, duf to ihf fat I that 
l:i»- •Jiit«'n had esp^uMtl ih»* f.uiv of ihi* CiiTm.ui 
iiuiNji ;.i!i, .intl, i^n lh«* "thrr haml. m.uiv i»f thov* 
wli« V. '-nl tit th»' '»p*T.i to hoot .It If^Iii^tui.i or .l\'^ti\ 
j-riMjiN «.ir»'l I'-Ns f.ir I'Vi'iu h mu^it ih.m f'»r the 
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pleasure of opposing the Court — meaning more 
especially the Queen. 

Marie Antoinette was therefore the worst possible 
supporter poor vSophie Arnould could have found. 
The pent-up wrath of Gluckists and anti-Gluckists 
fell upon the actress with .redoubled vehemence. 
One of the most unpleasant traits in the character 
of the " I^tin races " is forgetfulness of past services. 
It is less marked, perhaps, in France than in 
Italy or Spain, but is painfully evident in each country. 
France calls herself the spoiled child of Europe, and 
like a spoiled child she throws away her toys as 
soon as she tires of them. Actors and actresses — 
the playthings of the public — experience this most 
cruelly. No veteran is allowed to lag superfluous 
on the stage, but is pitilessly hissed as soon as 
the voice shows the first sign of failing, or old age 
has dimmed the memor)', or weakened the muscles. 
French and Italian actors know this so well that they 
usually retire from the stage before their powers 
begin to wane. * 

* **I said I knew nothinj; apiinst the upper classes by personal observa- 
tion. I must recall it. I had forj^otten. What I saw their bravest and 
their fairest do last nijjht, the hnvest multitude that cmild be scraped up 
out of the purlieus of Christendum would blush to do, I think. They 
rssembh.'d by hundreds, and even thousands, in the ijrcat Theatre of Salt 
Carlo to do — what? Why simply to make fun of an old woman — to 
deride, to hiss, to jeer at an actress they once worshipped, but whose 
beauty is faded now, and wht>se voice has lo>t its former richness. Every- 
body spoke of the rare sport th?re was to be. They said the theatre w*ould 
be crammed because Kre//.olini was Roinj; to sin{j;. It was said she could 
not sing well now ; but then the j)eoplc liked to see her, anyhow. And so 
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Sophie Arnould was neither an old, nor an ugly 
woman, and if her voice had lost somewhat in power 
or sweetness, that was a trifling set-off against the 
nineteen years of stage-life during which she had 
been the idol of all Parisian theatre-goers. It was 
on one of these occasions that she had to deliver 
the line, 

" Vou long for vie to be g07ie^^^ 

wo went. And cverytimc the woman sang they hissed and laughed — the 
whole magnificent house— and as soon as she left the stage they called 
her on agRin with applause. <.^ncc or twice she was encored five and six 
times in succession, and received with hisses when she apiM^ared, and 
discharged with hisses and laughter when she had finished — then instantly 
ena)red and insulted again ! And how the high-bom knaves enjoyed it ! 
White-kidded gentlemen and ladies bughed till the tears came, and clapped 
their hands in very ecstasy when that unhappy old woman would come 
meekly out for the sixth time, with uncomplaining patience, to meet a storm 
of hisses! It was the cruellest exhibition — the most wanton, the most 
unfeeling. The singer would have conquered an audience of American n)W- 
dies by her brave, unflinching tranquillity (for she answered encore after 
encore, and smiled and bowed pleasantly, and sang the best she possibly 
could, and went bow^ing off, through all the jeers and hisses, without ever 
losing countenance or temper) ; and surely in any other land than Italy her 
sex and her helplessness must have been an ample protection to her — she 
could have needed no other. Think what a multitude of small souls were 
crowded into that theatre last night ! If the manager could have filled his 
theatre with Neapolitan souls alone, without the l>odies, he could not have 
cleared less than ninety millions of dollars. WTiat traits of character must 
a man have to enable him to help three thousand miscreants to hiss, and 
jeer, and laugh at one friendless old woman, and shamefully humiliate her ? 
He must have all the vile mean traits there are. My observation persuades 
me (I do not like to venture Ixjyond my own |Xjrsonal obser\'ation) that 
the upper classes of Naples possess those traits of character. Otherwise 
they may be very good people; I cannot say." 

Mark Twain : Tfw Innocrftts Abrotui, chap XXIX. 

Several similar instances have <xx:urre<l within the present writer's personal 
experience. 
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and the audience gave a personal application to the 
words, and burst into thunders of applause. 

Perhaps some doubt may reasonably be felt as 
to the truth of this story. It seems to have ori- 
ginated with La Harpe, and was included by him in 
one of the letters on dramatic and literary events which 
he sent every month to a Russian Grand-Duke. 
He was a disagreeable, fault-finding man, and there 
are very few plays, books, or persons for whom he 
had a good word. He suffered from some skin- 
disease, which was most likely psoriasis, or eczema, 
which no doubt made him irritable. Many of his 
contemporaries call him a leper, and he may have 
remembered that Sophie had said of his "classical" 
drama that he had inherited nothing from the an- 
cients except a " classical " disease. That was not 
calculated to make him more favourably inclined 
towards the actress, and may perhaps account for 
the story. 

For it seems difficult to believe that a high-spirited 
woman like Sophie Arnould would continue to ap- 
pear for a year or more, and be hissed every time 
she came on the stage, with the exception of those 
nights when the Queen was present. If she did, 
the only explanation we can give is that she endured 
the taunts of the pul:)lic for the sake of the five 
louis she received for every performance, and, even 
admitting that hypothesis, would the managers have 
continued to pay a sum which, as we have seen, 
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some of her rivals dt^*meil to Ik.! fxct'ssivf, to a 
siiv^tT who no lonvjcr allnicletl j;<mh1 houses? 

Mort'owr, ihoujjh sh«! was in pecuniar)* iliftkultic^s, 
she was not vel rtxluced to such straits that the 

m 

money she earni*d wiis a necessity to her. She had 
still a house, ;md a notary who jKiiil.her 50 louis 
a month out of the rents and other monies she was 
supiH>s<il to l<Klv(e in his hands —hut which she 
sometimes omitted to do. 

S»me of the letters which M. < iauthier-Villars 
reiently disi^overed, refer to this |)eritxl and show 
that Sophie wiLs In^j^inninj; to feel the evcThtstinjj 
w.uil of pt»ncr, and w;ls compounding; with si>me 
«»f her cretlitors, ;uul sending; others to the unfor- 
lun.ilt! notary, Alleaume. There is a characteristic 
touch in the followiniLj letters, in which it will Ihj 
noiictHl that those cretliiors who ai^reeil to acce|»l 
half, or less, of the amount due to them are calletl 
" M«>nsieur*\ but those who wanti'il the whoir amount 
of ihfir hill are onlv denominateil ••Sieur." 

"lionjour, j^imhI little Alleaunif, how are yon* 
Why htive you l)een so Inn;; without cominv; to mi* 
m«-.' -it is \vr\ unkiml of you. Yi»u tuii/ht t«» l>e 
\«Ty ^u^^ that I have not vit rtvriv«'il ihr th<>us,uid 
iTowiiN alnuit whith I si^^ke, since I have not 
han»l«d x^u ih.it nuui, for I .im a man of honour 
md ! should havt' hn^uyhl it «»r sent it if I had 
p«»i\»M| ii. I\ivm»nt ha^ Iw-t'n put i»ff till liu-^^lav, 
!'>r it i> a Mil at tt n days and iN n«>t tlui* till that 
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date. Really you ought to be angry with me for 
having sent my creditors to you without giving you 
the money to pay them. There is a certain saddler 
in the world, for instance, named M. Fromond, to 
whom I owe 750 livres which I ought to pay in 
full, but wha will be satisfied with half the amount 
of his debt, and there is Sieur Billionard, glazier, 
who wants 200 francs to settle his old account. 
There is M. Fropier, wine merchant, who must 
certainly have 600 livres, for I owe him four times 
as much or nearly so. I have a tailor continually 
working for my servants, who also should have a 
reasonable amount in account, and a good woman 
who supplies wood, to whom I owe 620 livres for 
last winter without counting the supply for this year; 
and there is a butcher, etc., etc. When I think of 
all these, I tremble in anticipation. On my word, 
my friend, if you and Morin — who is willing to 
advance me some funds — do not have pity on me, 
I must die in the hospital, though I have no great 
liking for that establishment. All that I can promise 
you is not to commit any extravagance, and to 
send you all the money I can get. I can't say 
fairer than that. The best thing is, that I swear 
solemnly to keep my promise. Adieu, my good 
Alleaume, I wish you good health." 

And the letter winds up with protests of affection 
in which the familiar "tu" is employed three or 
four times. The epistle is dated October 1 1, 1776. 
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I\Thaf)s the notary was louched l)y this sijjn of 
afltxrtionale familiarity, for he paid the bills as desirt^l, 
and it is to Ik* hojKxl received the thoiLs^md crowns 
on the following Tuesday. 

In November there is another short note addrt*ssed 
to the notar)' to tell him that the d<Ktor had ordered 
her to retire to her hermitage for change of air, 
imd she longs for the pleasure of (embracing hcT 
dear friend, who for the last month had treated her 
t'Ls though she had Ix'en plague-stricken. 

Hardly a fortnight later, she is writing to tell 
her good frienil many things, and firstly that she 
is out of funds. Three weeks afterwards she w.ls 
in funds, and stands the notary ,v>^x) francs out of 
.\2iM} she hatl rectiveil. She hopes he will not 
take it in kid part that she has kept back fifty 
louis, for the month on whi< h thev are alM)ut to enter 
(January) is a vin* exixnsive one, and, though she 
hat«s the custom, she is ol»ligr*d to conform to it. 
She asks the notar)* to send her Kick certain "big 
gnrn Ivooks"* in order that she may s<n» how much she 
owes her cnililors, and sh«' will send him a full and 
conipl«le accnunl of all her debts, in order that he 
might rid her of that cursrd nic(* — her cre<litors as 
soon as \\v possibly could. The letter concludes with 
a n*n« wal of all th«* promises she hits made to Im' more 
«H onomi( al in the fulup\ antl she h«»|H's that he will In- 
**«'difird " \Nh«n h«' com'-s to sit- hi-r, l»v thtord* rwhirh 
prtvails in hrr h<aisr from ihi* < < liar to thi* j^arrrt. 
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Whether the notary ever went, and whether he 
was greatly impressed by the order he found, we 
know not, but it is certain that the poor man could 
do little to decrease the ever swelling army of 
creditors who continued to worry the unfortunate 
actress until the end of her days. 



CHAH ER XI. 

/*!//*! AlUtiume — A vtstt /rom I'oltairr — Steamer and the la^-dog — A 
tktrtrrn year old wife-- Alexandrtme't marrittj^ — Mlie lAi^uerre — A 
httle houie at Ctuhy — Forf^'img a thtef- Sopku" and the Ke^'olttitamary 
i ommittee— " Parot/ete S^^pku.** 

U777—t79i) 

\Vk h.iv<? now reachwl the bt^jjinninj; of the lonj; 
downhill cari*er of |K>or Sophie Amould. A year or 
two of effort to keep her reputiition ;is an ar/tsU; 
when that failwl, an endeavour to maintain her place 
amongst the fast women, tind then, iis voice fatlc^d 
and lovers slipinxl away, the };radual transition from 
riches to jKnerty- jKnerty to |>enur\-— pi»nur\' to 
starvation, and hnally the unknown jjnive in the 
Montmartre Cemeter)*. The storj* is a sad one - 
not mon* siid |>erhaps than thousiinds of others — 
but thrre is an addeil {Kithos when the victim hits 
Iw^en lM*autiful, talented, and witty. 

At any rate the task of descrihinjj the downfall 
of the irPNit actress will not l>e a lonjj one. As she 
dn>p|><tl down nmj; aftrr runi; of the MH^al ladder, 
shr trll out of ih«* mem«»ry of men; the newsi»;i|H'rs 
no i«»n;^rr li-enntl with accounts of her dramatic 
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successes or failures; if her wit was as bright as 
ever, none cared to record it. 

If she could have foreseen to what misery she 
would have been reduced, she would perhaps have 
entrusted Papa Alleaume with some part of her sav- 
ings, but she could not be other than extravagant, even 
when she knew that one of the best sources of her 
wealth — her voice — had failed. If she ever cher- 
ished any hopes that something of its pristine vigour 
would return, every fresh occasion on which she 
appeared at the Opera must have served to further 
dissipate the delusion. 

In March, 1777, she was again singing her old 
part of Iphigenia, but she had lost her power of 
holding the audience spell-bound, and was relentiessly 
hissed. The Queen again tried to stem the tide of 
popular opinion, by attending the theatre and loudly 
applauding the actress, but her intervention "did 
not prevent the malcontents from continuing their 
indecent manoeuvres."* 

Yet she must still have had some admirers. 
Hardly a fortnight later she attended the sale of the 
property of M. Randon de Boisset. A bust of 
Mile Clairon was put up, and a bid was made for 
it. Sophie Arnould promptly doubled the amount, 
and accjuired the statue of the great actress. This 
tempted someone in the room to write a wretchedly 
bad epigram in which he said that no one had a 

* Bachaumont: March 7th, 1777. 



Ivllrr rij^hl to ihf portrait «»f* MrljMmnm<' than th<! 
sisltT of Apollo. 

Shir setrms to have In^-n fond of attcmlinjj sidt-s, 
and at one of them she uttered what is {M-rhaps the 
n«*atfsi sarcasm nrt^rdtfd of her. Owinjj to the 
reekli.-ss exlrava;;ance of Mile I -ijjiierre, iind the rapid 
manner in whieh she ruined her rich lovers, her 
furnitun* and efUrts were fr<N|uently Ix-inj; sold. At 
on«' of ihf?s*» s;iles, a Court ladv whose morals were 
no Ix'tler than those of the actrc*ss, complaim*d bit- 
terly of the very hi;;h prices fetchtnJ by the luxurioas 
furniture of the Jt-nn-fpiontiaine. " Yet vou would not 
mind Jiivin;^ cost price I suppose,** siiid Sophie (|uietly. 

Net only four <^T five da\*s after purchasinj; this 
buM, Sophie w;ts wrilinj; «inother l>cjjj;inj; lettfT to 
her noiarv. 

"Sunday, March J.;th, 1777. 

•• WtlK /r/// /#7v Alleaume, I nev«T sim- ymi now, 
ami I ask myself why? why this indiflfrrencf to 
p«Mir Sophie? for it is not kiml of you at all to 
avoiil pfNtplr who lnv«' you. You will rfply to 
ihal, 'l»ul it is vou who ni'Vf-r set* mr unlt-v* vou 
havi" som«*lhin;^ to ask.' 

••Wail and s<f if I m-vrr ask U»r anxlhini; unl«-ss 
I visit \«»n. I Ifp' f«>r ••x.unpl*- : ///// V"// ^/ri/w 
thirantt- ;//. wi *n'Uth\ tiHinwimf * fi»r I am quite 
without fund>. 

"Will /f-/// Z**!/.! .MIraumi- n-nuiin intt« \iM«- for 
t"iir 'liXN i.i til* ffjUfNl t»t Si»phi»-'" 
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Perhaps she got the fifty louis which papa Al- 
leaume was to allow her each month; c^parently 
she did, for the notary appears to have been left 
in peace for the next six weeks — unless one or 
two of the little wheedling, coaxing, begging letters 
have been lost. But in May there comes a long 
wail of distress, though the actress tries to assume, 
with not much success, an affectation of gaiety. 
Ever)^ gun in the feminine battery is brought to 
bear on the notar)% with a view to render him less 
obdurate. 

"Tuesday, May 14th, 1777. 

"You are wrong to grumble at me, my dearAl- 
leaume, for no one gives more time and attention 
to their affairs than I do, since the good advice 
you gave me, and especially since I reflected how 
cruel it was of me to worry my friends and to 
suffer their reproaches, just or unjust. For example 
you, my dear AUeaume, make my position terrible, 
because you condemn me unjustly. I have passed 
your door twice, and your young gentlemen can tell 
you so, for one of them took the trouble to come to 
my carriage door and talk to me. I went, my friend, 
pn7)Wy to see you, because I love you above all, and 
segondo {sic) to tell you why you have received neither 
the rent nor the five hundred livres, and I expected 
also to get an advance on the last 1 200 livres that 
you have refused inmwiaifiemait {sic) to pay me just 
at a time when it was most needful. 
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" C )h, it is wnm;* of v<>u. You s«'cr ihm, mv ilrar 
sir, from thf-sr f;uts. th.il y<>u havf most unjustly 
pla^^ut^l mr ami ;;ruml>I«'d at mr; in fact it is I 
who ouvjhl to jjnmiblf in my turn, In-cauM' you 
prvrr srnt m<* anv monrv at thr mil of the month 
as arranv;*"*!, an<l I must dif of hunjjrr, and l>oih<T 
my hrad to kni»\v how to do a lot f»f thin^i^s with 
no nvmiy. I hav<' madr out a stat«*me*nt of my 
drills anil rrci-ipLs that is a work worthy of the 
Romans; Sully, that j^rvat man, nrvrr did anythinj; 
Uttrr, or morir cirarlv showiil thr condition of 
I-'rancc-. You i;ivc- mc 50 louis a mf>nth for my 
hous(*hold cxprnst's and kcrp. GimkI! th«it is ^dl 
ri;^ht whin you vjivr mr thr sum in cash, but when 
you h'avc m»' a sum to rcccivr and I <lon*t jjct it, 
lik«' thr io()0 francs from the Kinjj, what do you 
• xiMci mr to tlo with the 2<x) francs that you vjive 
mt-r Am I to dijr for my livinj; all the n-st of the 
month.'' I comfort myself with the thouj;ht that I 
cht .itrtl you out of a sum that ouj;ht to have jjone 
to pay oth»-r thinv^s. ( )h, I w;ls wronj^, hut you 
p-vrnv:*' yourself l»y sloppiny next month's «'dlowance. 
Will, which of us iwo w;ls riyhti' you were, my 
fri«nd. Aii«l I was wroni; to j^ive \ ou trc^uhlf, when 
you jLjivr y«»urself so much to put my finances in 
ord'T. I swf.ir to vou, thou'h \ou may Ik* rather 
iiurt'lulous .IS lo ihr sialv i»f m\" min«l. that when 
\ "I h.i\«* |»ul mv liillf l»iisin« ss rli-ar .iiu! sir.iiijht 
I pT'-niisi- \-.\i «.n my wTtl .ts .1 livni;^ Uin:^ that 
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I will think twice before I incur the least expense. 
It is not possible for me to become miserly — it is 
a disgusting vice; I prefer to be ridiculous enough 
to be reasonable, and really become so. 

" Here is a long letter, at least for a head like 
mine. It will prove to you, my friend, that you know 
how to make everything pleasant, and that friend- 
ship, which is a very good thing, can improve all 
things, even the most disagreeable, such as business, 
and mine above all. Still if I could only do yours 
for you, well and good — but — I can see you laughing 
at that phrase, and hear you say to yourself : *By 
God, that woman will soon drive me to the hospital!' — 
but it is not there that I want to see you, but a 
little farther off, at Port k Langlois in the hovel of 
your Sophie, who is going to settle there next 
Saturday. 

"Good-bye, my friend, come and see me and let 
me kiss you as much as I love you." 

As the year goes on Sophie's affairs — in spite of 
her re-iterated promises of reform — become worse 
and worse, though towards the end of this same 
month (May) she sends her notarj^ 1 200 francs, which 
would have been more but that she has been lending 
money to some honest people who were in distress. 
She wants to raise money by a mortgage on her 
country house, whilst her old lover, Belanger, is 
arranging terms with Prince d'H6nin, and she hopes 



M. AlIiMuinr will help him, Ih-< aiiv iht* anhilfcl is 
"a j^ooil ami Hmih^^I iPMlun*. " rh.ii is morr ihiin 
shf! I'.in say for ihf [K'njilr wilh whom >\\r is scttlinjL; 
iht? mortj^aijt' Imsintss: thry ••think nf nothing but 
frowns ami crowns." 

An unilatcxl h:ttcr which ]K.Th«i|>s w;us written to- 
wanls thr dose of the y^ar, hut which M. Henry 
(lauthirr A'illars stt*ms to think was written alxiut 
this jMTi<Hl, shows that Sophie Ls ;is improvident as 
iviT, thou-'h she still chatters airilv al>out retrench- 
mcnt. .m«l ho^tsts that she will commit hardly anv(!) 
r'M>lish rxirava'ances. '['he notirv prolialtiv read 
ih.il .LS M-'nilVinv: not more than usiml. The letter 
is ti v;oiid sp(*ciin(.'n of her nrr\'ous, ai^itated style. 

"Ah, v;ood-ilay, my ;4«mk1 friend: it is an ;ige 
since I saw ynw or i'ml>r.ic«tl voii ; when are vou 

• • • 

{^MJii;^ li» npfiid .1 innrniiit^ wilh me!' Do you know 
ill. a 1 have l»-.irn«-il a ;^«iod lot of sense since ihe Ikv 
•JMnin' m| this \earr Do vai know ihal I mean 
l'» ke«p inv W'»nl .md (ommit h.mllv .mv foolish 
•'xtr.iva'Mnce^ and v«»u will srf- ihal \*m will Im* \vr\ 
w«H salisfii-d wilh p'H»r S'»phi»-. A pr«iiH»s «»f l»asi- 
!!• SN. hav»' V'»:i h'-.iril anxlhin:' «»f ih*- ihre** ihous^md 
'^ix luiridp-1 ll\ps ih.il my l>n»iher, ihe ^*/.i, //;,-//;, 
'Mi'^hi lo h.ive repaiil nv LlsM KiuImt ' it seems to 
ru'- ih.il ihe -'i-nilt'm.in d-H-s n-^t hurrv himself much. 
"If y"W kiirw h'«w m.iny small i|el»Ls 1 hav»' |Kiid 
• ft \'«u W'j'ald U- \\i'!l salisfii'tl wilh \"Ur S«»phie. 
1 :m\'- ?i"l \«l :^«l inl • !n\ «li-n, !»'.il .ls H.ii»ri .ls I 
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have, I should like to meet you and talk over all 
this business at our ease. If, en attaidant^ you 
would like to come this evening and eat a truffled 
turkey, much bigger and a thousand times more of 
a dinde than I am, you will be welcome." 

And the letter ends with some remarks about her 
sons, who were seemingly at school, and who each 
ask for a tip of twelve francs — which does not seem 
excessive. 

On the 1 7th June there is a short note with quite 
a Mantalini touch about it to complain that an 
execution, or something of the kind, has been put 
in for the beggarly little account of 196 francs. 

The frequent promises of amendment now made 
little impression on the notary. He remained obdu- 
rate to all her appeals, closed his strong-box with 
a snap, and refused to see Sophie or send her any 
money, though she might charm ever so sweetly; 
in fact he was rather huffed — apparently because 
she had broken the agreement between them, and, 
not content with her allowance, had appropriated 
some of the money she had received during the 
month of July instead of passing it over to him. 

And so the months roll on, resembling each other 
only too closely. The doors of the Royal Academy 
of Music were virtually closed against her, and her 
name no longer figures at the head of the list of 
artistes but appears half way down as a singer of 
"ordinary parts," and even those she either never 
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}{ot the chance c)f j)crf«>rniin;^, or else ret'ascHl. But 
she still occupied some pKice in society and was looked 
up to - by men at least - on account of her wit. 

In Fehruan', 177H, the Marquis de Villette, who 
had married the adopted daughter of Voltaire, pre- 
senteil his wife, and asked Sophie what she thought 
of her. 

'•She is a very nice edition of the PiuelU^^ replied 
the actress. 

\'oltaire was inducc^l to pay a visit lo Sophie 
Arnould. Me re);arded himself as litde short of a 
Kini; antl had duly notihe-d her of his intention lo 
call at a certain hour on a certiiin day. 

Sophie was a clever woman, in «rver\'thin){ except 
money affairs, and she knew what s'»rt of reception 
would ple.Lse thr old man. She collecteil a l)and of 
the children of h«T relativr's, headed hv her own 
daujjhter, who w;us then just eleven years of ajje, 
and as Vf)Iiair»' enteretl the a{K'irtment, thc'v all spninjj 
forwanl, and hui^j^r'd. and kisse<l him. The philo- 
Noph'T was hii^hly iiU^Lst-il. "You all want to kiss 
me, and I have no f'.ice l«*ft/' he s;iitl l.iuvjhinijly. 

lie talked lo Soj)hie for .i It»njj tim«% and it is a 
j»itv thrp- w.LS no p-porliT preM-nt to record the 
r«»nviTN.iti"n. which could not h.ivr laile*! tt» Iw witty. 
< >nlv '»n«- s< T.ip h.i^ nachfMl us. 

"Ah. M.i'larn**/* vud ihf .i'^«*<l p«Mt. "1 am now 
• i-^hlv !'»;ir y* .irs •f.i'^f, ariil I h.iv«- 1 •»nimilt«-il ri«^hty- 
r-nir f'M>liNh .u l^ in lh<; toursr .»i" mv life." 
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"That is a mere nothing," replied the actress with 
charming candour, " I am not yet forty, and I have 
committed more than a thousand." 

Many lesser celebrities were also to be found in 
the salons of Sophie Arnould, for now that she had 
practically left the stage, she tried to pose as a sort 
of modern Aspasia. Even Jean Jaccjues was some- 
times to be seen seated at her table, D'Alembert, 
Duclos, Diderot, Beaumarchais, Favart, Dorat 
(**as hard, as cold, and as handsome as a marble 
statue," Sophie said of him), Marmontel, Bernard, and 
a host of lesser luminaries were frequent visitors. 
The Prince de Ligne, ever on the look out for 
" copy, " where it could be obtained without loss of 
dignity, also came occasionally. No man of wit and 
position he asserted, should ever be found at the 
" suppers of the impure, " but he made exceptions in 
favour of Sophie Arnould and Julie, who afterwards 
married Talma, the celebrated actor — a condescension 
for which it is to be hoped those two impures were 
properly thankful. 

With the leaders of the demi-monde, Sophie Arnould 
was hardly likely to be a favourite. She had not 
the money to vie with them in extravagant entertain- 
ments, and her biting wit estranged those who would 
still have been on friendly terms with her. One of 
them, Mile Dubois, a very indifferent actress, who 
had managed to get herself accepted at the Com6die 
Francjaise, was notorious for her numerous love affairs. 
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ami tor her |).irsim<»ny. Slu* miul«* ^«> iiuuh and 
,sht! spirnl so lilllr of ihr larjjir Minis shr nrcivoil 
iVom h<T lovers, thai whni ^ht* tli«tl shr Irfl |>ro|K:ny 
which brou-'ht in an income of 2S.*kk> francs a vear. 
She \V4LS of alMJiit the siimc aye iis Sophie ArnouUl, 
or |)erha|)s even a little oMer. At all events she 
(■«»mplainetl in Sophie's pres**nce that "it was <iuitc 
tfTrihle to think she \v;ls no near h«?r ft)rtielh birthilav. ** 

••Take cour.iije, my dear/' rejilietl Sophie in her 
usual spiteful nitmner, "and Ik; consok-d with the 
reflection th.it t;verv ilav Likes vou farther awav 
from it." 

I'ertainlv no oni- could brini: a char- 'e t)f parsimony 
.iLj.iinNt jM»or S«»phie Arnoukl. I his year, Mesmer 
xiMted Paris, and pP»K'ssed to cure all ilise;Lses by 
means of .uiimal mavrnetism. ICvervone who had, or 
c»»uld pretend tt», any complaint, went to Ik* healed, 
.md lar:^e Num^ wi-re |XHkett.Hl by the arch-swindler. 

luther S»phi«* Wits n<»t suffering; from any p.irticular 
malailv at that tim«*, or sh«* hail M-nse enoui!h to 
k«-ep out of MrNuvr's hand^. an«l when somi- of her 
KiNhi'tiiable frii-nds bevji^eil her to j^o and v-e the 
ilhiNlrioiiN d<Kii»r, she npli«'<l that ^hi* diti n«»t nixxl 
his pn»f«'H^ii»iMl M-rviteN, but lh.it if hr t muM cun* 
h«T lap-do;^, whiih h.id be«*n ailiiivj for v»me time 
IM'^t, sh«- W'»ulil lM-|ie\«- in him. 

Mt-^mer d«»**N ri«»t st-em i" ha\r Ut-n l»ff^•Iuh^l at the 
pr »j»o«%.il pr-riMpN \\t' wmn anxious i.i pro\«' th.it his 
s\ Nimi w.iN n«»l d«p«-nd« III "U ih«- t ntlulily <»r blind 
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faith of the patient, as many people asserted. At 
all events the dog was sent, and was returned a few 
days later, apparently well. Mesmer sent a request 
that Sophie would give him a testimonial to say that 
the animal was cured. Sophie complied, and Mesmer 
hastened to show the letter to his followers, and even 
published it in the papers. 

In this he was a little too premature. Three or 
four days later the dog died, much to the delight 
of the wits, who twitted Mesmer with his failure, and 
asked Sophie what could have induced her to give 
such a certificate. 

"I have nothing to reproach myself with," she 
replied, " the poor animal died in excellent health. " 

In the August of this year Sophie Amould and 
Madame Larriv6e were commanded to sing at a 
concert given by the Due de Chartres. Sophie's voice 
failed her, and she was loudly hissed. A few nights 
later, the Due and Duchesse were walking in the 
garden, and passed under the windows of Sophie's 
house. She saw them, threw open the window, and 
began to sing, and, as her voice was in good con- 
dition that night, she was loudly applauded by her 
royal visitors, and others who had collected to hear her. 

It seems evident from this anecdote, which is related 
by Bachaumont, that Sophie was still occupying the 
same apartment on the north side of the Palais Royal. 

There are few other references to Sophie in the 
years which preceded the Revolution. We might 
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<luoic many of her letters to the notary Allcaume, 
but they are all idike. They pn)!ess to be written 
in high spirits, but the fun Is too evidently forced. 
We can sec the tear marks through the grin, and 
we know as well what is coming at the end of each 
letter as Alleaume and his clerks did — an earnest 
demand for the next month's money. 

Her spirit was broken by the worrj' of money troubles. 

She was no longer on the books of the Opera 
except as a pensioner, but she often attended the 
performances and sat in the green-room. Her wt 
and common-sense made her much looked up to, and 
her opinion was asked in all theatrical matters. The 
aftairs of the Oi>era were still in a muddle, and 
occasional little disturl>ances took place. A magis- 
trate, a certain M. Amelot, projxosed rather stringent 
meiLsures. He had formerly l)een FVesident of the 
Parliament of Burgundy, and as Parliaments even 
some years lK?fore the Revolution had become difhcult 
to manage, he had not Ix^en verj- successful. He 
explainetl his scheme for rt^toring order in the affairs 
of th<; Opera-house to several listeners, of whom 
Sophie .Vmould w;ls one. •• You must understand," 
she said, "that it is more difficult to manage an Oi)era 
comjxiny than it is a Parliament." 

In 177*) ^he succefxled in selling her house at Port 
TAnglois for 20.01 h) francs, thouvjh sh«* had exjKxtrd 
to gt't ;o.ov>«> iVs. for it. Sht: ann«»unc^•^ th«" vile 
lo Allraumc in a i htiracleri.slir n*»if. 
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"At last, my friend, our house is sold — I say ours 
because the interest you take in my affairs, and the 
friendship I have for you make me regard all our 
property as common. I look to you, my dear Alleaume, 
to make all the arrangements necessary in this matter: 
I have sold the house for twenty thousand francs 
without the furniture. Circumstances — the war for 
one thing, and the general want of money for another, 
have made me decide to sell. What do you think 
about it? I should perhaps have had to wait till 
the spring, and then perhaps I should have had a 
better offer, but, who knows? things might be better 
or they might be worse, so I said to myself, as any 
sensible woman would, * A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.' Adieu, my friend, see to all this 
business, for I don't want to meddle with it except 
to sign anything you want me to sign." 

Very soon afterwards she complains that she is 
laid up with a cold " as big as the towers of Notre 
Dame," but as soon as she gets well she will call 
upon him, "and kiss him three times on the eye, 
and settle up accounts with him." 

Old Alleaume must have had a shrewd suspicion 
that she would find the second part of the promise 
much more difficult than the first. 

A little later she announces to him that she has 
2000 crowns to hand over to him — or rather had, 
for to spare him the trouble of settling with all her 
small creditors she has been paying them herself 
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and will hand over the receipts to him. She eon- 
fi-sses herself ashamt*d of all the trouble she has jjiven 
him, and thanks him for the " noble and disinter(*stt*d 
manner he has l)ehaveil to her.** She then invite's 
him to dinner on the folhnving Tuesday, when he 
will find at her hoitse some jKjrsons who will l>e jjl»wl 
to tidk over her affairs with him prolKil>ly |)«rsons 
from whom she was trj'injj to l)orrow money. 

Towards the close of this year (Septemln-r, 1779) 
Sophie took a friend to lK)ard with her. This was 
Mile Raucourt, a verj- pretty and ver}* clever younjj 
actress of whom mention h.is previously In-en made, 
and whose chiistitv for a time withstocnl all the 
temptations of the lil)ertines of the Court. 

At hxst she fell from the paths of virtue, and as 
is not unusual in such c;Lses went to the other extreme. 
In fact she InHame so vicious and depraved that the 
actors of the Comedie Fran<;aise refusiil to associate 
wilh her, whit h vfives one the iilea that she must have 
lHx*n ver\' Kid indeed. \\\ some m«'ans or other, 
however, she man.iL;c*<l to i-nlisl the virtuous MariL' 
Antoinetti' on her siile, and the Out*en orderetl that she 
should \}v re instalftl in the company. mUwithstandinj; 
the proii*si of the actor^ ami actresses, who dedareil 
ih.it h< r niisc«»nduct and lilwrtina^e rendenti her 
un\\<»rlhv t'» ass«Kiate with the mt-mlHTs of the I h«Viire 
|-'r.i!)r.iiN. Shf th<n*f«>re returnetl in triumph, .md 
S«»phi«' .\rn<»ult] rt'ciiM-*! h«r with «i|Hn .irniN. 

! In two Ui.inn- <|i»sr lri« nds .in«i wh«'n Mile 
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Raucourt made her re-appearance on the boards in 
the character of Dido, Sophie packed the house with 
her friends, and insured a favourable reception for 
her protdgie. 

Bachaumont, who glories in any scandalous tale, 
declares that some three or four months later — in 
the beginning of January, 1780 — Mile Raucourt 
ran away frbm the house in company with Sophie's 
protector the Prince d'H6nin, and that Sophie was 
so enraged at this base ingratitude that she vowed 
to take a terrible vengeance on the pair, and would 
surely have done so if they had not taken refuge at 
Bagatelle, the residence of Comte d'Artois. 

We rather fancy though the story is not true, and 
that Prince d'H6nin had ceased to be the protector 
of Sophie Amould long before the younger actress 
came to her house. Nor is it very probable that 
such an intrigue could have been carried on without 
the quick-witted Sophie observing it. If it had been 
managed without her knowledge she would not have 
been likely, we think, to threaten personal injury to 
the offenders. She would far more likely have revenged 
herself by some bitter epigram. On the whole we 
are inclined to think that the story was invented and 
sent to Bachaumont by one of the actors of the 
Com6die Franchise, in the hope that it would reach 
the ears of the Queen, and open her eyes as to the 
real character of the person to whom she had extended 
her royal protection. 
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One of the supposed adorers still faithful to the 
declining star was a certain M. Murville. He wrote 
epigrams, which are so bad that they are not worth 
translating, about Sophie, and was supposed to be 
one of her lovers, but he suddenly declared his 
passion for Alexandrine, Sophie's daughter, and 
proposed for her hand. 

Alexandrine was at this time barely more than 
thirteen years of age— a gawky, red-headed child. 
who, in spite of her appearance, was not without a 
good share of her mother's wit. 

She was, moreover, exceedingly precocious, and 
I^ossibly not as innocent as girls of thirteen usually 
are. Her features were not pretty, but her wealth of 
reddish golden hair made her look passable. Dr. Mil- 
len, who annotated the copy of "Arnoldiana" which 
afterwards fell into the hands of Messrs. de Goncourt. 
declares that before she was married she had been the 
mistress of the Comte d'Artois and " my lord" Stuart, 
but that seems hardly credible, though considering 
that she had perhaps hardly ever seen her father, 
and her mother was cynically indifferent to all questions 
of moralit}', she could hardly be expected to be a 
paragon of virtue. The few anecdotes that are recorded 
of her have no pleasant sound. She seems to have 
had a perfect knowledge of her mother's habits of 
life, and to have alluded to them pretty freely and 
sarcastically, nor does Sophie Arnould appear to have 
been at all a good mother. 



I 
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At the best, Alexandrine was a conceited and very 
fast child, and perhaps she was far worse. She had 
lived in bad society, and if Sophie ever said, as the 
anecdotes record, that the old ratufs who came to 
her house came " to look for the Grolden Fleece** — 
alluding to her daughter's hair — we may get an insight 
into what Alexandrine's character was likely to have been. 
On the other hand it is possible that the anecdotes 
related of her may not have been true. Bachau- 
mont and his followers had no good word to say 
for anyone, and knowing the mother was out of 
favour with the public they were not likely to spare 
the daughter. 

At any rate the poor child suffered for her mother's 
vices. Sophie allowed her to be married, at a time 
when she ought to have been at school, to a young 
man who perhaps never really cared for his child- 
wife, and who beat and ill-used her during the five 
years she lived with him. 

What induced Sophie to consent to this ill-assorted 
marriage we know not. Perhaps she felt . herself 
unable to keep the child, for debts became oppressive 
and creditors more insolent every day. Possibly, 
like all people who are satirical, she rather dreaded 
Alexandrine's sharp tongue, or was ashamed of the 
child knowing how vicious her mother was. One of 
the anecdotes of Alexandrine records that she said, 
" I shall soon be as old as my mother, for I get a 
year older each year, and she gets a year younger." 
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I'hr joke* is cx-nainly much older th;m thi* Hi};hu.'<:nth 
Crnliir)'. 

Murville ^ was a youti]; man, and a vrrv indiftrn^nt 
pfK-t. Me had {M-rp^-traU-d a Arw c*i>i];rams ahr>ut 
S>i>hic, which thouj^h meant to l>c complimentary 
were atrociously Uid. The actress s^iid of him that 
he w;ts a Uire who looked like a sta};e f(Kitman» 
hut AK*xandrine seems to have* fallen in love with 
him, and easily ol>t;iined her mother's coasent. 

The marriiiije t<M)k pbce in NovemlnT, 1780, at the 
Church of St Roch. Mur\'ille who was exactly 
twice the ajje of his wife was connecl«'<l with si*veral 
/MUi0i;toi\ famiiitrs, and all these worthy citi/ens and th<'ir 
wivi-s wen? pns#'nt at the ceremony. When the bride's 
mother was intnMhice<l to all these coupkrs, she said 
with th«* cynical effrontery which characterisKl h«T, •• It 
ap|i4'ars that I am the only unnuuried wom;m {Ares^'nt." 

Dr. Millin, who s;iys he was pres(*nt at the weddlnyr 
ItrcMkf.Lst, r«*t*ords that a certain C*hey;UitT Dolomk-u 
w.Ls thiTi', who p«xss(il fur iH'inj; Alexandrinc^'s lover. 
I\v» -;^Ia»vs«-N wiTe thtn m.ide Y-sha|N*tl, and the CTie- 
valirr h.id a |uir of thc*se j^lasses which he sihow(*il 
lf» thf vju«>ts. I)e Mur\*ille tritnl th<'m, and decian*d 
iht-y suil«-«l his sijjht exiictly. S»|>hi«" nc^iced thitt 
th«'y n-s«'ml)l«Hl a pair of horns. 

- You had lH-tt<T ke«'p them," shr v.ud, ••;»» a 
wiildin;^ pn-v-nt from Dolomieu.'* 

.« \ j !• * !«•! ! Ki« li •III- 

14 
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Alexandrine was not, perhaps, a very sympathetic 
companion, but Sophie's life must have been -duller 
without her. In a very few weeks Alexandrine came 
with streaming eyes to complain of her husband's 
cruelty. Sophie remonstrated with Murville, but she 
was now his mother-in-law and the complimentary 
epigrams he used to shower upon her changed to 
insults. 

Misfortunes crowded upon the " poor fairy" as she 
was called. Her house was beset with creditors 
clamouring for their money, and the notary remained 
deaf to all appeals for monetary assistance. Her 
lovers had deserted her; female friends betrayed and 
deceived her; the marriage of her daughter had 
proved unhappy ; and finally if the unfortunate actress 
showed herself in public she was pursued by cowardly 
brutes who but a few years before had been ready 
to worship her, but who now hooted and howled in 
chorus a line from one of the operas in which she 
used to sing. 

"Charon calls, do you hear his voice?" 

Sophie Amould was not a good woman, and perhaps 
deserved all the wrongs and insults she received, but 
all the same one cannot help feeling that if half a 
dozen able-bodied men had been provided with good 
long whips and told to go amongst that crowd and 
lay about them it would not have been a bad thing. 

Sophie's only amusement was to visit the Opera, 
tor though she was no longer a singer she still had 
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ihr rijjhl of cnlr)-, and hcT advice on iht^alriral matters 
\v;ts always practical and sensible, thouj^h not alwaj's 
a|>i)reciated by the persoas to whom it was )^vcn. 
Her misfortunes had somewhat soured her temper* 
and h(T wit, which was ncr\*er of a kindly nature, 
Inramt' mon? caastic than ever. Nftinv of her skillies, 

m 

however, are unsuited for publication, beinjj far tcK> 
outs{K>ken for mcnlem ears. 

One of the few satisfactions she had was that her 
oltl enemy Rosiilie I^va.sseur w;ls no lon;;er playinj; 
the chief {Kirts. They were entrusted to Mile I-a- 
j^au-rre who w;ls <|uite as immoral as tiny of her 
pH'tlecessors, ami in addition was fond of the I Kittle. 
< >n the second nij^ht of If^higenia in Tauris (Januar}' 
lyKn she* w;ls so intoxicated that she could hardly 
|M'rf«»rm two acts. A country* ;^ntl«rman who was 
s*Ml«tl n«'\i to Si»phif Arnould, who was in the front of 
th«- housi-. asked whether the ()|)era was Iphij^enia in 
Aulis, ur Iphii^enia in Taurisr 

"Neither," replied S<»phie; "it is Iphij^enia in 
( hampai^'ne. " 

.\i the comlusion of the jHrrformance Mile I-a- 
ijuerre was arrestitl and sent to prison, when* she 
remaineil thirteen days, which causi'd her to rej;isler 
a vow that she w«»uKl never in future tiike more than 
thirteen v^Iavsi-N ni champaj^e at a sitting;. It was 
perhapN .IN well thai the term of impris^mmc^nt wan 
not further prolonijetl. 

>}ie \v.4s .Ls eMr.ivai^anl as m«>st of h«T sislerh«MMl, 
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and had ruined a score of lovers. One night she 
told the manager that God would never pardon her 
because she had xaiined a Bishop. He replied that 
he had heard she had driven a good many other 
people into bankruptcy, amongst them being a well- 
known banker. 

"Oh," she replied, "that was the best action I 
ever did." 

As might be expected, Mile Laguerre was a 
woman after Sophie's own heart, and the elder actress 
hardly ever said anything sarcastic about the younger ; 
but others felt the force of her tongue. Mile Duplant, 
another actress, had a natural son to whom she was 
greatly attached. She had made over to him, whilst 
quite a child, a small estate she possessed, and she 
expressed her intention of having him educated "in 
the bosom of his family." 

" In that case, " said Sophie slyly, " you must send 
him to the College of the Four Nations" — a remark 
which Mile Duplant did not like. 

The visits to the Opera had to cease, for the hoise 
was destroyed by fire June 8th, 1781. From that 
time mentions of Sophie get rarer and rarer. In 
1782 she undertook to train a pupil for the stage, a 
certain Mile Aurora, but it is probable that Sophie's 
only intention in so doing was to spite Mile Raucourt, 
who, the scandal-mongers asserted, had refused to 
accept a pupil who was better looking and cleverer 
than herself 
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For ihc next fe^%' years we hear nothing; of Sophie 
Amould. Like many other female rakes she took 
to de\'Otion, or rather tried to and failed, for diredoni 
of conscience, she said were worse than directors 
of the Opera. By the bankruptcy of the Prince dc 
Gu6men6, in 1 782, she lost some 30.o<-H>francs» though 
we do not exactly know how» and it was probably 
this which induced her to cjuit Paris. She took a 
small hoase at Qichy-la-Garennc, jast outside Paris, 
and there she lived c|uietly, except that she seems to 
have kept o|)en hoase for all her friends. 

In 1785 she was joined there by her daujfhter, 
who was unable any longer to tolerate the ill asaj^e 
of her husband, and had sued for a divc)rce on the 
ground of cruelty. 

.Alexandrine declares in the aflfidavit that she made 
btfore Commissairf Chenu that •* since she had the 
misfortune to marr\' Mur\ille she ha<i nev<T known 

m 

an iastint's p*.*ac:e. lie had oftirn struck h«-r, as many 
witnesses could tcslifv. lie had tumecl her out of 
doors at one o'clock in th«r morning only a few days 
.lUer the Mrth of her first chiUl.'* A few months later 
w<* hnd h<T |>etitiMninij the Minister to |)ermit her 
to Inrom** a chorus singer at the Oix^ra, hut her 
n'«|inM was not gr.mtttl api>arently. 

AU'xandrinr at last m.maged to get a divorcf 
from her huslvmd. She was thf-»n onlv nim*teen - 
.m a;^e at whii'h most girls an* n<»i marri«'<l. 

Murvill*' ihreal«'iii'd to l>e rrvi'ng».tl on his mother- 
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in-law for giving shelter to his wife. He circulated 
a report that he was about to produce at the Th6cltre 
Francjais a play in which the principal characters 
would be Sophie Arnould, her old lover Belanger, 
and the actor Florence who was believed to have 
also been one of Sophie's most favoured lovers. 
The play was never produced — probably Murville 
had not the brains to write it himself, or the money 
to pay anyone to do it for him. 

During the years that she lived at Clichy we hear 
very little of Sophie. She had plenty of company 
if Millin is to be believed. He relates: 

" I sometimes went to see Mile Arnould at Clichy. 
One day I found a large assemblage. There were 
twenty persons at table. I was about to leave. Sh? 
called me back, saying, * Come in ! The son of my 
cook has married the daughter of my gardener. 
Both the families and all my servants are my guests. 
We celebrate the pleasures of Love and Equality.' 

** In the evening both her sons came. They wanted 
money and she had none to give them. *Well,' she 
said, * there are two horses in the stable; take one 
each.' And they went away with the two horses." 

The anecdote sounds genuine, it is so very char- 
acteristic. 

Another visitor records that when he called upon 
her she invited him to stop to dinner, and promised 
that if he did she would prepare a rorix de veau 
for him. 
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** Whiil, can you maker a ivtn de vcauf'^ he a^skixl. 

••Why; (liJ you thin*< that I could only make a 
nmssf}^ replied Sophie laughing, and pointing to 
Alexiindrine. 

Money troubles, however, still pressed heavily on 
Sophie. On the last day of the year 1788 we find 
her writing to Boutin, a rich man whom she had 
known in her prosperous days. She begs him to 
read the letter, and call to mind the delicac)' of her 
Ixrhaviour towards the illustrious ingrates to whom 
she had given her he«irtt happiness, and the pleasures 
of youth. She pardons these ingrates for having 
fr>rgottcn her attractions and her care, — but will not 
pardon them for having forgotten her tenderness, 
rhere Ls a touch of i>athos in the remark that after 
twenty years of glorj', flatter)', and ease, she has 
only herself to rely on. She gr>es on to say that 
owing to the exjiense of Imnging up her children, 
who are great lords in the morning, and ver}' little 
shop-ke<*j)ers at night, and of starting them in the 
world, she Is nearlv ruintrd. 

She still has some 2(i or 2^ thousand francs a 
vt'ar, but shr «»\v<.«s at l^ast one vear's income. She 
thfTrfnrr proposes to l)orrnw 2.|.(XX), which she will 
pav kick in four vears at the rate of 6000 francs 
|MT y«Mr. But "as \\%* all are* mortal," shr proj)os<» 
to '^ivr a mort:4age on her housir at Gichy --which 
.ilthou;^h it will not fetch what I gave for it. Is worth 
a ihouN^md louis" —and als«> all the furniturr in her 
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hoase in the Rue Caumartin. She winds up by 
asking Boutin to procure this loan for her from friend 
Brichart, who was probably a money-lender; and 
she swears she will keep her promise to pay with 
"certainty, honour, and probity." 

When she next writes to Boutin ( 1 3 January, 1789) 
she has seen Brichart, who like most money-lenders, 
has not the sum available, for at least a month, and 
she therefore asks Boutin to advance her 5000 francs 
till that time. 

A little later it is not 5000 francs but 12.000 that 
she requires. She writes begging letters to all her 
acquaintances, and when they send her money, or even 
evince "an intention to oblige her," she overwhelms 
them with gratitude, and declares that if it is true, as 
learned men assert, that the soul never perishes, her 
soul will remember the obligation even after death. 

But let us leave the " poor fairy" struggling vainly 
against her debts. At all events she could feel for 
the distress of others. On 2 ist January, a man named 
Bompas was arrested at the Clichy gate with a lot 
of clothes, a pair of candlesticks, a silver mustard 
pot, and other articles, many of which were marked 
with the monogram "S. A." and which proved to 
have been stolen from a house in the Rue Royale, 
Clichy, belonging to the Demoiselle Arnould. Sophie 
found that Bompas was a journeyman carpenter 
who had been out of work for six weeks, and that 
this was his first offence, as far as was known. 
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Whcrcujion "with the permisHion of the magistrates,** 
she declined to prosei^utet and Bomjias was released. 

Whether Sophie took any jiart in the Revolution 
we cannot say, but we think it hij^hly improbable. 
The Comte de Tilly makes out that her salon became 
a sort of Revolutionar)' Gub, at which men of letters, 
philosophers, |>oliticians and others, assemt)led, and 
a similar statement is found in the Chroniqut Sian- 
daleme^ in which her old enemy Champcencty declares 
that sht! received at her house all the scum of the 
human race; that she sent her two sons to the Jacobins 
to complete their {lolitiad education and receive the 
Uiptism of i>atriotism, etc., ;md he finishes t>y t|uoting 
the coarse jest o{ the Marquis de I^uvois, that if 
Sophie had a bad breath it was IxxMuse her heart 
w^is on her li|js. 

.Vs far «ts we know, Sophie continued to live at 
lUchy till I 790, when she sold the house and purch^ised 
an old pri >r\' at lauarchcs (Seine et Oise). She had 
never evinceil ;my |XirticuIar interest in politics, and 
iTipijh-d as she was with del>LH, it is hardly likely 
that she would play such an un|>roHtat)Ie |)art as kee|>> 
invj o|H*n hnuMr f(»r «ill the turbulent spirits of the 
lime. 1 1(T i-ldest s«»n had ;Umost completeil his twenty- 
«i;'hlh vear when the Bastille fell, and her other son 
WtLs but threi' years younger, so they were quite 
al»l»- to form their <»\vn opinions! .Mon'over they 
I lid not live with iheir mother, and can^I verv little 
alH>ul her we fane v. 
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If she had taken any important part in the events 
of the early part of the Revolution, she would, in 
the later days, either not have been "suspected" at 
all, or "suspected" very much indeed. In the latter 
case she would have been arrested and sent to Paris 
to join her friends and fellow actresses at the Con- 
ciergerie. 

The only time she was interfered with was when 
she was living at Luzarches, when she received a 
domiciliary visit from the local committee. They put 
the usual question to her and she replied, " She was 
a good citizen ; she thoroughly understood the rights 
of man, and had always practised them" — a remark 
which was certainly true in one sense, but the double 
meaning was lost upon the dull peasants. The Com- 
mittee men expressed their intention of looking through 
the rooms to see if they could discover any articles 
which were at all suspicious. 

Sophie possessed a small bust representing herself 
in the " death-scene" in some tragic opera. The 
eyes were turned up, the mouth was open and all 
the signs of death were evident. One of the Com- 
mittee soon discovered this bust, and declared to his 
fellows that it was unnecessary to search any farther, 
Citoyenne Arnould was evidently a good patriot, for 
she had a bust representing the great and good Marat 
in his last moments. 

Sophie could hardly have felt flattered, but she 
very wisely held her peace, and the Luzarches patriots 
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Irfi, with many a|H»l4)ijii'N ifi (*iioy«niH' ArntmUI, ami 
( omplinu'iiLs on her patriotism, which, th«*y s.iiil, 
ihtry had Inuh heard t"n)m her nn;^hI>ours, ami pp»vcd 
Inr thcmst'Ivfs, to Im* alxivc all suspicion. 

I'hc house she lM>u};ht at Lu/archt's had U-cn the 
priory ni a small branch of I*cnil«*nts ot" the Third 
Order of St. KrancLs. The monks hail either fled, 
or Inx'n dis|M>ssessitl, and S>phie iKUiijhl the pro- 
perty tor a ••mere sonj;.' She called it •* Paraclete 
Si>phi!','* or perhaps the first jKirt of the name had 
l)een iK-stowtd bv ihi* former tenants. It is to Ihi 
fearitl she did n«»t ilrrixe much "comfort" from it. 
She also c.uised to \h' c.irved over the door the 
iiiscripiit»n, "//»•, ffiisut f-7." 

In this hi»uv she livetl until fi)ur or five ve.irs 
Uiori' h<-r *l«Mlh \vh«'n she removetl ti> Paris. Hit 
daui^hitT liv»-il with h^-r fi>r lWi» or three years, when 
findiii'' h'-rsrlr' v«Tv dull *ind half siarveil, she marrieil 
ihr '^'•n tif the I'kmI |Hist-mtisifT. Sophie u;ls not 
\ery parlirular in the malli-r of morals, I »ut she pnv 
:i"^Ni-.| III Im- viTV ilis-'usii'd at a divi>nitl wom.m 
in.irrxin;^ wluUl ih'- man who was her husUuul in 
lii' iX'N '»: h' .ivi-n was still .ilivi*. 

■h:\'Ti'- is ihf- s,u ramtnl ot .nluller\/' shf viitl. 
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A batch of letters — Returns to Paris — A long-d^ferred benefit — 7}W old 
lover comes back — Illness — Death — An unknown grave — Conclusion, 

(1793— lS02) 

For nearly twelve years the poor broken-down 
actress dragged on a miserable career, almost lonely 
— for it is doubtful whether Alexandrine, though she 
lived near, often came to see her, — in terrible poverty^ 
and in ill health. 

She still corresponded with Belanger, one of the 
two men who had ever loved her, or whom she had 
really loved. 

His letters to her are evidently meant to cheer 
and amuse her, and she writes back in a similar 
strain, complaining good-humouredly of the troubles 
which oppress her — though she cannot help dropping 
the mask occasionally. 

She writes to him on 27th February, 1793: 

" To Bclanzc7\ 

" From Pauaclet Sophie. 

"February 27th, 1793. 

" Well ! my beautiful angel, here is your Sophie 
returned to her poor little cottage. You will know, 
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my friend, that you have treated me with great in- 
difference whilst I was in Paris, only seeing me 
once! although I went twice to find you. 

" I am always like those good dogs which come 
back at once and lick the hand of the master who 
has beaten them. Oh, I was on the point of weeping 
more than once, but I said to myself: Well, what 
can you do Sophie? Foot Sophie! You can easily 
sulk about his belly, but can you sulk alxjut your 
own heart? Alas! I returned sadly to my solitude, 
where the consolation of hope brightened my future. 
Ah! as I always sing, I find in thinking of all that 
has happened to me, that the air and the words of 
poor Jacques, 

' Wben I was near ihce. etc.. Plr.,' 

marvelloui^ suited my situation, and it is now 
the only air which I permit myself . . . .Ah ! poor 
baby. ...you will remember it: All my days were 
h^py! Who will give me back these propitious 
days? 

"Well, baby, although I no longer count upon 
your head, or upon 

" 1 warn you that 1 count, and shall count etern- 
ally, upon your heart: — ^^Tonsequently I l>eg you to 
give at this moment a sincere proof of interest and 
friendship for your SojAie, in busying yourself a 
little in her small affairs: First, about my house of 
Clichy-la-Gareime, sold, with right of redemption, to 
Citizen Germain, banker at Paris, Hving in the Place 
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des Victoires, for I do not know his last name. I 
sold it to him for 34.000 francs for three years, but 
at the end of two, if I can re-sell it for more, if I 
give him back the sum of 24.000 francs which he 
has given me, I take possession of it as it stands ; 
I want 40.000 francs for it, including the looking- 
glasses, wainscottings, and all the ornaments. You 
know, my friend, that this house cost me more than 
65.000 francs, counting all that I have had constructed, 
and the buildings, etc., that I have added, so that the 
persons who take it will absolutely have nothing biit 
beds and furniture to bring. Try, my beloved, to 
hasten this sale for me, because it will bring me 
some money, of which I am in great need like all 
the rest of the world at the present time. This is 
one thing; now for the second. As I think of or- 
namenting, and beautifying my retreat and increasing 
its value, I plant and sow, as much as I can. If 
you could get me some trees, first fruit trees, such 
as dwarf apple-trees called *Sans Paradis,' also 
other sorts ; some pear, and peach-trees, and a great 
many small shrubs, for the groves and flower gardens > 
oh! you would give me great pleasure. What a 
number of things at one time you will say; but! it 
is to trouble you less often, that I ask at once for 
all that I want or wish for; I have excellent ground, 
and a charming site, as if it were the garden of 
Eden. This is why I begin my request by apples, 
not that I have an Adam to tempt, or that I am' 



likt'Iy In find a Paris to jjive m«* one; I ml onr is 
happy to Ik* ablr all one's lite to keep a 'jn-ar ajjainst 
thirst.' Ah ! luihv, I vr-ntiire to make all these ilrmands, 
well knowini' that vou will do all voii can for me, 
but you an* at lilnTty to rtMuse my n^^juesls, hut not 
all, for vou have onlv to show vour j/imkI will in 
the affair of the house at ( lichy. and if that hapjK'ns, 
th«*n I shall Ik- al»le tf> ^ri all I want. (io(Kl-l>ye, 
my i;ood lu'iliy, my old and unehanj^i^ahle fri(*nd, 
never forj^ei that there exists in a corner of this 
(»arth a I>eini: wh«> hits |ov«'«l vou ver\' tenderlv 
with reason and with ilistr.icli«»n and who will love 
vou to ih<' last si-'h «»t' her Ltsi moment. And that 
lM*in}( is your Sophie! 

" r.S. Ij*t me hav«' news ot" vou, write to me 
«»li«-n at mv r.inicltt, vou know that the first oi" th<' 
IJiImIm-s «iii1v wiNh«il tor the leiii-rs ot her Al»el.ird 
l'» t harm h»r m*-lanch'>l\, it was she who s;iid t«» her 
l'»\iT that the art "it" wrilinj^' was in\enl«t| |»y thi* 
unhappv and t.ipli\«- l«iver. etc., etc. Well. •»me 
nii»n* 'J'mmI l»\f, ih"U''h th«' wi»nl costs me m\ heart. 

"It l«i\«- lfM\«s vme moments tor frit-ndship, ;^i\*- 
them to your poor tVi»-nil.*' 

N'» doul»t BeLin«j»T si*nl h»r ih»' truit-tre^-s shi* 
ri'juiiid. .md some ;^oimI .it!\i«e aI»oiii her housi-, |»iii 
iT'.'»st o| ih«' IflliTs h.iM- N*en lost. I h«Te is oni- 
tr-in hnn tl.ittd i'> |.iiui.ir\, 171;. !!• h.id n<>t h.id 
.i ji.itln iil.itU plf.iH.inl linn- «!urifi'^ ih*' wi»rsi da\s 
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of the Revolution ; he had been imprisoned, and had 
nearly been one of the victims of Thermidor. He 
recounts his adventures amusingly. As he truly says, 
many things had happened since they last met, and 
he feds like the sick man who said to his doctor, 
" I have had an emetic, and the sacrament, and opium, 
and extreme unction all in one day ; they have treated 
me like a horse." 

Belanger complains that he has been ruined, robbed^ 
imprisoned and married — he was married in prison 
to Mile Dervieux, who had been a notorious cour- 
tesan — and that when he escaped the executioner, he 
found that a faithless servant had stolen most of his 
effects, and the officers of justice had turned upside 
down and broken what furniture remained, in their 
search for jewels and money — two kinds of property 
he had never possessed. When he thought of applying- 
to his friends for help, he found that two thirds of 
them had had their heads cut off, and the others were 
afraid of befriending a man who had been in prison. 

The poor architect thought that he should at legist 
have a little time to himself now he was at liberty, 
but the Comit6 de S{iret6 having heard that when 
he was in prison he had delivered a lecture on the 
jail experiences of Howard, the philanthropist, jumped 
to the conclusion that he was a philanthropist him- 
self, and appointed him a kind of " relieving officer. *' 
He did not dare to refuse the post, but he grumbles 
in this letter that "he has to distribute fresh pork. 
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randk's, meat, oil, hroail, w<xxi, etc., to ihr pr><'>r, with 
thr job of lcK>kin^ after all the funerals thrown in, and 
all that for a crown (3 francs) a day, for workinjj 
from seven in the morning to eleven at nijjht.** It 
is small wonder that the poor man wishes that he 
cdiild l)e sent l>ack to prison in order that he might 
enjoy a little lilxrrty. 

In concluding his letter, he says he does not d«ire to 
write anything alM>ut her money affairs, but hv hopes 
to hear from her al>out her health, her daughter, 
ami «'vrr)'thing that interests her. 

S>phi«' replied in the following long letter. 

" Fkmm Paka« I ki SoniiE. 

•* Ih** 3rd V«*ntos«', 3rd yi*ar of the Fn-nch Rfjmhlic, 
on*- an«l intlivisihlf ihVljruar)' 21st, 1795). 

" At KlsI iht-n- is an iuiswrr from my Ik'I ange, or 
iM fxpH'ss mvsi'lf" arcordinir to mv heart, news of 
my tVit-nil ; so y«ai sif me once more happy in my 
Iir«*. N'our Irtlrr. my friend, hits madr mv experifncr 
.ill softs m1" s«*ns;itions, and vou neeil not tlouht the 
rank in whit h I placf thrm ; aftrr the |x;un, thf pltMsuni 

llow mu« h mv Ik-Iovi^^I h.ts suffere*!' Thrv have 

niimtl mv Ih*I ;\i\\iv\ \\\r\ have robln-d, incan^rratetl, 

and marriol vou Mv friend, I did not, hut I cam*' 

vrr\- nrar. suftrring thr samr lormrnts, the same 
iMTsiH uiinn : ihfv havf ruin«il mv id.so, thrv havt* made 

«5 
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domiciliary visits, they would even have proceeded to 
imprison me, if the inhabitants of my commune had not 
testified for me, but they said so much good of me, 
that the committee respected my person, and only 
took my fortune ; but of what use is riches, to those 
who have need of nothing. After all, as I have so 
much to tell you about all that, I will reserve it 
until I see you, if I still remember it, for I believe 
the pleasure of seeing you would make me forget 
all my misfortunes and vicissitudes, etc. However, 
we are free, once again, we must hope that this 
will be the last, and that we shall have no more 
tyrants, or ministers, to contend with. The monster 
of Gevaudan has been talked of for a long while, 
but I believe that the ferocious animal called Robes- 
pierre will be talked of for a still longer time. But 
let us try to forget all these horrors : that will be 
difficult for my heart, since I have to regret one of 
the victims, who was dear to me . . . .Your friend, the 
unhappy H6nin; I do not know if I shall weep for 
him much longer; no, but I promise never to forget him. 
" Now let us change the subject ; you do not know^ 
where I am, nor how I am. Well! I must give 
you the details; first of all my habitation was for- 
merly a monastery (which w^ould have been ex- 
tremely to the tcLste of our celebrated Ninon). But 
my monastery without monks would not have been 
as much to her as to me, such as it is; I am not 
in a community celebrated for society, for there is 
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nonr hcrr, Imt I ;ini herr in a rharminj^ rrln^al, 
which would have Inxromc a clclij(ht, it* I had bi-en 
al)l«- lo finish iht* work thai I had U'jjun, hut ihfv 
have taken all mv monev. The frif'nd C*anilM>n hits 
by his ali^ebraic o] K-rations, cut arms and le^s s*> 
wrll, thai I have a hoase which is only a carcass. 
«'ind which waits Tor doors and windows until it shall 
|>le;Lsc (lot! to scnil mv the means; but, for the pres- 
ent, I am a lilth- like the Son of (iod, who was 
made man, 1 have not whiTe to lav mv heail ; that 
is lo s;iy, nevrrthr-less, that I am campinjj provisionally, 
in a sort of hovi.'l that I call mv house. I have had 
built in thr dovecot of mv ancient monks, a room 
which hoKls a iRnUteat!, a table, and chair, etc., this 
i?» wh'p- I lie. But in return 1 have a beautiful 
park, ctmiainin;^ all ihat it is possible to desire for 
«»rnami'nt or usr; a sujMTb kitchen j^arden, a vine- 

vanl, whith htts viehied me this vear six hoj-sheacls 

* • . »^ 

ot' wiii«\ a f«»p-si, .1 wr»o<l, an orchard, a p<»ntl well 
Moek»'«l with fish, proves, fresh air, InMutiful Mi-ner)', 
l'«mk1 land; this is thr fourth vear that I havr In-en 
hfp'. .uitl I n*main in the {greatest Mtlilude but 
W'll ! 1 have n<»l lelt one m<»m«nt's ^-ziz/w/ since I came 
h« Tf . All my Mirroundinvjs are varied; I iK-j^'.mbuildinj; 
at tirst, .ind ihrn thr contol fmishetl f*or want of 
t"inbal.mls for thf < ausr. But I havf- |tlant»'<l, taken 
up, N'lwn, Mv\ reaptsl; ihen 1 have a i>ouItr\' yard ; my 
t«»urti«T> are \er\ numenms; ccxks. hrns, lurkevs, 
p:^-*, f'wN, .iHil r.ibbits. I idso hail j>iy»*ons. but 
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the expense of their food made me give up these 
last. When I have some ground at liberty for their 
food, well! I shall keep them again, for they are 
always a resource, and there is much to be gained 
from them, especially when they are on the table; 
there they do not worry you. I have quite forgotten 
the fashionable world and its customs ; you see, my 
friend, I have lived so long like a savage that I can 
hardly remember the language of human beings. 
Oh! if I had not my daughter, who sometimes comes 
to draw me from my lethargy, I believe that I should 
have forgotten to speak my language; but with respect 
to my daughter, she is always a droll creature, always 
witty, you know ; she is divorced from Murville ! and 
has re-married here, a fine handsome young man, 
the son of the postmaster at Luzarches. In short, 
it is done, you know that provided she is all right 
at night, she does not trouble herself much appear- 
ances in the daytime. This husband ought to have 
suited her as little as he did me, but she would 
have him, and she took him. As regards the hus- 
band, well, you can have a good idea of what he is, 
for there is a young man who has been a designer 
at your place, who has just married his sister; he 
is an architect called L6pine, he has made a good 
marriage in all respects ; his wife is the sweetest and 
best creature in the world, and then she is rather 
rich, all the more so that all her fortune is invested 
in land, and land to day fetches an exhorbitant price. 
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Th'-n-, tnr om«\ this i.s io<» lonj^ a Icllrr, and nfvcrlht:- 
l(>N I have* nol toKI you a hundntlth part of the 
lhin;^s which I hail to tril you, for I havi- a hundred 
thous^md thiriijs to siM^ik to you al>out; I have a 
hundnii questions to i\>k aUmt your actual position, 
alwHil ih«.' n-st of vour misfortune-s, your wants, and 
what not! Ihi not cxprct hn«' phr;Lsi*s from me, my 
h«-an is siujiid at that, but renu'mb«T wril, my friend, 
that I am the less unfortunate of tht- pair. You have 
the ri;^'ht to shan* all I possi'ss; I havf not forjjotten 
f«»rm«T times, nor your ijooil «jualities and virtues: it 
is «|uil«' true that imv who has always ln*en a yood 
Si»n. a vjooil pan-nt, a i^ood friend, will also nnd 
i^ooil hraris, and that your S<^j*hie is, hits Ufn, and 
will \u\ vours to ihr last hour! 

'• rhf fifNi who has I'-isurr, will yo to visit the 
oih»T: if I '^i\ ii will 'inly U* ft»r .i th«»us;uKl ihinj^s. 
A lhous.mil kind n^'Mrds, a lhous.m«l thanks to your 
wif«*. for h'T "Miyiny offrr. " 

A f»\v nv'iuhN I.il'T >hr vnt an«»th«T I«-ttrr it> 
r»»l.m:^»T. I*M>NiliI\ th»p- w»rf «»lhiT> in UiwiiMi, 
li'iii ih»v h.i\f • iihtT n«»l Ut-n j»r» Nrrv«-t|. •►r not U-i-n 
»i:Ni . iv»p «I. 

"lT'«in I'.ir.itlti S'»phii'. y'\ir .;, .;rd Klop-al 
\|'! :l ; :r.*\, 17 r- \ 

' W' II, fn\ Im1 .ijv^*\ \«»u ihiT-.k lh«n ihal \*n\ an- 
•tf .i".>W' riivj III*-. ' »h, 1 •!•) n«»l lit niv 
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friends off so cheaply as that. I have written to 
you twice, and I wish for two answers. One from 
you, and one from your companion. And, since 
she has set up to be your nurse, she must fulfil 
the duties of her position, she must have the good- 
ness (of which she has a good portion in her heart), 
to give me news of you, I must say of her also, 
but I know she is so pretty, that I think of her as 
it says in the song of Beaumarchais, 'Beautiful, 
that is to say good.' On my word, my bel ange, 
you are not changed, for what you love is always 
the same. But sans complimentsy let me hear from 
you. Ask her to write about you, and we shall 
all three be happy; as for me, if I am not dead of 
hunger after this, I will write to you, and until you 
will perhaps be weary. We die of hunger here 
because we are surrounded by wretches, for there is 
corn here for more than a year, so we are far from 
real famine. In short, I have been refused 1.500 
francs, for a * septier' of flour, they have such ill 
will, that they refuse even cash ; they will absolutely 
make me die of hunger and take away all my resources. 
Commerce at present is nothing but an unruly 
brigandage ; those who can act the worst succeed. 

"The farmers, the millers, the bakers, and even 
the butchers, saving the esteem which I have for 
representative Legendre, are all beggarly wretches, 
who have no law, and no faith, who hold nothing 
sacred, and are Judases by nature. 
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"Toor l<«'i»ul»Iic I I am in«»v«Ml with ani^rr l«i ^«m- 
so much vill.iiny. Wrll! am I n«>i in a ifmp r, like 
< iilh's, I who sn: no onr, ami who haw nt,*vi,T 
wi.Mutl to nudillr with anylhinij, hut plant my cab- 
haj^t-s, Try, and i-al th«*m, for I havr Ixromr* the 
Mailn* Jacquc-s of my housr, and < *nxl knows what 
a housi;! Happily I am not jLjivcn to j^lutl«)ny, 
anil its poor Kavirr said, I am not wholly devoti'd 
to .Lspar.ijjus, or I should Ik? Iiadly nourishrd. 
HowrvtT that will pass away; that whirh is immul- 
al»li\ ih.il limr or al>si-n<t' tan nrviT than;;*', is the 
iriiiliT and c-msianl h»'artantlfri»*n«lshipofyourSMphit'. 

••('ornt- ih«-n * l»*l nv h«Mr from v«>ii l)«»ih. Do n*'t 
:nakr nv Kuii^iiish, for v»*ry s«mui, |H-rhaps, I shall 
il«l»arl on lh»- l«»iv^ j'»urn»-y, lh»' t-ii-rnal «I«'partun'. 

'•<ii\r mv kinil P-^.irdN in liou-^ainxiil*', I always 
:''\»' lh.it lililr '"'(.mip at Mh-x^I ■ ir <Mlli-^f. 

• IVS. \*K\ pp-rniMMl i-i si-nd uv >- •?])«• siimU; do 
ri-il r'uf-'it MV. :nv fri'-iuU, f»r 1 am .ilw'a\s planliiv'. 

"With ft-Npt-i I t'» i^I.iMtiiiL:, 1 hav»- n**\ l"Id \'ui 
♦hit .1 p'T** 'r^ !Mr]i»'il iy-pin»-. wh":n I !Mli»\'- I hav»- 
N- • "1 in a • 'rrvr ■•• vi»;ir 'Niudi". h.is rnarrp-d ihf 
N>*. r ' -• r.w l.i^^f N..;i:nlaw; n"tit»' w«l! ih.il I 
• 1 « v< »t N.i\ t'w : iN» . . . . ?»•■! a:j'*«- Mfn. A!' x.iiidrinf 
n] i\ "rd'T iT ■ -rill r -.Msf. . h*- i^ ii»\*Tlh» 1« >'«» r.it!i»T 
.1 ^ " "1 '• !I '\\ . . . . 

•• I rMi^'.i«»- \"-:r w '•'••. :•" i!]i^ ki^^ ^h^nild v* m l'> 
1h- '..i ;:'i^'.:'.'s' iritMl. !• i h* r :^:\' :l I" \";i. .uid 
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As the years rolled on Sophie became poorer 
and poorer. She had no skill in farming, and what 
her estate did produce was sold to the peasants for 
less than it had cost to grow. She no longer pesters 
her friends or her notary about her property, for 
she has nothing but the mis-named Paraclete — af 
ruin with only one small habitable room, all the 
other apartments being without doors and windows. 

In January, 1797, she came to Paris to try to get 
some of the arrears of her pension, which during 
the unsettled times of the Revolution had not been 
paid. She wrote a letter to the Citizen Minister of Fine 
Arts, in April, and says that she has been three 
months in Paris vainly endeavouring to get the two 
pensions which she had earned and obtained more 
than twelve years before the Revolution. He must 
know all about her claim, she says, because of the 
number of complaints she has already made. Her 
pensions are the result of "her study, work, and 
talent," and therefore she argues she has virtually 
paid for her pension (juite as much as though she 
had purchased government securities. The form of 
government may change, and the change has been 
for the better, as all the French will testify, but they 
will not continue to do so if faith is not kept with 
the public. As the Republic guaranteed the safety 
of the person and property of every citizen, and was 
founded on the rights of man, she considers herself 
as a member of a great family, and is not afraid 
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to siv shr is «|iiii<' \\«>rlhv in t'vcTv way ot* ih«r liilf, 
and lluTcton* she tk-mamls in ihr namr of "law, 
rcjuily, ami jusiiif", thai hiT |M*nsion, whirh lorms a 
portion of htT rcvtrnuf, shall lar ik'cincil ;ls in.ilii'nablc 
its a i^ovi-rnincnl annuity. 

Ihis apiM^al pPHlucud no Ik-IUt cff«-cl ihan its 
prtMlro'ssors, an*l on ^^nl Junt' shr wrt)i(: to a frirnd 
whom shf hail ;Lsk(^l to ait for hrr, rfproachinj; 
him that hr had forjjoiicn "the poor rtrluse of 
Tararlft -Sophie that Arnould who w;ls formrrly 
at le.Lsi in ihf words of i»nc of our jxn-ts lh«; only 
i{<Kldfss of ih«" ih^alrr of ihr ;^n>ds." 

Alfxantlrinr h.itl dit^l Ix'forr this d.ile it wouKI 
.ipjM-ar, and Vt .uld to S^phir's «»ihrr Ip»uM«-n >hv. 
ha<l ti» kr«-p ihf iwo chiMp-n Alrxanilrinr h.ul l>*irnc 
to Mur\illf. Mr was unal>l«: l^ l«»ok afltT them, as 
hr was a suMirr in thr Armv<»fihr i'vrrnecs. But 
s.iintlH»dv ppMUpil for thf eld»si chiKl a l>ov 
.idniisNJ..:! t'» lh«' Nation. il School at l.i.miourt. 
S»phi»' wriits to ihank this frirnd " with all her 
h»-ari. s..\il aii»l slpii'^ih f«»rha\in;^ inatle thnt- jM*rs<ins 
h.ij»p\ ih«- raih'T, ih«- son an*! hf-rst-h.** Ilrr i^r.i- 
M;:!'- In "wiih'Hil pp'iu«iit»- to that of Mur\illr, who 
:n ia|Ml»l'' o: Npi-akin;^ I- T hinisi-jt." 

>:v»rily .ift* r S'phi»- was liatk at l.u/anhi's. She 
»l'.l M 'I \*! d«N|iair «»t '^t-uinj^ h«'r pt-nsinn, .mtl w.ls 
a^ liv. wrjtii!;^ I" i!if Minisii-r i_M> July, I707». Sh»' 
:-* -t: ! an ur]p lid rp'dil«»r of i\\r nation a position 
•am:' m t lU'^tN h'T "to livf with iriiliijnalion an*! dir 
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of hunger," so that she has hardly the strength to 
sign herself "most fraternally your affectionate con- 
citoyenne, Sophie Arnould." 

A severe illness came on shordy after the date of this 
letter, as is shown by the following letter to Belanger. 

" From Paraclet Sophie, 1 4 Brumaire, year 5 (No- 
vember 4th, 1797). 

" How can it be possible, my bel ange, you the 
best and oldest of my friends, that I have been so 
seriously and dangerously ill for more than four 
months, without having heard the slightest word, 
or receiving the slightest mark of interest or friend- 
ship from you? I should not have believed it, if 
I had not experienced it. Ah! your heart must 

reproach you These then are the friends of 

the world. Besides during thirty-five days I had for 
company the hideous creature called Death. Ah 
well! I have no regret at the thought of depart- 
ing — I have been through a trial which has 
proved to me that it is more difficult to live than 
to die, but upon my word, that which I was 
ignorant of were the ills caused by a fever — putrid, 
bilious and malignant — now I know them in reality. 
I have at last, thank God, a little strength, but am 
still very weak, for I can scarcely walk ; there are 
some days when I have tried to drag along to 
the garden door, to breathe the sun and air. Oh! 
they were ol^liged to (juickly bring me back to my 
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hovel, which measures nine feet square though which 
I can hardly walk across ; perhaps 1 shall do so by 
and bye, but the present season is not too favour- 
able to convalescents. 

" I have one great consolation, and that is the 
active and tender interest that good Father Poupard 
has taken in my condition. I have found in him 
the heart of Dorval, and the generosity of Comte 
Lauraguaisl Nevertheless the poor devil is in great 
pecuniary difficulties, none of his affairs are settled, 
there is still a sequestration upon his revenues, etc., etc. 
I have also to add to the name of this excellent 
friend, those of friends Darlet, Fran(;ois de Neuf- 
chateau, Mirbeck, Citoyenne La Chabaussi^re, and 
relations and others who have given me proofs of 
their interest, and surround me with the utmost 
care. My eldest son brought me a doctor from 
Paris, but I kept to my own village doctor, a true 
Sganarelle, singing always 'Bottle, my darling', and 
seldom leaving it. No matter, he has nursed me 
well, treated me well, and cured me, and perhaps a 
doctor from Paris would not have cured me so 
well of a dangerous and complicated illness. I for- 
got to add another merit to my Esculapius, which 
is that he Is mad at every new moon; but very 
mad during its continuance, or for four days at the 
least. 

"Well, all this does not matter; if his art is in 
question, he gets back all his reason; he is the 
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greatest botanist that I know, and he has employed 
nothing but medicinal plants to cure me, but I 
believe he has the secrets of nature in this branch 
of study. 

" Adieu, my bel ange, I think enough has been 
said by a poor girl who is so weak that she can 
with difficulty use her limbs, and whose head is still 
dizzy from illness, low diet, and all the rest of it. 
I will not embrace you nor love you with all my 
strength, for that would badly express how much 
and how tenderly attached to you is your good 
Sophie. 

"P.S. Do not forget to remember me to 
your charming and amiable companion, although I 
feel the neglect she has shewn to her best and 
oldest friend. She ought to have thought, never- 
theless, that being so bewitched {coiffde) with her 
as I am, it gives me great pain. 

" With regard to coiffure, ah ! I have even now 
beautiful hair; if you saw me, you would say, 
'See how beautiful she is, thin as a skeleton, pale 

as death!' Ah, mon bon Dieu. What are we , 

to grow old, without being able to expect any more 
spring times, pleasures, or love. With regard to 
all that, tell all my good friends of the happy past, 
Bourgainville, Sainte-Foy, Moyreau etc., etc., that 
Sophie is still happy in her remembrance of them, 
and that she embraces them with an old face but 
with a heart always young, and which will never 
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j^ow old in friendship or lendtTness; a seniimcnl 
which makes me stmnj^ly l)eli<?vc in the immortality 
of the soul, and that when we die we only ehanjjr* 
our shell, like the silk-worms." 

One of the j)ersons mentioned in this letter — Fran- 
<;ois de Neufchateau proved a jfrwxl friend to Sophie. 
an<l it w;ls by his m^ans that the actress w.ls enabh^il 
to enjoy a little comfort durinjj the ktst days of her 
life. 

In the fraj^menLs of her Memoirs she jfivf?s a short 
skt'tch of his can*er, which is doubtless trut* on thr 
whole, thouj^h |H^ssibly some of the deliiiLs may have 
l>cen exa;^}^erated. 

Acconlinjj to ht-r account, Kran<^>is de Neufchateau 
was the s^>n of a small s<juire livinvj in the Vosj^i-s. 
Some <»f \'oIt;iin**s w«»rks fell in his wav whilst he 
was still 4|uite a Uiy. and ap>use<l within him a lon^L^- 
in;^' to Iw ;i i^real |xMt. \Vh«n he \\»ls only thirttnn 
or fourteen, he ran awav from home, and made his 

m 

way to Kerney, in onh-r t«> w«»rship at the shrine of 
the j^lorious patriarch «»f lileratun-. \'«iltaire hanlly 
appreciated th<' compliment, f<»r he wante<l to live 
relinti fp»m the world, and <lid not care t(» Im* l>othere<l 
by literary ;tspirants jast enterinj^j their teens. How- 
ever, h«' p'ad s<>me c»f the verstrs which the Ih>v sh^iwi^d 
him, pp>n«»un<«*d them ch.irminij, ami ;ls a short w.iy 
of i^*-tlini^ rill *A his visitor, sui^ijeNteil that the youlh 
shouKI make hiN wav to Paris, where his liierarv 
talt ntN w«»uld vM>n ppKure him fame. 
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Young de Neufchateau had sense enough to see 
that he needed some passport into literary society, 
and asked the old poet to give him some letters of 
introduction. 

Voltaire knew better than to give the lad an in- 
troduction to one of the leading literary men of the 
day, and therefore furnished him with two letters of 
recommendation ; — one to a Duchess who had been 
dead some years, and the other to Sophie Arnould. 

Fran(jois came to Paris, and finding that his one 
letter of introduction was of no use, went to Sophie. 
The actress was then getting old, and her reputation 
was on the wane. She saw that the boy, though 
awkward and half-educated, was in earnest, and that 
he had a great admiration for pretty women in ge- 
neral, and pretty actresses in particular. 

wSophie took an interest in him, laughed at his 
follies, encouraged his ambition, gave him good sound 
practical advice of a worldly order, and took some 
pains to rid him of the villainous provincial accent 
which grated on her ears. The natural consequence 
Wcis that he fell in love with her, and offered her 
his heart. She told him that she had too much 
sense to believe in the calf-love of a boy, and he 
was offended and would see her no more. When 
the Revolution broke out, some years later, young 
de Neufchateau became one of the warmest partisans 
of Liberty and Equality, and a fulsomely flattering 
ode, addressed to Robespierre, procured him such 
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advancement that he Inxame Minister of the Interior. 

Sophie Amould was then in poverty and distress, 
and rcmemlK'rin^ how she had l>efriended the Minis- 
ter when hv was a callow youth, she hojKHl he 
would iLSsist her. 

She went to the Luxeml>ourjj, and after waitinjj a 
lonjj time amidst a crowd of place-hunters, sent in 
her name. Beinj; st»ated near the door, which had 
IxH-n left open, she heard all that went on in the 
Ministcrr's private room, and she heard him s;iy, 

" What doc^s the old fool want. Tell her I am 
not in." 

I'his w;ls more than Sophie could stand. She 
iMuuiced into the room ami crietl, 

** I h.'ivi* not come to sp«ak of the pitst ; all that 
1 want is that you should pnvent m«- from <lyinij 
in the hospital. Ihe present is in your hands, hut 
no one hits anv control over th«' future, (irant me 
the |x*nsion which u;ls accorde<l me unless you 
have cancrlh'd it. And fmallv, Monsi«ur le Dine- 
tt-ur, lt*t me ttll vou that if I am an n\i\ fool, it is 
not mv a;5e that hits mail** m<- a f<»ol. It u»ts when 
I Wits vounv/ that 1 did f«»olish thin-'^. " 

Tht' shaft utnt home; the MiniNtf-r < ami- fonvard, 
aiMijovjiM^I, an<l promivil that hr \\»)uld d«» all in 
hi** |)o\\tT for the rx-acin^s. 

Trrh.ipN h*' Would havr kfj»t his pr*»mis«'s, !«ut 
S»j»hi«- wrnt anil nl.il* d ihf iiu idf nt l" all h* r ai 
(|uainian(eN, an*! lh«- < >ppo^iti«»n pajM rNN«Min jiuMi^hid 
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scathing articles about the pride and ingratitude of 
the Minister. 

A couple of years later he seems to have felt 
some compunction for his behaviour, and having 
heard, possibly from Belanger, to what straits she 
was reduced, assisted her. Most probably it was he 
who sent Murville's son to school; at all events he 
was asked to do so, and from the following pretty 
little letter it would seem that the child's removal 
to school was due to him, or Sophie would not 
have troubled him with all the questions concerning 
the outfit, etc. 

" From Paraclet Sophie, 2 5 Prairial, year 5 (June 

13th, 1797). 

" Here I am once more at home, good and worthy 
citizen, waiting the performance of your promises 
of the place which I have solicited for the child of 
one of your confreres (Murville), a man of letters, 
and defender of his country, for the school at 
Liancourt. I do not wish to trouble you too much, 
citizen, but I regret the time which this youth has 
already lost ; he is twelve years old, and does not 
know his A. B. C. 

" His mother might perhaps be reproached for 
this unpardonable negligence; she who had much 
wit, knowledge, talents, etc., but she is no more! 
and on account of the absence of his father, and 
my particular sentiments for the memory of his 
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moth<T- whom I si> much 1ov«hI, that I rannot 
think of hi-T without mv rvt-"S tillin;^ with tt'ars I 
Ixromc imjK>rtunat<' to you. 

" Dan' I, niizrn, hop* from your kin<ln«'ss ami 
your wrll known romplaisanrr, that vou will h^t m«? 

m mm 

h«'ar about what I have askeil vou, and that you 
will alv* add two words of instruction as to what 
I shall havr to do for the child, lM>th for his litth* 
outfit, and how I shall si-nd him to Lianrourt. If 
I must havr him taken there, c»r if the little kmd 

all J^o tnj^rthrr. 

*• Mow I wish vou would visit this little canton, 
and romt* to the poor littlr manor house of Sophie; 
vou wc»uld Im' viTv Wfleome, and well re<five<l. 
Vou woulfl not find a pn-tty faci*, but the kiml faei* 
of a hostt-ss: you would not have a sumptuous rej>;Lst, 
l»ut a ;^«»od souji of eaM>a;j«* and bacon, i^cmkI 
Vf'i^i-tabN-s, wifii- of our own v^'rowlh, [)urf' iN-autiful 
\\.it»r. viTx (Iran, hn«\ whil** lin«*n, and a il;«mk1 IkmI; 
that is all. but ^^iM-n with a ijoimI hrart, sincr it 
will In- that of 

•* Soenif AuNori.u." 

\Vr know al»sf >]ut('l\ noihin*^ of Sophii's liff .it 

this |Mri'»<l lAcrjii what sin- t»lls us h«*rs«If, whi* h 

will !»«• touiid n'l.il«t| in thr !*«il|. »winv: Irttrrs which 
sh«' addrrssid t'> B« l.in^'-r. 

" /" /)V.///^,-/ l'"r«»m Par.uli't S"phi»-, ihr 4lh 
\i\'»s»-, \i-.ir ; . I )«i tinlM-r ; ;rtl. I7'*7i. 

10 
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• / 
I 

J "I will only answer you in a few words to- 
day, my dear friends, and they must suffice you 
jfcr the present, to express the gratitude which I 
feel for the tender sentiments which you expressed 
for me in the last letter which I received from 
you ; for my health is not yet good, nor my strength 
sufficiently returned for me to be able to undertake 
to thank you as I feel I wish to do. I have been 

ill, yes, very ill, for fifty-three days , but for 

thirty-five days I suffered agonies. Well, my bel 
ange, if your Sophie's fate had been decided, as 
you were always in her thoughts she would have 
preserved on the other side of death the memory 
of the tender and sincere attachment which she has 
always felt for you since her young days ; but since 
I still live, nothing has altered in the sentiments of 
your always very loving 

" Sophie. 

" A thousand thanks on my part to your amiable 
secretary, in seeing her, in reading her letters I feel 
that it would be impossible to my heart, if she had 
not already become my rival for her to become so ; 
but since fate has decided otherwise, we are better 
as we are, for in the future the three will be as . 
one; here is already mine, which has taken its place 
in both of yours. Adieu, I charge it to embrace 
you, with all its power. 

" I should like to sec you, my bel ange, but I am 
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in a diffuully atxnit my arrangements, I wish to 
(K'cupy a room in my larjjc Imiklinj^, and, in order 
to proi'ure the meims, I have let as a farm the 
side of the building in which I live; I will tell you 
all that when my head is clearer, and I have less 
difficulty in writing, for I still hold my pen as 
Arle<|uin, the jKinilytic iKirber, held his razor. 

" Put off the visit that vou wish to make me until 
the spring, ;md th<?n there will be splendid da)'s 
for me. 

"Rememlnrr me a thousand times to mv friends, 
Sainte-lM>y, and Bougainville. 

*• 1 must tt.'ll you that I am ver)- pleased with the 
conduct of the Count of I^uraguais towards me; he 
came to my aid in a m;mner worthy of him." 

" Sophir Amould to liel.mgcT, her Iwjst fri<*nd. 
I'Vom l\ira<*let, the 19th Thermidor, f)th year (August 
6th, 1798). 

"Well! my Im*1 ang«', you say nothing to me of 
your visit to our illuslri<»us friend, Fran<;ois df Neuf- 
( haii'au ' Vou U^lirvr then that I have Ixrome in- 
diffrp'nt to all which conciTUs you? You arr wrong, 
you an- doubly wrong, you an* trebly wrong, you 
ap' lik«* th«* goo<l in. in rincr. If I h.ul not Ut-n 
ill .Old had to k«'«|» my Nm| u^r a fortnight, on 
a( ( ount of a t ursinl t'lVi-r whi« h jjnH'fftlttl from a 
dnadtul r«»I«l. I sImuM ha\»' gont- l** P.iris myst'lf 
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• 

to execute your commission, for I have always ready 
feet and a willing heart for my friends. Adieu, I 
cannot write to you longer, the cough which perse- 
cutes me, does not allow me to do any more. I 
cough with all my strength, but I love you with all 
my heart, and it is still stronger. 

" Embrace your amiable companion for me, and, 
if I possess any physical strength, I will return it, in- 
terest and principal. 

"Sophie." 

" To Belangcr. 8 Niv6se, year 8 (January 29th, 1 800). 

" Ah, my bel ange, you are always the same for 
goodness, generosity, and such a good heart! I 
would thank you sincerely, my poor friend, but what 

expressions can I employ ! They would always 

fall short of my gratitude, not for the money but 
for the kindness of the action. 

" Ah ! What good you have done my heart ; here 
arc a hundred years of happiness for me, if I had 
them to live. Console yourself, my friend, I have 
still a few pence, and have no want of the \?^o louis 
that you have sent me, and of which you have de- 
prived yourself for me, for I also know what your 
position is, but I will keep this piece to wear upon 
my heart, and will wear it until my death. I know 
the motto I shall put there, it shall be my relic. 
Good-bye, my bel ange, my good angel, my true 
friend, believe me there does not exist on earth a 
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iH'irv' who is morr Ifiulcrlv atl.u*ln'<l to voii, and 
more inviolal»lv aUachcnl to vou than v^ur 

•* Soi'iirK Aknoi'M)" 

" ( )n the 24th I shall 1^' with my jjood Iri^-nds, 
with you, ami your wife, ami deyoU- that day to 
my happim "ss/* 

Sonn* «)mr had ilouhtlcss suj^jjesled that Sophie 
u.Ls fnlillttl to ask for a l>enefit at the ( )iMTa, and 
?>h»* thip t"*»ri- wrib'S to l.ucien Bonaparte solidtinj; 
lh.it layour. Hut Luiim l*onapartr \v«ls tar loo miuh 
lak«*n up with his own j)l«*;Lsures to pay murh alten- 
lii>n lo thf dulii's «»! his <»tri«i\ and in ta< I IonI his 
pl.uf a kw nv»nlhs lal«r a\v\ w.ls vnt ,ts Amb.L'^sador 
lo Spain. 

" Taris. InI Pluyi^sc. Mh y«ar •»! th«' l<»-pul»lir. 
In l!u- Mini>l»T ••! iht* lni«rior, i.utif!i li'»nap.irti- 
' l.m. J I , I .S' M .'. 

•• ( Ill/J \ MlM-sII K, 

•■ Mv TMir..- is S'ipliii- Arii'^uM. p* rh.ipN ijuiir iin- 
kii"\\fi l«» \«»;i. I»ut !'»rrn»ri\ \« r\ \\« II kn^wn al lh»- 
I Iv'-'iin- i!'S I )!• u\. 

•• I will TV»l. h'»wi\fT. ( ili/i !i MiriiMtr. lakf isp\«»ur 
\\\\\*' .iii'l w* .ir\ \'»:i Willi .1 I»ii«^ pPainM'- in ••pIit 
lo till \«»;i •»! rr.y iwtMl\ six m:s%irlun»s. | h.id 
.ilr'-.i'K i.ik'fi :h'- lilH-rix !«• .id»!rtss mv ('»nip!.unl 
lo i.;ir I'irst (-.Tisa!. I'lsl I li.iM- iusi Inin in!.»r:nid 
::i I n'WspajHr ihal \v tan "nU U .ippr- <ai ht d 
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through you, my Minister; so I said to myself: Be 
satisfied, Sophie ! He has a kindred heart, tell him 
your historj^ and it will be the same as if I said 
it to your elder. Since my youngest years, and with- 
out any other destiny than the chance which governs 
all things, twenty years of my life have been con- 
secrated to the Th6&tre des Arts, where some natural 
talents, and a careful education and instruction, pro- 
cured me the support of people of taste, scholars, 
artists, in short, persons justly celebrated. As for 
me, I had then to recommend me, a prepos- 
sessing appearance, extreme youth, vivacity, soul, a 
mischievous disposition, cmd a good heart: these are 
the auspices under which I was fortunate enough to 
make my life illustrious, and obtain a sort of celebrity, 
glory, fortune, and many friends. Alas! to-day my 
luck has turned; as to the celebrity, my name is 
still cited with praise in Psyc/it^ Thdlaire^ Iphigdjiie^ 

Eg/dy Pomone^ in a word, at the Theatre des Arts 

/\s to the friends, I can only tell you that I so well 
deserved them, that I have only lost those whom 
death has removed from me, and the axe of the 
decern virate has deprived me of; there is thus only 
inconstant fortune, which, without rhyme or reason, 
has given me the slip. In these circumstances then 
I am too old for Love, and too young for Death. 
" You see then. Citizen Minister, how cruel it is, 
after so much happiness, to be reduced to so miserable 
a state, and, after having kindled so much fire, to be 
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to-day without even a fiijjj^ot to hum in my ihim- 
n<?y ; for ihu fact is, that since the nation hits put 
my name on its ledj^cr, I have nowhere to sl«*ep, 
and nothing; to live on. I iLSSureilly do not itsk for 
riches, but only enouj^h to enable me to live and 
to avoid an unhappy old aj^^tj; I have s<mie heavy 
expens<*s, becauM' in my fortunate days I supportcKl 
the poor meml>ers of mv familv. 1 h it had to l>e; 
Imt my poverty does not make them rich. I'here- 
fon-, ( iti/en Minister, I ask you to ctmie to my aid, 
.md to ( ontinue those Ix-nefiLs which my friend Fran<;ois 
de Neufchateau, when he l^ramc Mini.ster, priKureil 
for me; I owtr this ti^timonv to his lieart. 

'• In the list of annuities which he t;ave to the artists, 
I w.Ls put down for a sum of two hundred francs a 
month.... \'ouchs;ife to continue it. I should still 
havi' a fa\(»ur to a>k vou, and which favour h.ts for ex- 

m 

ample th»>M- of my ojd comrades, to wh »m it ha> Uvn 
viranled ; th.il is a performance* fi»r mv U-nefit .it 
ihr Ihratp* ilfs Arts, but is it true, as thev say, 
ih.il I must charv;*' myvlf with a princ i[»al part, .unl 
*lis»uis<' mvsrjt as Tthian*^ /.'*'/.••.//;«•, «.lc., it*. ' ( )h! 
llial is impov>il»l»- : it w«»uld P-iulf-r m*- as ridiculous 
as Mm«; t'ovet: 

""As I'cHHs ' my dfa9 ^ a\ /«;///\'" 

" rh«T» fon\ (ili/iii MinisifT. I aw.iil fr^m y««u all 
thai I ha\«* a ri;;hl l«» obtain; all ihal mi'*:" •rtiin*- 
i'\pt» In trom a ;^'>Md and itiitlrr *»"ul lik*- \«".irs. 
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You are too young to know me, but many of your 
friends - scholars, men of letters, and artists who 
surround you — formerly composed my society ; they 
will tell you who Sophie is, but such praise as 
they give me will not tell you enough if they 
do not express the sentiments of admiration, of 
love, and profound respect, with which I am pene- 
trated, for my country, our laws, and your virtues. 

"Sophie Arnould." 

Here is another letter to the same person, a little 
later. 

" Sophie Arnould. To the Citizen Minister of the 
Interior. 

" CriizEN Minister, 

"I salute you, and thank you for what you have 
done for my comrades and for me — all of us poor 
veterans of the Theatre des Arts — in securing to us 
permanently the payment of two hundred francs a 
month, which had been previously granted to us 
provisionally; it now only remains to us to beg 
you to complete this favour by signing the docu- 
ment which will secure it to us, and which the 
Treasur)^ wants in order to discharge it. As to the 
second demand, which is personally mine (for the 
performance for my benefit at the Th6iitre des Arts), 
and which you have refused. Citizen Minister, I will 
wait, as you wish, until a happier time for the 
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performance, and surely then the absurd olistacle 
which prevails, of ap|)earing in person at such a 
representation, will no longer exLst. 

•* Salutation and profound res|>ect 

"Sophie Arnould." 

"Tuesday, 19th Vent<jse, year 8 of the S. R. F. 
(March loth, 1800)/' 

In order to obtain this l)enefit performance, Sophie 
writes as follows to Cellerier, the manager of the 
Opera. 

" From Paraclet Sophie, Commune de Lu/archos, 
department de Si^ne et ( Hse. The i 7th Messidor, 
year 8 (July 6th, 1800). 

" You promised me, my amiable and very old 
friend, your good offices, relative to my interests, 
and 1 claim them, for 1 find mvseh' in such ;m 
emlKurassiil condition that 1 am obligtil to live like 
a |M>or unhappy wretch, and am obligeil t*) stay 
at home, ami ileprive myM.»lf <>f everything. You 
know, my friend, that there remains owing to me 
from thf prc>viMt>nal h<lp which 1 at pn-sint rei:eive 
from the coffers of the OjKra, the ki>l two month>, 
Vent«»vr and (iermin.il. Y»>u uu;^ht to nitikr thrm 
p*iy me thr two together, which w«»uld U- of 
more ase to me th.m g<*tting it in small sums, 
which is the usual wav. ( )h, ''o^hI Heaven>! mv 
dear friend, how vexed 1 am to worrv vou »il)oui ih*il 
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avarice, for that is what it is; if I had not enjoyed 
so much prosperity formerly, so much esteem, and 
all that constitutes the charm of life, I should not 
to-day find myself so poor and unhappy; but, 
alas! to find myself growing old in want and in 
misery, and to be condemned to put up with every 
privation, is a sad way to finish life. If I could sing 
still, I could easily sing like Lise, in some comedy 
from the Italian— I do not remember which, — 

Ca ne dcvail pag finir par 1^ 
Puis(}uc ^a commcn^ait comnie ^a. 



"i 



fVh ! my friend, perhaps you remember still the 
old times. At any rate they were good times ; there 
were slaves, it is true, but they were our own. 
We have pigs now instead, and really, my friend, 
between ourselves, I do not like the species. I do 
not find them amusing ; they are not worth anything ; 
it all displeases me more than I can express. 

'* I very well know that, if we h;ave not that which 
we like, we must like that which we have; but I 
have nothing. At least let us have money! 

" This is what I wish for you, my friend, it is also 
what I ask from you; so be it; upon this, I salute 
you, and embrace you as heartily as I love you. 

"Sophie Arnould." 

"P.S. It is said in our hamlet that Bonaparte 
has returned to Paris, and therefore that glory and 
happiness follow him ! write to me, my friend, answer 
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my lelttT ; evf*n if it Ik! a rcfusiil, at least your letter 
will charm my dulness, for an old shepherdess has 
not very much to amuse her/' 

In April, 1 80 1, Lucien Bonaparte has j^ven place 
to Chaptal, and So[>hie writes to him as follows. 

'•Sophie Amould to Citi/en Ch<ipt;il, Minister of 
the Interior. 

"Ciri/.EN MfNisrKK, 

"I s<*e ver)' well that with you 'to promise' Is 
'to tjive.' I have :ilready felt the vjooil effects of 
your kindness to me; it Ls very pleas;uit for me to 
render yt>u my j^atitude. My mind will Ih' much 
mori! eml>arrassed th.m mv heart, if vou will ni>t Inr 
the interpreter of my feelinjjs; on this i>ccasii>n you 
have promiseil to our friends that you will continue 
your favours, and that you will not l<»se si^^ht of 
|)oor Sophie; I count ujxm y<»u. You have tauvjht 
me too well not to doubt your promises; I will 
onlv tell vou, citizen minister, that mv wants art* ex- 
iremely pressinv;. I wait tht.' moment when I can 
s<*e vou, to testifv bv word of mouth mv I'rateful 
si'ntiments, ;ls well tis the profound e?>tirm which I 
have for you. 

" SuMiiE .\knui:i.i>." 

•*Kn»m rarael«*l S'»phie, the o \iv»'»s<\ year *) u; 
IX-cemlH-r, iS(H)i. 
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" I have received a letter from you, my bel ange, 
as kind, sweet, and amiable as yourself, and it has 
made my heart joyful, by the evidences of attachment 
which you have given in it, which not only has given 
me courage to support a solitary life full of priva- 
tions, to which I am condemned by the loss of my 
fortune, the unhappy result of misfortune of the time 
and the circumstances, and the events so horrible 
and numerous towards the end of our century, but 
you have made my heart once more feel hope and 
consolation. I have once more experienced happiness. 
I replied to your letter at once, thanking you greatly 
for the two pounds that you informed me of, and 
which I also received , . . .That is all well and good, 
but a long time has already passed since that, and I 
am very wretched at not having received any news 
of you since then ; and the event which has just hap- 
pened at Paris renders me still more anxious to hear 
from you ; therefore, my dear friends, let me at once 
have news of you. I send my maid expressly to your 
house, to bring me back the most certain tidings 
of you. I do not ask for any other news than about 
yourselves, and if anything has happened to you, and 
if chance has not drawn you, as well as your affairs, 
to the quarter where this abominable catastrophe 
happened ; and if there is any friend of yours or 
mine among the victims. Oh, good heavens ! What 
abominable people ! What an expedient to get rid of 
a single man, and moreover what a man ! . . .a man to 
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whom wr owe the* prace «in(l happini^ss which wc 
enjoy. W(rll, my friends, I am enraj^eil at my power- 
I<*ssness aj^ainst such wnHches ; my son in the army, 
my hussar, has well avenjjed us with the army of the 
Rhine aijainst the Austrians. lie and his companions 
in arms, let it Inr umlerstood, have made them bile 
the dust; in the last afftiir which took place at lle- 
lK*nstenden, and Malskerden. b<'yond the defile of St. 
C-hristophe, they took from those cruel enemies a 
|>ark of artillrr)' of 87 piirt's of cimnon, and 200 
wajjons full of ammunition; the loss of their men is 
estimate<l at from 16, to ij.cxx), and as many 
wounded, or pris^mers, and without exaj^jjtTalion ! 
for, accordinjT to lirancas, the commander of the 
garrison at Munich, where the prisoners have Ui-n 
Uiken, has himself alreadv counted 0.800, and evi n* 
day mon* [)rison<'rs an.' Ix'inij brought in from all 
l^irts. The woods are full of jH'ople, and wild 
frij^htrmMl horsts \\h<» do not know which way t«» 
turn, the roads an* stn \vn with the <lrad and woimdi-^l ; 
an<l therr are not inou^^h carriai:e> to transjM>rt ihi'sr 
laltrr. ( )n our sidt'. Hranras i>timal«'s th«* loss at 
3.000 mrn, hr h.is alv» add«d. *It w»is not a luttle, 
it was simply a l»utih»ry/ Ch.irl«»t. <»ur IVincr <le 
Ij^^ne, is ain<»n;^'st the numlnr «'f pris^nrrs ff>r lh<' 
third tim«'. accordinj^ l«» his usual fashi«»n; it is a 
litllt' fritnilly vTvin* apjuin ntly. which hr must ha\r 

p-ndrpd Im »»ur fri» nd l»ui hush! n*» m'»ri- j'-kinu; ! 

oih«-r linii^, <»ih«T lan-s* 1*h* <|uiel, Sophif' -■ attiT 
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all, to return to the subject, the enemy have lost 
two generals, and two others are prisoners. Listen 
to our brave hussar, who can say like La Rissole 
du Mcrcure galajit *I have even contributed a little 
to their death.' 

'Take notice that all this loss of enemies falls on 
the best troops and soldiers, upon the pick of the 
army ; all batallions of grenadiers ! they came, attacked 
us, and we were also on the right (the 9th hussars), 
and we attacked, defended, with great success, and 
without loss. I embrace you tenderly; dry your 
tears, my good and tender mother. I beg of you 
to tell this great and joyful news to all your friends. 
As you always place citizen Belanger first among 
them as well as his amiable and clever wife, will you 
charge yourself at the same time with remembering 
me to them ; — my affectionate friendship to the 
husband, my respects and homage to the wife, and 
if you like, a slight reminder from the hussar to 
the agreeable women of their society.' — I have no 
more paper, and have only room for the place I 
would occupy in your heart, to tell you that you 
can count to her last sigh upon the heart of your 
very loving Sophie." 

"P.S. Madame Belanger ought to write and let 
me hear about you both a little oftener. She who 
has so good a heart, should not forget the unhappy. " 

One slight happiness brightened the last days of 
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poor Sophie's life. I*Van(;ois dr Xrufrhaleau n-niem- 
IxTefl the senire sh«- had <lonf him when he first 
arriv<*<l in Paris and offered her a room in his hotel 
and a j>ension of 200 francs a month. 

She abandont^I Luzarchi's and came to Paris, and 
SjM^nt the few remaininj; months of h«T life in the 
citv, when* she was ahlr to uct 5^01 >d nuilical advice 
an<l rnjuy s<»me d«»i^ree of I'omfnrt in her htst illness. 
It is from this addn-ss that she writes to Belanji<r. 

" l\iris, 13 M«»real, year 9, iMay 3rd, iHon. 

"How i^ood vou are, mv frit-nds, how kind v«»u 
arr, my \h\ anjje, what a j;«>od heart! hnw pli-asrd 
I am that I have always ijiven ynu prfferenc<- in 
mv heart, l<» t-vervthinu else that exists in the w«»rld. 
If vou kn<\v hnw afTecttnl I am at vour kind offrrs. 
(>h! v<»u who know so well how to nad mv h«art, 
vou who know so well how to undt-rstand m<\ I 

m 

If-ave to your hrart the t*Lsk of i^ui-ssinj; min«-: it is 
alwavs thf s;im«' for vou. Of the who]** of nv, 
nothing is chanvj**d l»ul thi* shi-alh. M\ ht-ahh is 
alwavs v<Tv mis«raM»-. 1 h** I< arn»'d I'.s* ulapians, 
Pt-llit.m of th«' I I<»t»I I >i» lu and U«»m r «»t* l.i (harit/, 
h.iv<' paiti in»- a visit, and think that I hav» ti»«i1 
of eiuir.iv:i* and hrmn* ^s. I )r. \Ii« h*! h.i^ to c arrs 
out this < un\ aiitj \\f shall >♦•■. I am hk»- X.il* in 
of th*- ' 1mIs«- Infid* liijis'. I w.iit. It is h.iid f^r .1 
Wotii.in <ft' spirit, wh'-n p« .n • ;s .iiin"iin< • d in ••■.:r l w 
i •MjfUrit s, t«» SI « irn; f rw ni\ « ««!n« .iiii! ♦ s!.i!.li>.}i it*»i Ii \u 
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her own. Ah ! Sophie deserved a better fate once 

more the poor stupid not a bit of it, nor even if 

I grieve over it, how will that improve me? No 
faith ! I will accept my lot bravely : at the end of the 
ditch, the fall. However, it may be I am going to 
take care of myself and get cured, if it be the good 
pleasure of these gentlemen. 

" I accept your proposal, my dear friends, and 
when the necessity arises I will ask you, since you 
will have it so. Keep well, and always love me, 
that is the most sovereign specific for my ills that 
I know of What greater happiness than to be loved 
by those we love. As for me, I love you, and seal 
this avowal with a very tender kiss. 

"P.S. I have not yet seen the good and hand- 
some Vigier ; he has promised to come and see me, 
cind I reckon upon him. As I keep my room, I 
look forward to seeing you, my dear friends, either 
morning or evening, whenever you have time, for I 
know well that you have much to occupy you, and 
at the time when we ought to be thinking of 
nothing but rest, we must work to live. Ah ! that 
is very nice ! I have to work to mend my washing 

tub,* since the gods so order it it will not be 

of much use to me, but after all, we never know 

* An allusion to a story which is to be found in Tlie Golden Ass^ 
Boccaccio, Morlini, and other writers, and which La Fontaine had rendered 
popular in France. 
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what may happen. The end of this renlun- h;ts 
l)ecn so prolific in miracN'S, that the l)ej;inninjj of 
another may also have its prfKlij^cs. I'here ! jjood- 
l)ye, };oo(l-hye, my i)0(>r * * + I will love you till 
death, and I hojM* to still live a lony time. 

" \V<'11 it is not riTUiin that I shall Ik* eured, and 
w'v shall si'e " 

" To IMan^er. 

"Paris, iith IVairial, year <) (May ,^i, 1801). 

**(iood-dav, mv dear frirnds, 1 am ahvavs in 
terrible |>ain, l)ut the rem(^di<*s have worke<l miracles. 
After all, there is nothinij to do luit have* couraije. 
S^> my physicians tell me. That which j^ivis it to 
me more than anythin;; in the world, is to know 
mvself lH»|oved hv vou, and that the liff 1 am 
trvinij to !)reser\'e is of inlrpNt to vou. .Mwavs 
love me, and <lo not pity me too mu<*h, for 1 am 
happy at the present moment; I havt* just P-c«*ive<l 
a letter from mv hussar, from mv ('«'nsiant, from 
that son who is so rhrrishfd l»v me, and \\h<» so 
well deserv«*s all mv tt-ndrrnt-ss. And, as if h«' ha<l 

m 

j^;uess<*d all y«»ur L;«"»<ln«ss t<i m«\ and what frii*n«ls 
I have had in tht- husband an<l wif*-, \\v has told 
me sonv thini's siM-riallv t«»r vou. h«' has .iskitl 
me to pf all him l<> v<»ur nuinorv in nu« h frii ndl\ 
and tfnil«r trmis. that I nallv « aTuml »\pr« >s ilif rn. 
Rfsl ;Ls>urtd. ni\ trit nds, thai n«« nni- has hail rn'«r«- 

• 7 
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tender feelings for you, than have the son and the 
mother " Sophie Arnould. " 

" P.S. If pain did not make me so often leave 
off writing, I should have much more to say to 
you, but these ladies are imperious, and must be 
obeyed. However, I cannot pass over in silence the 
homage and evidences of respect and attachment 
which he has avowed for Madame Breteuil." 

" To Be/anger. 

"Paris, 14th Thermidor, year 9 (August 2nd, 1801). 

" Good-day, my good and bel ange, how are 
both of you, your wife and yourself? I do not ask 
you if you are happy; for who is so, or who can 
be so, at the present time, except the knaves, the 
blackguards, and the careless! I confine myself to 
asking news of your health, in which I take more 
interest than in my life. In respect to health, you 
will scold me well, I think, if I "do not tell you all 
about my own. Well! it continues to improve. 
The tumour is sensibly diminishing, although it is 
far from being quite at an end, it was besides so 
considerable that I regard as a miracle the beneficial 
operation which has been the cause of the remedy. 
I am now taking 72 grains of hemlock; lotions, 
fumigations, injections, three or four times a day, 
according as the pain requires, but it is a hard 
business, and I should like to be well rid of it; 
and to add to it, there are the medicines which 
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hav<' to Ik* takrn as a broom to (Icansi' the UkIv, 
<'l<\, (?t(\ f^h, }^o(k1 I I<Mv«ns, what we romr to. 
My frirnci, I .tssure you that I should ^ive up tht-sf 
painful rrnK-clics if I vfvrv not attached to life by 
srnliments <»f maternal t<*ndt*mess for mv Constant, 
and l>y the most lovinj^ friendship for two or three 
frien<ls, of whom v«»u will alwavs Ik* th<' first in 
mv hr»art. 

" 1 do not know, my friend, if your people have 
told you that I sent kiek, alKuit a week aj^o, fif- 
teen l>ottl<"s (fmply Ih' it undt'rstood* whieh you had 
sent me full, whirh is to s;iv that I have no more: 
neveriheliNs I can ver\' well do without, in fact, I 
want it so little, that I will not bother v»>u, nor 
Ik' iroublf-some aUmt it, c^siKriallv as direitlv I 
HHiMve si»me monev from the Minister of the Interior 
twht-n- iht-v <1<» not pav nv alwavs, thev tn*at mc 
;ls if I wvTv askinjj for alms) I shall purchase* a 
( .'Lsk of Macon, which 1 rather like, iind it will mtn'c 
to supply me for a year, since I have Ufn so 
kidlv trf^iteii in monev matters that I have not 
enouy;h mon«*y left to keep even a cat. 

"I am exjMfiinjj my vm Constant; a l(*tt(*r which 
I have ntfiveil from Citi/en N«m'1, prefert at Colmar, 
when* thf re;;iment of Hrancas is in rantonment, 
has just jL^ven me th«* infi»rmati<»n. I do not know 
if th«* rumours whi* h .ire « irculatini^ of the di-s^'t-nt 
upon MnjL^l.md, and the pnpar.itions which .ir«' lwinj» 
madi- with such xlv^our, will not chani^r this proj#tl, 
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for our hussar is always anxious to fight for his 
countr}', and to go where he hopes for glory; in 
that case, and if he come to Paris, you may be 
sure that his first care will be to renew, my dear 
Belanger, the sentiments of friendship which have 
reigned in his heart for you since his tenderest 
infancy. 

" I cannot tell you any more of the sister of Con- 
stant, my dear friend, since she is no more, but I 
will tell you of the daughter of this dear deceased. 

" I have seen M. Vigier, who has assured me that he 

will very soon rid me of that troublesome person 

he has received the warrant which he was waiting 
for, and he will hasten her departure. It is what 
I heartily wish for, and have long wished for; I 
count the moments which will bring me this good 
fortune. 

"M. Vigier has given me to understand that he 
has no money to give me just now, to which I 
have replied eagerly: *0h! that does not matter, 
provided that you have enough to send her away 
at once.' You will oblige me greatly, my dear 
friend, to urge upon this good, kind man to hasten 
this departure. As this litde girl is at Luzarches, 
it will be necessary to know exactly the time of 
the departure, so that she may be found at the 
place named for the carriage which will take her 
to her father; this is what I beg of you to see 
after. I also entreat of you to send as soon as 
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possible to take the Persian furniture which I have 
at home, and destined by me for that dear Santeny, 
iuid that by agreement also made with your dear 
wife; I hurry you about that, because I have sent 
for some furniture from my cottage, and a bed. 
which I shall place in my drawing-room here, for 
my poor hussar, should he come to Paris, so that 
I may have him as near me as possible. If you 
have some old chairs to spare, you may send them 
to me. or arm-chairs; the whole for convenience, 
having renounced for a long time, Satan, his pomps, 
and his works. There! here Is a long letter, but 
it is always like that ; when we write to those we 
love we can never finish, there are always a hundred 
thoasimd things to say. Farewell, I embrace you. 
1 embrace your wife, and I love you. 

"Sophie Aknould.'* 
"Kind wishes to your pretty neighbour.** 

( )ccasionally S<iphie varies her corres|)ondence by 
writing a letter to Mmt,' Belanger. 

•* I o Madame lit'langer. Paris, 8th Fructidor. year 
U() August, I Ho I). 

" But what has Inxome of you, my good friends, 
that I hear nothing al>out you? If I had leg^, or 
at least any way <>f c<>nung, I would at onct' run 
l«> you. N) come yourself to set* me, my kind friend. 
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I have no end of things to tell you. Firstly, 
do not expect to find me at the same place where 
you left me, that is to say* in the large apart- 
ment on the first floor of the Maison Angivilliers. 
I am on the floor beneath, at least I mean on the 
entresol of Number 1 1 , but on the same staircase. 
The premises are smaller, less expensive to live in, 
and therefore more suited to my present distress. 
That is one of my reasons ; the other, or rather the 
others, proceed from the desire to please an amiable 
woman, one who is made to adorn her name by her 
talents. I allude to Madame Benoist. She is young, 
amiable and* witty; she is the mother of a family, 
and a woman of talent. I will tell you the rest by 
word of mouth. The rooms which I occupy at pre- 
sent being much smaller than the former ones, I 
must ask you if you will kindly disembarrass me 
of this Persian furniture, which we have already 
arranged was to be taken to your country house. 
I shall not have to consider how to replace it, 
because a half dozen straw chairs will answer my 
purpose at present. But the most inconvenient thing 
of all to me is this Clementine, whom my friend 
Vigier does not hurry himself to rid me of I beg 
of you, my good friends, to try and make him keep 
his promise as soon as possible. If M. Vigier has 
no money to give me he will not give it, but I hope 
that he will at least have the goodness to spare me 
the daily expense I am put to for this little girl; 
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in the straiu*ntHl position I am in, I tV*i*l unal)lc to 
incre*isi» my exinrnscs. One mast have a [>ension 
to pay every month the cxjKrnses for the keep, which 
are l)Ound to l)e coasiderable, on account of her want 
n\ care, cleanliness, order, etc. So therefore, my jjood 
frieniLs, have a little pity for your j>oor 



** SoriiiK Aknould. 



>i 



"Just a word in rei>ly, if only to tell me where 
you are, what you an* doinjj and if you are Uah 
in ijihhI health. 

"P.S. A ihous;ind kind rtx^irils to vour charm- 
injL^ neiijhhour M*idame de Hreteuil. 

"I am t'XiKitinjj her constant ailt)rer, our brave 
hussar, he is vjoinij t<> make a hij^h holiday, in order 
to ^o and kiss v«>ur hands, ;ts sixin ^ls h«; arrives 
in the fine Citv of Paris. Town is not ihr word, 

m 

.mv Ion- 'IT, it is the Commune. Well! //m/ for the 
(*«»minune. liut hi' will come to sir ycju, who are 
frientis who arr not common.** 

It will Ix' renitirki'd that thnni-'hout the vears in 
whith S'phie was in su4 h iL^n-at p<>\«Tty and distress, 
we ht-ar n^'ihini^ of th*- C*<'mi» il<* lMiur*i;4uais. Sht- 
h.id Ihi-h in^'P- than a mi^^tpss i.) him, and hatl Uirne 
him r'»ur i liiMn-n. Sh** l'»v!-d him dei-pK and >in 
i»'pIv al •>n** ti:n«\ .md wou!tl n«» d«»ul»t !ia\»* t'»n- 
tirr.i»il !«• il'» Sit i: his \i'»Itii««'. fn kItiiisN. .iiid ft « i-n- 
iriuti«s had n«'l '-NtiMn'td !iit »itfi'iii«»n. 

1^ 
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Yet she never wholly forgot him. She remembered 
the days when, as the painter Dorval, he had won 
her heart, and the memory of the time when each 
kiss had to be paid for with a hundred tears still 
clung to her. 

That he did not assist her to any extent in her 
misery is strange, but is perhaps capable of expla- 
nation. He was never a persona grata with the 
Court, either in the days of Louis XV or Louis XVI, 
and was always in disgrace and often in exile. Had 
he been only a private citizen we should no doubt 
have found him in the front rank of the leaders of 
the Revolution at some period, though his lack ot 
fixity of puq)ose would have prevented him from 
retaining the position for any length of time. His 
antipathy to the Court doubtless served to preserve 
his head during the dangerous times of the Revolu- 
tion, hut he was an aristocrat, though a very liberal- 
mindt^d one, and he lost all his property. 

After the Revolution he retired to Manicamp, in 
the department of Aisne, where he bought or rented 
a small farm. As early cis 1 783 he had declared 
that he cared for nothing but " trees and fields, and 
his dear old Sophie," and in 1798 he invited her 
to share his retreat. 

Sophie wixs unable to avail herself of the offer. 
She had, with great difficulty, obtained from the 
Government a small pension, and whilst she was on 
the spot she could manage by dint of personal ap- 
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plications, and the inUTccssion of her friends to kerp 
the Minister up to his <*nj;ajjements, hut she was 
aware that if shir left Paris she would Ik.* out of 
mind its well as out of sight, and hrT i>ension would 
inevitiihly Ixj stopped. 

She had come to Paris in I7<)7, and, l)einjj very 
|>oor, had taken hxlginip* over a barlKTs shop in 
the Rue du Petit Lion. Kran(;ois de Neufchateau 
found her there, and rememlK'rinjj his unfulfilled 
promises 4>f three years In^fore, had offereil her a 
Imlvjing in his own house. Perhaps hf r presence 
was inconvenient to him, or sht* felt that her |>osi- 
tion too much resembled that of a |)ensioner, and 
mivjht affonl the Minister an excuse for stoppinj^ her 
allowance, at all events she movctl a few months 
later to the Hott.^l d'Anijivillifrs, where she first 
hnltjed in a lari;e apartment, and afterwards moveil to 
a smallt-r ami more iomfort*il)le suite <»f nH>nis in 
ihe N^une house. She still ret.iined |M>NM'ssion of 
the h'Uise at Lu/arihtN anil paid «H'iasional visits 
ihrp*. «ven as IdW as ih<' t-ml «»f th<* vt-ar iS«wi. 

II u.is whilf shf was in this h«»ifl, and stimin-'lv 
jusi al thr lim«* slu' w.is almut t<» ihaii;^*- h«r roi»nis, 
lh.it shf wr»>tf t«» "(iti/tn Uranras Laurai^uais, 
prMprii-ior and fanner,** to in\ilf him i«» r«»me 
and Ii\«* with !i< r. siiui- sin- was unaMr l" -'o 
to him. 

Ihr first half "f ihr lttt«T is inaiiiU p<»lili«al. and 
as ht* has ♦{••uhili n-* n«>t pivauu'd |">litiis, thf-lHNt 
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and safest place for him would be Paris. He will 
doubtless reply, she says, that money is required, 
but as he has a little, and she has a litde^ they 
can manage, as they will have no great expenses, 
no rent to pay, they can breakfast at home, and 
dine with their friends, and they will be discreet 
when they are away from home, and quiet and sober 
when they are at home. 

She has also plenty of wood at Paraclet, and by 
mutually helping each other, they can live like Baucis 
and Philemon, and both could write books. If she 
had more room, she would be more pressing in 
her offer, but perhaps in a week she will have a 
more comfortable apartment, but she can offer him 
a good room of a fair size, airy, and well situated, 
where he will be free to do as he likes, a private 
door and staircase, a good bed, nice chairs and 
chests of drawers, a large writing-table to hold all 
his papers, etc., in fact all that he can need. She 
has a servant — -an unmarried woman, thirty years 
of age, not very intelligent, but all the better for 
that very reason, and a good worker. 

But he will not need a servant, Sophie declares. 
She will do all that he requires, and say as she 
does so, " How happy I am to take off the boots 
of one I love." 

Lauraguais did not accept the invitation, most 
probably because he felt that he would be sure to 
take part in the politics of the day, and would 
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get into difficulties agciin.* lie did, however, come 
to see Sophie, and cis the following anecdote will 
prove, it must have l)een several months l>efore her 
death, and whilst she still had some degree ot 
strength and energ)'. 

Some few years after the death of Sophie Ar- 
nould, three dramatic authors announced the per- 
formance of a new play, entitkxl lu^s Amans sans 
jamhi^s^ ou /t's .hats de Mile A mould. The piece 
w;us founded on an iuiecdote of her earlv life. She 
was sent to jirison at Fort rKvt^cjue for a day, for 
having replied insolently to the Lieutenant of Police. 
She met in the prison a poor man who w;is im- 
prisoned for debt. On her release she got up a 
raffle for a valuable gold chain — so many mem- 
Ix^rs at five louLs each. With the monev thus 
obtaincxl she took the |>oor <»ld man out of prison. 
The only person who suffereil w;is the winner in 
the lotterv, for the chain did not exist. 

It was on this incident that the play was to l>e 
founded, but l^iuraguais expected that he would l)e 
introducetl into the piece, and a corTes{M>ndence 

• lie ♦tirvivoti v»|ihic nun) y ar» ami li\f*! t" l* rn«*rr iKan «* ^l»i> 
y ir% ..I.i. II- \%.i» tr-.il'>l i |>« rr >* h* u I. .-♦ XVIII v.irn-- : • th t'u r;« . 
I'Ut h- h i«l .1 ^upf'-ni*" f-ni-mpt t"f *\\\v\\ •! In* !• *I -nr t«^»«, «*•■■ » • r-- 

th-r < l«*Tk • i ih'' II -u*- VI .1% < •''•'"♦; "^'y il»'' ri iii»« * • I t*'.- iii-tnU'*, .iiuj 
tann :•> !hvt "f th'" I) »*• '! U* i«;t t-» I hr'r >• a* 0" r«*j-*' " I*a» 

«*ncMf«* Ar*i%- .** ^ti'l th*" 1 1^'% in. I wa* .*r».'i! ! • p»%* n Al thii m«»niirt<f 
ihr .'M |>'i« ♦'Mtif.i th-' y h.irni>' r " I'lr ! x\, t«.. -n*! •.;•. ' \\- » . !•"»! .il, 
" ;l > *l am*', lu.n* il u'r^l \\a% ^txtttt.' 
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ensued on the subject between him and the authors. 
In one of these letters, he says that when Sophie 
was ill, a friend suggested that she needed some 
occupation or amusement to distract her mind, and 
Lauraguais therefore proposed to her that they 
should write their recollections together. Sophie 
replied that she had lost all her notes* and that 
even if she had preserved them she would bum them. 
Her reason for this was that the " ingrates" who 
would be mentioned would not deserve the celebrity 
they would attain, and those who were not mentioned 
did not deserve that she should do anything to 
amuse them. 

"Such, Messieurs," concludes de Lauraguais, 
"were the words of Mile Amould. I do not 
very well see how you could put them into a 
vaudeville. " 

The end was fast approaching. Want, starvation, 
and mental anxiety had so weakened the constitution 
of Sophie Arnould that it is doubtful if she would 
have lived long even if she had been surrounded 
by every care. In addition to her other complaints 
she met with a fall which induced a scirrhous tumour 
of the rectum. She must have suffered terribly, and 
she had to undergo several painful, and useless, 
operations. 

Though she was not quite in such distress as 

* This is not correct, unless we suppose her Memoirs to be not genuine. 
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she had l)ccn, she vfixs still liadiv in want of m(^nev. 
Lucien lionaparte had promised her a frtt? Inmetit 
at the Oi)era; \\v aftenvards withdrew the permission 
Imt promisfxl t<> jjive her f).(KX) francs. I*art of this 
sum sh<? did pTcive, Imt the Ivalance did n<»l <ome, 
and she w.xs ol)Ii;^<*<l to .isk Belanj^er to write: to the 
Minister, which he did in the following terms, on 
II Mt.ssidor (}{ ihr Year X (30 June, 1802). 

" ClIIZKN MlNI^IKK, 

" I write this letter for v^u alone. It is written 
from the l)edside of thr eelel)rat<Hl Amould. who is 
tlyin;^. This woman dies deprived of relief that 

her stitt* of distress diH^s not permit her to pnuure. 
You ;^rante<l h<T a performance' for her In^neht at 
ihr Theatre des Arts; and some kind {persons offep'tl 
h<*r 1.200 francs. You then desintl that this prrmis- 
sion should he withdrawn, an<l exchani^td for an offrr 
to ••ive h<T a sum of h.oM) franis. Shi- has ntiivi'tl 
onlv .i.«>M». rhr 2.(K)<) still dur wt>uld Ik* of the 
;;nMt»*si usr to h»T, hut l«» wh'»m is sh»* to address 
h»rs«ir t«» obtain th«* lulfilmt nt «»f this promisi-. 1 he 
in-asun-r ot lh«- Iht'/iin- *1« s Arts <licl.ins ih.il hr 
cannot pay ihr mon«-\ wilh«»ut a sjnt iai «»rd«T 
from von. 

"And this unf«»rtun.iti- WMinan ot whom Tihu k 
.s;iid. 'It it h.nl n<»i Imiti t«»r ih*- \"i« «• .in«l »1"« uliMn 
<»! Mll«- Arn«»i;M m\ I/^'n^tfi:,! \\"iiltl n«\tr Ii.im- 
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been performed in France' — is now deprived of the 
means of prolonging her life, for want of pecuniary 
assistance. 

" What would Moncrif, Rousseau, d'Alembert, Di- 
derot, Helvetius, Baron d'Holbach, and all the other 
celebrated men who sought her society (as you will 
find in their correspondence) have said to this? What 
would Voltaire himself have said? — he who when at 
the age of ninety-two had himself carried to her house, 
and traced these lines on her bust; 

Scs grAccs, scs talents ont illustr6 son nom; 
EUc a su tout charmer, jusqu'^ la jalousie. 
Aldbiade en elle eut cm voir Aspasie, 
Maurice, Lecouvreur, ct Gour\'illc, Ninon. 

" The woman who is thus neglected lived amongst 
our great men, she lived to help the unfortunate, she 
was a pattern to her pupils and all who aspire to 
success on the Stage in those parts which she adorned 
and even created ; celebrated men have immortalised 
her talent and her wit, and yet she is dying for 
want of means to procure remedies for the cruel 
sufferings she endures." 

We believe this letter weis the means of shaming 
the Minister into paying the remainder of the sum 
due, and at least palliate her sufferings. But she 
gradually grew weaker, worn out with pain, and on 
the morning of 30 Vendemiaire in the year XI (22nd 
October, 1802) the cur6 of St. Germain TAuxerrois 
was sent for to give her the extreme unction. 
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When he had finished, and w«i.s alxmt to leave 
the room he saw by a look in her expn-ssive and 
still l)cautiful eyes, that she wished to si>eak to him. 

He put his ear down to her mouth, and the words 
fd'll low and clear 

— then all wits still. 

Her IxkIv was buried th(* next dav, but we know 
not for certain where. M.Nf. d<* (ioncourt think she 
mast hav<» bcf»n IniricMJ in Montmartn* (\'meter\\ 
iK'cause all |M»rsons who died in the ist ;\rrondisse- 
ment were interrenl there, but dther IV'lanj^er or I-au- 
raijuais mij^ht have ciius^^il her to In* l)uried i*lsi»- 
wht-re. At all invents no stone* marks hcT last n^st- 
inv; pliice. 

.Most of the newspajK^rs made no mention of her 
dralh thoM* th.it did inst?rt it conhnetl thf^msi^Ivis 
lo a bare mention of the event containe<l in two or 
thn-<- lines. The Jimrnal de Pans knew or rannl 
sf> liitir al>out her that it statin! she ^\k^\ at I.u/arch«-s, 
thr writer l>einjLj unawan* that she had n-siditl in 
Paris durinjj the lattcT part of her life. 

Thr few effiwts sh<* jh^ss^'SSixI at the time of her 
<ltMlh wrrr claimcn! bv hrr sons and Mur\-ill«*. but 
ihf Tribunal di» in* Instance dreide<! that, all h»T 
(hildnn U-inv: illivi^iniat**. ihi* m<>nf\ drrivrd t'rt>m 
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the sale of her furniture should be handed over to 
her brother. 

Our task is ended, and here we take our leave 
of Sophie Amould. We have traced her career 
from her birth to her unmarked, unknown grave, 
have recorded her stage triumphs, noted her most 
telling witticisms, chronicled her many failings and 
vices, and now leave her to the praise and blame 
of all who may care to peruse her history. There 
can be but little to praise and much to blame, 
but we may charitably hope that her last words 
proved true, and that her sins, which were many are 
forgiven, quia vmlhmi amavit. 
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^ I HE Chevalier de FbMTGiBAUD was one of the gallant 
J little band of Frenchmen who, under Lafayette, aided the 
1 Americans to gain their independence. Fifty years later 
he wrote down, at the request of one of his lady friends, a 
record of his adventures and experiences, and handed the proceeds 
to a charity in which she was interested. 

The M/moires du Comte de M (the writer was known as 

Corate de More-Chaliers) contains some graphic pen-pictures of 
the principal actors in the War of Independence,^ Washington, 
Lafayette, Arnould, Major Andre, the gallant Gates, CoijONel 
Hamilton, and others. Some years after the War, when the 
Chevalier was living in exile, he was informed that Congress had 
voted him several thousand dollars for his military pay, and he 
again visited the States to collect the money. He then became 
acquainted with most of the French ^migr^s who had fled from 
France to avoid the Revolutionary tribunals, and amongst them 
Talleyrand, who was shocking all resi>ectable Philadelphians 
by his disreputable life, and his cynical contempt for public 
opinion. It is said that the Chevalier de Pontgibaud lent the 
future Minister the money to pay his passage back to France. 
Apart from the historical value of the shrewd observations 
on men, manners, and events, the book is written with con- 
siderable humour, and will prove interesting to the American 
and English general reader. It is, moreover, but little known 
even in France, and hardly at all in America. The latest and 
most complete life of Lafayette contains no mention of the 
Chevalier or his book, and Mr. T. Balch (Les Fran^ais en 
Ameriqu€y Paris, 1872) was unable to procure a copy until one 
was lent him by M. Laboulaye. 

The reason for the book being so rare is that the printing 
of it was entrusted to a young man who had just started in 
business, and whose name was Honore de Balzac. His brief 
and unsuccessful career as a printer lasted about a twelvemonth, 
and in that time he managed to lose 150,000 francs. The 

Memoirs of Count M was one of the very few books which 

issued from his press, and it is consequently much sought after 
bv the " book-maniacs." 

In translating the work special attention has been paid to 



the requirements of English and Trans-Atlantic readers, and the 
biographical notes which have been added have reference only 
ti> tlie foreipi |K*rMms mentioned, with whose doings such rraclcrx 
arc not likely to be familiar. Thanks are due to the prcM^nt 
Conite dc Pontgibaud, the great-great-ncphew of the author, 
w)i<» has kindly furnished the (alitor with a |>ortrait of the 
Chevalier, and ha.N also supplied the data from which the 
bit »f;raphical sketch of tlie author ha.H been compiled. 



Glasgow Herald {(»lat/^u) at April iHgj, •• llni Jn bctnic mtcrr*t- 
ing fur »lu*t thrv ii>otain. thr mrmiMr* .iir iii<i«t rn)ovjibl«- for thr bright and 
livrlv mannrr in whuh the? are writtrn. Mr. l><iugU»'« tran«lAtM>n is rktrption- 
Anv kimmI anil fluent, an*! Jiir* justiir t<i thr ta< in«*«a antl dry humuur ••! thr 
unginal. Altiigcthrr thr v«Juine u lapiLal i< aihng." 

The Daily Chronicle {LomJom) nt Sfay tftgy. "('(lignrtand I^une 
itinlinr thrtii«ri\r« t** thr arrna of thr Na|M»Ui>nii i»-ti«. whilr M. dr I'ontgilMiid, 
hkr a < uliMMif. lirvtrtilr* thr broad Atlanli* . anil, with onr fi^il un the t>Ul «hore 
antl thr nthi-r on ihr nr«. *hifts hit «tiinng. Wfll-|>atntril ttrnrs f|om l*an« tu 
rhiUdt-li-hi.i, and from Nr«» York to ManitnirK. Antwi-r|*. and Tnt-«tr. M«irrii%rr. 
ol thr thrrr iiirinoiritt* «r prrfi-r tlir ('hrTah«-r, l>ctau«r on thr whol«* hr it tlir 
m€«ftt dutinttivrlv Fremh; and thrri- i« a htrrarv flavour aUmt hit atvlr. . 
rvrn a* rrnd«'rrd inti> Kngb«h -whith niarki bun 'iff inrntofiitti»lT from tui h 
an a4 • um^Jithrtl /W<>bf/rMr at |tari>n Ijrjrunr. Ilr it • on* ttr and «rittr. full «if 
drv humuur anil |thtlii%ophy. no Icta Irainfd than lui id. anil a* dr^nttd \*» thr 
arts a« hr i% iliktinguuhrd in .irmt tn ta> t a fm** tf^* imrn "i the Frrni h 
nublrnian of thr "Id «4 hool «ugf;«-»tini; a bli*nil ••! V><lt.iiti- llrnjaitiin Fiatiklin. 
anil Mar^h^l Kt-tth. . . . 

...."With »n« h *tnrirt at thii wh«>lr i.-lumnt migli*. Ik* tull*-d --ut ••( thr 
('hrvallrr'« m«Mi'<ii«, i»hi> h i»r tan ir> liniiufnd m"«t waiii:!^ !•• ••wr ir.i-bft j« 
thfiiwini; IN M int* rrftting «idv*hKht oti th«' bttti-iv nf hi* titiir ahil «f < an 

• ! > «•• all thi- lii*'?'* • on*! irnt!i«u«lv b«-* ai>*r thr ('h«*%ab*it li\ii« I"!!'* l** ar 
r«ii|rnir ••! iii tn«i|;bt. oa homttv. a la' k <>| nati>-nai } rr^ailii ••. an.l .i}» «« *\\ a 
tnithf'.iIitf-«« wht- b •!•• ii<>t in\.itiab!v diatinKui«h t)MMr "f bit 1 1 i.ntri ii-r*i «ih>i 
»it il-«n t" iri;.i'.' :.t with tb' I'litai •<! tbur |M-r«onal k>|irnt .iir«." 

Le Temps • /'"^ ^^ A: nl tSg^ l*. n!i;»a i 1 . rlrMi, nt t- ut 

an '•■•n|{ !'■ !• • ti'.ii l*- ««■* l/. «#■ -ir/i. Il-mntrt r\ .b •♦r* v ■!« hlrnt r; j • . ^n 
•b •• ri]tr. iiiji* I r< •• 111* • a'k'i -..n ■'ntta:n. 'irir «•?««, ■■ri'* i%tui iii t- • «ti t r<bii •';• « 
' llj'f i> %*.-.'. n • 'tt 111- nt (lit una |-ait i la it .1 i *i i-. .b r« •■ .1 • i.:!* ' 
( ■ at -.11 |-l'-!!* iiif 't'^iv^ ir> !:tt> r i:ir ■ -11 !•- ri<' ta r *;• t\.i-! •■■<'im< li 1 i. t* iM it 
i|* *■•(■):• r. \l 4'.* ?«--;t ■« t?> t j--i<Iiait -il ! I j« in> •! ' f r« li*. -.*< rt ■• i tM -. • '. ■ -.n 
fi--1it \r ; • 4t j->ui ti' .* '.in •■■uliiitrr '.A J I - t\ OM" !■ inij i Ml- ti il -.n '..»!• 
d *iitr-.f» 'Tit 4;it i«-a!i* '. :■ « \ all* •! j 1; j ••i.| \\ n «■ r «.• t ■ ,1 ',.. ., • \ *\ if 

• t* ; r* t' »*• *. 11. '.l. ; I' II ii f •!< iLii/a :i:'l.^t4:t } •! ■ la «• . !• v.f\%r 
{ tt I'i*-! .IV n* . I I l»r U\.'»^«\i 

The Psll Mall Gsicttc 1/ -"^ t» '' r-.. •v- r r. *. 

n« ! I »*•■! .« I r I!; .:. • rl *' • :» ■: . !• b.» « it • \ ..* : ■ a ' \ \ in, '. 



VolaalMr' k t. htHmUny book, with (ha udtinit iaddeati of a noval agaiMt 
ca background of rail hiMorr. Mr. DougLu, the tiuulalot and editor, hai done 
him wotk well, and ii to lie cougiatuUted on hi<ring mcucd thit rate and 
harming vidume fn>in oblivion " 

Times {LohJoh) 3otli April iSgj. " The memorim of A French Vohin- 
t«er of the War of Independence, ulthougb not mluced to writing till 40 nan 
after the event, hare nevcrtheleu hiitoric raluc. The experience* of the 

Chevalier dc Pontgibaod were cilcniire and pei-uHv 

. . ■ "TheM memDin are aomrwhat diijoinlnf and vague io the natter of dale*, 
but (hey form a bright and readable Tolume, which girei curiou* glimpae* of an 
aventfuf period and create* ao eittemelj pleaaaot imprenion of the author." 

Pall Mall G«zette (London) 33rd July 1S97 "FoUowing the 

campaign, in which the fightiDg bore 10 hlTerw a pruportion to the cam- 
paigoing, the Chevalier contrived to lie in the thick of what there wai; hut 
much mun: intrnitiDg are hii recolJcctioni of Waihington and hii ofGcen. We 
behold the great Gi-orge ai the man born <□ command— 'tail, and with a noUe 
face; gentleneu in hii glance, amenity in hii language, limpticily inhiigcitnn 
and ciprcHion,' Wv aec Galei, the lictor of Saratoga, 'a imall man of Sttf, 
an agritulturiit turned loldier, wearing a woollen cap surmounted by a faimer't 
hat;' Arnold, 'ai biate at he wai trcachcrooi,' who had been 'nothing 
more than a horiedealcr;' .Sullivan, an ei-lawyor; Hamilton, another member 
of the lamo profciaioD; Knoi, an ei-bookKllcr. rhief of aitiUeir; old Staifc, in 
hi* blanket-coat, who had to wait till the fighting wa* over before Congm* 
Toted him the cloth to make a uniform, and who, when that vote ran to -a 
doien Holland ahirt*,' gnimhled ihrewdly becauK it had not run to ruffles. . 
. ■ ■ Mr. Dougia*. (u whom we owe the present venion, hai done hi* work » wdl 
that, hir once, tratulatur ccaiei to mean traitor." 
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